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TIFFANY & CoO. 


The Facilities of Tiffany & Co.’s 
Correspondence Department 


The house of Tiffany & Co. was established in 1837. One of the 
first rules of the business was to give unremitting attention to its 
correspondence with customers so as to enable persons living at a 
distance to make purchases under the most favorable conditions 


During the past seventy-one years, the policy thus early established 
has served as a convenience to three generations of Tiffany & Co.'s 
patrons, and from a very modest beginning the correspondence 
service has developed into one of the most important departments 
of the house 


Men of experience familiar with the extensive stock of Tiffany & 
Co., give their entire time to inquiries. Their knowledge of 
what is most in favor at the moment, assures patrons careful 
and intelligent selections 


All articles offered for sale by Tiffany & Co., whether jewelry, 
silverware, clocks, bronzes, glass, china, decorative pottery, 
enamels, fine stationery, leather goods or other objects, are the 
embodiment of an —* standard rigidly maintained throughout 
their many departments of art and manufacture 


Upon advice as to requirements with limit of price, Tiffany & Co. 
will send photographs, cuts or descriptions of what their stock 
affords. Selections of articles will be sent on approval to persons 
known to the house or to those who will make themselves 
known by satisfactory references 


The Tiffany & Co. Blue Book, sent upon request, is a compact 
catalogue without illustrations. It contains concise descriptions 
with an alphabetical side index affording quick access to the wide 
range of Tiffany & Co.’s stock, with the prices at which articles 
may be purchased 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They do not employ agents 
or sell their wares through other dealers 
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Drawn by Atice Barser STEPHENS. Illustrating ‘‘The Whole Family.” 


I GLANCED UP AT HIM LOVINGLY AND MURMURED, “ JACK,” JUST LIKE PEGGY DID. 
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WOMEN IN ENGLISH POLITICS 
BY “ANGLO-AMERICAN ” 


Note.—The increasing interest felt in politics by (pn cae : 
American women, and the acknowledged influence of | 
Englishwomen in English politics, make a study of | 
the latter very interesting to their American sisters | 
at this time. The writer of the following article | 
is one of England’s leading journalists and an 
acknowledged authority on English polities.—Eprror. 


OLITICS and society in England 
are inseparable. You may realize 
the truth of this almost any after- 
noon on the terrace of the House 
of Commons. The terrace is a 
fine embankment, some hundreds 
of yards in length, washed by the Thames; and 
tea on the terrace, at the invitation of an M.P., 
is one of the choicest diversions of fashionable 
London. Seores of tables are seattered about it, 
and: each is a centre of brightness and gayety. 
Brilliant wemen in brilliant gowns, attended by 
an immaculately groomed M.P.—the House of 
Commons, even in these days of Labor parties, 
is by far the best-dressed assembly in the world,— 
the gliding Thames in front of one with its 
ceaseless flow of life, the gray walls of Parlia- 
ment behind, waiters who look like legislators 
flitting in and out, the afternoon sun lending 
its golden touch, strawberries and cream, cigars 
and cigarettes, talk and laughter—who wouldn’t 
be an M.P.? In its way it is about as picturesque 
and elegant a scene as any in London. Everybody 
who is anybody finds his or her way to the terrace 
sooner or later. It looks like a garden party. 
and so in truth it is, a garden party of picked 
men and women. No member either of the Lords 
or the Commons ean long resist the terrace. 
After the stuffy, mephitic atmosphere of the in- 

_ terior it is a wholesome change to the freshness 
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of the river’s brink; after hours of wrangling 
in committee, what can be pleasanter than 
a twenty minutes’ chat with a clever, witty 
woman? And what in some cases can be 
more politically useful? The figure an M.P. 
cuts on the terrace may often be of more 
moment than the figure he cuts in the House. 
It is a fallacy, in England an egregious fal- 
lacy, to suppose that men alone rule. What 
the right women think of a budding M.P. 
may easily mean considerably more for his 
future than what his party leaders think of 
him. The terrace is not all relaxation. In- 
deed, as a dispassionate onlooker at such 
things, I have long made it a rule never to 
form an estimate of an English politician 
until I have seen him on the terrace, have 
watched him put through his social paces, 
and have noted how he demeans himself be- 
fore an audience more exacting and critical, 
and, as I have hinted, not less influential, 
than the audience he confronts from the pub- 
lic platform or the floor of the House. 

To look at the flash and easy animation of 
the terrace on a bright afternoon in June or 
July, you might think that it absorbed all 
the active politics of the moment, and that 
Westminster existed simply to form a back- 
ground to it. 3ut you would be wrong. 
There comes the sudden tinkle of innumer- 
able electric bells; it is a sign that a division 
is about to be taken in the House. Instant- 
ly the terrace lounger is turned into the poli- 
tician. Cigars and cigarettes are thrown 
away, and with a hasty grumble and apology 
honorable members make a rush for the lob- 
bies. The terrace is left hostless, manless, 
and a stranger looking-in at that moment 
might well be puzzled to explain the presence 
of two or three hundred charming and be- 
wildered women taking tea in an Adamless 
paradise. 

I wonder whether it was noticed in Amer- 
ica a year or two ago that the House of 
Commons, when revising its procedure and 
the days and hours of its meetings, carefully 
arranged things so as to leave the week-end 
intact. That was another proof of the in- 
timacy of the alliance between polities and 
society—a proof just as convincing as the 
sight of three-fourths of the real world of 
London flocking to one of the Primrose 
League’s annual gatherings. There were at 
the time some democratic protests, but they 
carried no weight, and had no effect beyond, 
perhaps, giving an uncomfortable moment of 


suspense to the hostesses who in imagination 
saw their country houses guestless. Society 
would as soon think of turning England inte 
a republie as of having Parliament meet on 
Saturday. The week-end is one of the most 
firmly intrenched, as well as most enjoyable, 
of all British institutions, and nothing but a 
revolution could overthrow it. Those who 
affected, or who really felt, indignation be- 
cause the government, among its other pro- 
posals, did not suggest a Saturday sitting, 
and who raised their voices in protest against 
what they called “the domination of society,” 
knew not what they were doing. Had they 
succeeded in getting their way a social cata- 
clysm would have been the result. The week- 
end is society’s and human nature’s answer 
to the intolerableness of the London Sunday. 
One might defend it on hygienic grounds, 
but it is altogether so charming a custom 
and English country houses are so spacious 
and restful in their hospitality, that no de- 
fence is needed. 

Indeed, the whole British scheme of things 
is so organized as to make politics and soci- 
ety, on the higher levels, at any rate, virtually 
identical. It is this that gives Englishwomen 
their pre-eminent chance. It is the absence 
of this, it is the separation of politics from 
society, that to Europeans seems to make the 
lives of the great majority of American wom- 
en so insipid and incomplete. In a country 
like England, which is largely ruled by a 
“ governing class,” women are bound to play 
a leading and triumphant part. The govern- 
ing class is made up of a thousand or two 
noblemen, landowners, capitalists, merchants, 
and successful business men. It is neither 
an aristocracy, nor a plutocracy, nor merely 
“ Society,” but a mixture of all three. From 
the members of this class the Prime Min- 
ister inevitably chooses the bulk of his col- 
leagues. Whether he is a great nobleman 
or a distinguished commoner, he is certain 
to have passed most of his life in the inner- 
most recesses of London society and to be 
closely connected, if not by ties of blood and 
marriage, at least by long and intimate as- 
sociation, with the most exclusive sets in the 
capital. It is difficult, almost impossible, for 
him to break away from the circle. His op- 
portunities do not allow him to consort much 
with people who are poor and unknown. 
When he has to make up his ministry he 
naturally consults his own little court of 
friends, followers, and allies, and they, as 
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naturally, press the claims of their own as- 
sociates—the men whom they meet at London 
dinners and fashionable country-house par- 
ties, who call each other by their Christian 
names, who have been educated at the same 
little group of schools and colleges, and have 
pretty freely intermarried with one another’s 
relations. It is not at all a bad system, and 
it squares absolutely with all the British so- 
cial instincts. Unlike the American, the 
average Englishman does not believe that his 
next-door neighbor is only a little less quali- 
fied than himself to govern the nation. Eng- 
land is obviously in a stage of transition, but 
it is still fairly true to say that the political 
candidate who most appeals to the average 
Englishman is not a member of his own, but 
of a higher, class. Such candidates are sup- 
plied by the system I have described by scores 
and hundreds. 

Perhaps the country does not altogether re- 
alize how much favoritism and private influ- 
ence and the accident of being known in the 
right quarters have to do. with the selection 
of candidates and their subsequent success 
in Parliament. Perhaps, too, it would not be 
greatly perturbed if it did. This oligarchical 
way of doing things has some conspicuous 
merits, but it takes a good deal of the seri- 
ousness out of polities, and seems at times to 
reduce them to a friendly game of wealthy 
amateurs. . 

Sut first and last it gives women their 
chance. However high their position in so- 
ciety, it is not, and never can be, so high 
as to remove them above the sphere of poli- 
ties. Their sons, brothers, husbands, or fath- 
ers are sure to be players in the game, and 
they themselves are sure to be something 
more than spectators. Practically all Eng- 
lishwomen of title are -born into polities, 
hear politics discussed at their dinner-tables 
unintermittently, find their drawing-rooms 
turned into political salons, and meet day by 
day men to whom politics are life. A great 
position in England inevitably carries with 
it high political interests and responsibilities. 
I do not say that they exceed the social and 
benevolent responsibilities, but they at least 
equal them. The tradition of playing a part 
in the government of their country runs 
through all that .is best in English society, 
and a woman who is born into it and has 
the intelligence to realize its possibilities 
Soon finds he rself in possession of a hobby 
infinitely more engrossing than any ordinary 


social diversion. To follow with comprehen- 
sion the ins and outs of the great game; to 
mingle freely and on equal terms with the 
men in whose hands lie the destinies of the 
British Empire; to be their confidante, their 
adviser, and their encourager; to “ manage” 
them with the kind of deftness that only 
feminine diplomacy can achieve; to bring all 
her mental and social resources to the task 
of forwarding the political interests of hus- 
band, son, or brother; to take part in great 
decisions and the formulation or guidance of 
momentous policies; to help in disentangling 
the personal clashes and antagonisms that 
lie at the root of most political crises—all 
this furnishes a clever Englishwoman with an 
absorbing and many-sided avocation. 

We are told to weariness that the salon is 
dead, that Lady Blessington and Lady Hol- 
land have left no successors, that the old, 
dashing tales of petticoat intrigue belong to 
a bygone age. Much of that is nonsense. 
There are at least eight women in London 
to-day who maintain salons as varied, as 
brilliant, and as influential as were Holland 
House and Gore House sixty or seventy years 
ago. Lady Wimborne, Lady Londonderry, 
Mrs. Asquith, Mrs. Harcourt (who, by the 
way, is an American), Lady Crewe, Lady 
Lansdowne, Lady Brassey, the late Lady 
Tweedmouth, and many others would rank 
high among the political hostesses of any 
period in English history. When the late 
Duke of Devonshire resigned from the Bal- 
four government and a lasting breach threat- 
ened between him and the Prime Minister, 
who was it that brought them together again ? 
To whom did the party leaders turn to play 
the réle of peacemaker? To a woman, of 
course (and an American)—Consuelo, Duch- 
ess of Manchester. The Duchess gave a little 
dinner to the Prime Minister, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and before the evening was over the recon- 
ciliation was complete. And again when the 
flower of the Unionist flock wished to show 
by a demonstration in force that there were 
limits to the control over the party which Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Protectionists could be 
allowed, it was a woman, Lady Wimborne, 
who brought together the most influential 
gathering that has been under one social 
roof during the past decade. There are many 
women and many salons like that in Juondon 
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itics as part of their social education, and 
salons where they turn their knowledge to 
admirable use. Readers of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter will remember how naturally Mrs. 
Humphry Ward made her heroine move 


through the world of statesmen and diplo- ° 


mats, and how cleverly she gave the impres 
sion of a salon that was “in the know” of 
all that was worth knowing. 

Is this influence of women, I wonder, 
always a salutary power? They help to 
perpetuate the notion that politics are an 
affair of friends, they make and unmake far 
more men than the outside world ever real- 
izes, they know by instinct the last, least art 
of “jobbing,” and they pull strings with a 
frankness and audacity that a mere man can 
but marvel at from afar. They are not only 
keen, but intelligent politicians. They read 
the debates, they study questions, attend 
meetings, follow the bye-elections, and wade 
through columns of campaign literature, and 
even, greatly daring, the political editorials 
in the London press. And being in constant 
and intimate touch with the makers of Eng- 
lish politics, their information is always of 
the best. It was a woman who told Ran- 
dolph Churchill that Goschen, upon whom he 
had not calculated when he resigned, was to 
succeed him in the Chancellorship; and it 
would not be difficult to name three or four 
women who on any question of polities al- 
ways seem to know to-day what the papers 
will announce next week. The politician in 
England who has the women on his side has 
an all-powerful ally. The politician, how- 
ever eminent, who has not, suffers from it. 
One-half of Gladstone’s unpopularity with 
social London was due to his habit of speak- 
ing well into the dinner hour and upsetting 
the arrangements of a hundred hostesses by 
keeping their guests entranced in the House. 

Women have done a good deal to make 
English politics the moderate, good-natured 
things they are. Society is political, but 
rarely partisan. In normal times party di- 
visions do not stray beyond Westminster, and 
much of the amiability and easy-goingness 
of English politics is due to the fact that 
leaders and followers on both sides are con- 
tinually meeting outside the House and din- 
ing at the same table. It is only at excep- 
tional crises that the weapon of the social 
hoyeott becomes an instrument of politics. 
At the time of the Tlome Rule erisis, for in- 


stance, Mr. Gladstone was practically, if not 
avowedly, ostracized by the biggest section 
of society; and leading Home Rulers, even 
some, like Lord Spencer, to whom certain 
members of the royal family were under 
particular obligations, found themselves for 
a while excluded from Sandringham and 
Windsor. It was during that exciting period 
that the Westminster-Spencer inciderft oc- 
curred. An invitation to dinner sent by the 
Duke of Westminster to Mr. “ Bobby ” Spen- 
cer, the half-brother to the earl and heir to 
the title and estates, was cancelled because 
Mr. Spencer had turned up at a banquet giv- 
en by the Eighty Club to Parnell. 

Democracy, as was inevitable, has widened 
and multiplied the political activities of 
Englishwomen. They used in the main to 
confine themselves to influencing the elected; 
they are now obliged to try and influence the 
electorate. At every general election the 
fashionable world of London resolves itself 
into two vast electioneering machines. The 
dissolution of Parliament makes a desert of 
the West End. Honorable members leave 
their town houses and flee fearfully to their 
constituencies, taking with them their wom- 
en folk and as many friends as they can lay 
hands on, to give the British laborer and 
working-man one glorious fortnight of some- 
what bewildering sovereignty. No one who 
has rashly accepted the hospitality of a coun- 
try house during election time will doubt 
whether women have influence in English 
polities. 

And this is altogether apart from the wider 
non-partisan political movements into which 
Englishwomen have thrown themselves. 
There is, for instance, a Woman’s Trade 
Union League which organizes trade-unions 
among women workers, stirs up the govern- 
ment departments to investigate their indus- 
trial grievances, provides its members with 
legal advice and a monetary allowance dur- 
ing periods of illness or unemployment, and 
busies itself with regulating relations be- 
tween employers and the women they employ. 
Several other societies pursue somewhat simi- 
lar objects. Then, too, a great many Eng- 
lishwomen have entered public life in an of- 
ficial or elective capacity. Over a thousand 
of them sit on Boards of Guardians: nearly 
two hundred on Rural District Councils; and 
over six hundred on the County Council 
Edueation Committees, 
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THE HEALING OF ALLISON FIELD 


BY MYRA EMMONS 


HE next caller was shown into the doec- 

tor’s private office. He blinked at the 

light from the two great windows, then 
went forward hesitatingly, with a series of 
spasmodic little bows and vapid, apologetic, 
galvanic little smiles. The exact normality 
of the doctor’s presence and manner were 
reassuring as he mentally guided his visitor 
to a chair and put the usual professional, 

“What seems to be the matter?” 

“Probably you can tell me that, doctor.” 

“ Nervous prostration.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Caused by —not dissipation, evidently, 
nor hard work, nor family cares.” 

“No, doctor, but by trying to carry the 
ass to market.” : 

“Tf-m-m—been sort of an easy mark?” 

“Yes. I seem to have lost all backbone. 
and the appalling part of it, to me, is that 
it seems to be the result of having tried to 
do right and please everybody.” 

“Too big a contract.” 

“But trying to do right all one’s life, doe- 
tor, surely ought not to result in complete 
mental chaos, ought it—so that now I have 
spells of not knowing what is right — can 
hardly tell right from wrong? 

" Don’t think Um a fool. doctor. I was 
brought up by an excellent mother, who 
taught me to observe the Golden Rule, and 


I’ve tried so hard to be courteous and con- 
siderate toward other people that I have be- 
come — well, doctor, almost a liar. I say, 
‘Yes,’ to everything and everybody, whether 
I mean it or not, lest I should offend or dis- 
tress anybody. I agree with them in words 
and disagree mentally. Then I eall myself 
names—and I’m positive everybody else is 
calling me a fool. I’m not. I only want a 
basis. I’m worn out, mentally, trying to ad- 
just human opinions and standards, and it 
has affected my health.” 

“Of course it has.” 

“Then you don’t think I’m a fool, doctor.” 

“Yes, I do; but you don’t need to continue 
to be.” 

“T mean—I’m not the only person in the 
world who ever I mean, you seem to un- 
derstand how I could get into such a situa- 
tion.” 

“Certainly I do. That’s what ails half the 
women who think they have nervous prostra- 
tion—they've been such liars—always saying 
the expedient or the civil thing at the ex- 
pense of honesty.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be a case for medicine, 
doctor.” 

“Tt is not—nor for hygiene, nor outdoor 
exercise or any other form of ohysical eul- 
ture—-nor even for religion—so-called.” 


Mr. Allison Field’s sallow face flushed 
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“WHY SHOULD | GO TO CHURCH 


“T know that. I—I even had a long talk 
with the rector of the church that my wife 
attends—before I came here. It seemed to me 
to be more of a case for him than for you.” 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled. 

“Did he help. you?” 

Field shook his head wearily. 

“T have just one prescription for you, and 
if you follow it you will be cured.” 

“And that is?’ 

“You must speak the truth on all ocea- 
sions—the truth as you see it—your own hu- 
man opinion, if you prefer to call it that. 
You must speak it out boldly and fearlessly, 
especially if it is different from the opinion 
of those with whom you are talking.” 

7 But, doctor, that is impossible. The 
world would be chaos if everybody should go 
around saying what he thinks. Whole plays 
have been put on the stage to show the com- 
plications that result from trying to speak 
the plain truth under. all circumstances. 
Why, doctor, they would put me in an asy- 
lum for the insane!” 

The doctor’s face was professionally in- 
different. 

“They will if you don’t,” he said, in a 
tone of unexpected finality. Field stared, in 
new terrer. It was one thing to fear this in 
the still watches of the night—dreadful, then 


INSOMNIA IS NOT MY TROUBLE.’ 


but worse—much worse—to hear it coldly 
voiced in the light of day under the keen, 
searching eyes of a man who was supposed to 
know 

“Is there no alternative ?” 

“None. Truth is imperative and will not 
be mocked. It is fundamental to our being 
and eannot be trifled with.” 

“But everybody will hate me!” 

“You haven’t tried it yet. Are your 
thoughts and opinions so _ terrible? You 
might begin on me. How do you like this 
necktie I am wearing?” 

“ I—ah, well, doctor—I—” 

“Out with it, man! Out with it!” 

Field wiped his brow. 

“T don’t like your necktie, doctor.” 

“Good! Good! Why don’t you like it?” 

“ Tt- Oh gad! doctor, the necktie is all 
right.” 

“ Matteawan !” 

“Gad! Well, the tie is too youthful for 
a man of your years.” 

“ Good!” 

“Tt lacks dignity.” 

“Splendid! You’re coming on all right. 
3ut your own necktie isn’t much to brag of.” 

“T’m sorry you don’t like it—”’ 

“Tut, tut, man! Stand by your guns!” 
“This necktie is rich and harmonious | 
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ean readily understand that it might not ap- 
peal to a man of your crude and flashy taste, 
but it is artistic and handsome.” 

“Excellent! Excellent! Now keep right 
up to that notch and you'll be all right. Take 
Matteawan for your. watchword and don’t 
let yourself down for anybody.” 

“| didn’t know doctors ever told their pa- 
tients the symptoms were alarming.” 

“We don’t, usually, but that is the remedy 
for you. No, you'll not need to come again 
—unless you get into a scrap of some kind, 
and in such an event I'll go bail for you. 
Good morning.” 

Field walked out into the dim hallway 
murmuring, “ Matteawan!” 

The attendant who was showing him to 
the front door had known him for years as 
one of the doetor’s occasional eallers, and 
ventured, in response to Field's nod, 

“It’s a pleasant day, Mr. Field.” 

“Tt is not,” replied Field, firmly. He 
might as well practise, he thought, though 
he reproached himself for beginning on a 
comparatively helpless victim. 
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“No, sir; oh no; certainly not, sir.” 

Field glared at him, swelling his chest, to 
give himself the feeling of being a strong 
character. 

“Don’t say ‘yes’ when you mean ‘no,’ 
man!” he roared, so loud that two incoming 
callers stared at him, and under cover of 
their arrival he hastened away, leaving the 
attendant gasping, “ Yes, sir; no, sir”; and, 
after Field’s entire disappearance, “ He must 
have went bughouse!” 

Finding himself unpursued, Field walked 
up the avenue with elation. 

“Tt is a relief,” he reflected, “to contra 
almost any one, in fact. | 





dict some one 
feel better already.” 

His wife met him at the door. 

“Qh, Allie dear—” 

“Don’t call me ‘Allie*! I hate it. I’m 
grown man! My name is Allison!” 
“But, dear, [ve called you ‘ Allie’ ever 


since—”’ 
“TI know it; and I’ve always hated it!” 
“Why did you never tell me?” 
“T’'m telling you now.” 








‘OM NOT SUCH A FOOL AS 


{| HAVE BREN APPEARING.” 
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FIELD WALKED UP THE AVENUE WITIL ELATION. 


“Well, don’t talk so loud, dear. Mrs. Har- 
ding is in the drawing-room. Come right in.” 

“T don’t think I will. I don’t care about 
seeing Mrs. Harding. She bores me.” 

“Oh, hush, Allie— Allison—do hush! 
What is the matter with you? She will cer- 
tainly hear you!” 

“Well, why shouldn’t she hear me? It is 
time that woman knew she bores people. I’m 
not the only one. [Sotto voce] Matteawan! 
Matteawan!” 

“But only yesterday I heard you defend 
her when Mr. Gordon said almost what you’re 
saying now.” 

“That was yesterday.” 

“T don’t understand what is the matter 
with you, Allie— Allison. But you must 
come in. Mrs. Harding wants to ask you 
some business questions.” 

A glance at Mrs. Harding reassured Field’s 


disturbed wife. No woman could look se 
placid as Mrs. Harding leoked it she had 
heard such a speech as Field’s 

“Mr. Harding really sent me over, Mr. 
Field, to ask if you will g:ve him a little 
more help on his play. ‘The critics rather 
cut it to pieces this morning, but the mana- 
ger says he thinks it can be fixed up and 
made to go all right. Mr. Harding said you 
are just the one to help him. Your literary 
judgment agrees with his exactly and you 
have been so encouraging to him all along 
when others have told him the play would 
never take.” 

“They’ve told him the truth.” 

‘But, Mr. Field—” 

“The play is rot. I was never more bored 
in my life than I was last night.” 

“We thought you were our friend—” 

“Tm a better friend now than I ever was 
before. If Harding will drop making a fool 
of himself trying to write plays and will at- 
tend to his real-estate business that he really 
does know something about, I'll put him on 
to a deal that will prove my friendship.” 

The worm turned. 

“You! You put anybody on to a profit- 
able deal! Why, it’s the talk of the Street 
that you haven’t enough mind of your own 
to buy a pair of shoe-strings, and that if it 
were not for your partner you would have 
been off the Street long ago.” 

“T know what the Street has been saying. 
I’m not such a fool as I have been appearing. 
Now, if you'll exeuse me, I'll go— indeed 
(Matteawan) I'll go any way, because I have 
no more time to talk about nothing—which 
your husband’s play certainly is. But don’t 
forget to tell him about-the real estate—or 
you may forget it if you like, but you'll lose 
money if you do.” 

With head and chest up, Field strode from 
the room, his long, free steps indicating the 
sure poise of one who knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

In spite of hér embarrassment, Mrs. Field 
experienced a thrill of admiration. Was this 
the man she had bossed all their married life? 
If so, she must have been a remarkably good 
general. She would have been distressed by 
what he had said to Mrs. Harding, but, evi- 
dently, the Hardings—and others—had been 
calling him a fool, and now he had defended 
himself nobly—like a man. She was glad 
of it. She merely shrugged her shoulders 
with a smile, and said: 
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* Men are not like us, déar. They are so 
brutally frank and honest. But, of course, 
they have the world’s battles to fight and 
they must have the courage to speak out just 
as they think. Yes, dear, I'll be over soon, 
and don’t forget about the real estate, for, 
somehow, I feel certain it will be one of the 
best deals Mr. Field has ever made.” 

At dinner, Field found that the rector, the 
Reverend Lionel Plausible, had been invited 
to join them, en famille. 

“T should be glad to see you at church 
oftener, Mr. Field,” he urged, politely. 

“Why should -I go? I can sleep well 
enough at home. Insomnia is not my trouble 

in fact, I have no trouble now. If I had 
any, going-to church seems about the last 
thing that would cure it.” 

The Reverend Plausible stared at Mrs. Field, 
thinking her lord had taken leave of his 
senses. Was this the man who had brokenly 
appealed to him a few days ago to have his 
feet set in some path that would lead him 
without stumbling and groping? The Rever- 
end Lionel tried to remember what he had 
told Field on that oceasion, but he eould re- 
call only a few vague generalities. Again 
he looked at Mrs. Field, but she only smiled 
and murmured: 

“Don’t you think religion does often seem 
rather inadequate, Mr. Plausible, to meet the 
problems of a Wall Street broker?” 

The Reverend Lionel had just asked Mrs. 
Harding to take the leadership of the Ladies’ 
Guild, notwithstanding an unusually gener- 
ous contribution which he had sueceeded in 
extracting from Mrs, Field’s purse, and she 
felt that some frank talk was not amiss. 
She would not have had the courage to 
speak so plainly alone, but backed by the 
excellent fearlessness which Allison was 
recently displaying, she could at least give 
the Reverend Lionel something to think 
about. 

She could not account for Mr. Field’s rad- 
ical change of manner. It must be due, she 
thought, to a favorable turn in his business. 
Probably he had long been troubled about 
finances and had not wished to burden her 
with apprehensions, while now, evidently, he 
felt his feet on firm ground and could think 
more clearly. He was looking better, too, 
than he had looked even yesterday. Certain 
misgivings which she had had for some time 
regarding his health, his mental condition, 
and their financial affairs vanished. She was 
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willing to relinquish the privilege of bossing 
Allison and to accept in exchange the new, 
agreeable sense of being sustained by a vig 
orous, fearless, maseuline intelligence and 
judgment. She was fluttering around him 
with increasing pride of possession when his 
sister Helen dropped in after dinner. 

“dust to ask you, Allison, what you think 
I'd better do ‘about Field. ‘Ie seems to be 
so frail- 

“That boy’s an ass, Helen.” 

“Tle is named for you.” 

‘I know it, and that is why I should like 
to see him display a little human intelli- 
gence—as well as yourself, Helen. You will 
make him an object of derision if you keep 
on spoiling him.” 

“You have never talked like this before, 
Allison.” 

“It is a pleasure I have mistakenly denied 
myself. There is nothing the matter with 
Field except mollyeoddling. Send him down 
to the office in the morning and I will start 
him in as a messenger—” 
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“My son, a messenger boy!” 

“Yes, It will do him good to run around 
the streets. There is where he will meet his 
superiors—in general intelligence and the 
qualities a New York man needs in business. 
If he at home with you he will not 
be fit for anything in life—except perhaps 
a nurse.” 

Outside the drawing-room, Mrs. Latham 
sobbed to Mrs. Field, as she took her leave: 

“T don’t know what to think of Allison, 
Julia. He has always been so kind.” 

Having held for a long time, in silence, 
the. views Mr. Field had just now so ably 
voiced, Julia merely murmured: 

“Don’t worry. Isn’t he kind He 
is offering Field the chance of a lifetime. 
I feel certain Allison’s business is improving 
—he seems so sure of himself. Men must 
be firm, you know, dear, and outspoken, or 
we women would not feel that we could trust 
them to lead us in everything.” 

Mrs. Latham backed out of the front door 
staring, and did not recover herself for some 


stays 


now / 


blocks. Then a listener might have heard 
her murmur: 
“Well, I’m glad if Allison has at last 


found spunk enough somewhere to train Julia 
Field down a little, for if ever a 
needed it, Julia did.” 

Little Field showed up at the office in the 
morning, looking pale and thin, but with a 
bright eagerness in his big gray eyes that 
made his-uncle Allison long to give him the 
usual affectionate kiss. Instead, he 
sternly: 

“Deliver this note and bring me the an- 
swer at once.” 

“ Wh-where—where shall I take it?” 
the terrified infant. 

“Where is it addressed?” roared his uncle. 

“O-o-oh! I see.” 

“You'd better. Are you going to let any 
of these boys on the Street get ahead of you ?” 

“No, sir.” The little legs began to move 
swiftly. 

“ Remember whose 
and be a eredit to us,” 
creasing sternness, as his agitated but 
spired nephew shot out of the door, just as 
Grant, Field’s partner entered the office by 
another. 

“What eub is that?’ 

“My nephew, Field Latham.” 

“Oh! TI thought it was some new office 
bov.” 


woman 


said, 


gasped 


family you belong to, 
said Field with in- 
in- 
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“He is. I’m going to take him on. He 
needs the experience.” 
“T don’t approve of relatives in the office.” 
“What you approve of doesn’t make a 


lamn bit of difference in this case. I’m the 


senior partner here, and he stays. Further- 
more, he will be treated right, with no 
knocks. Now, how about that Colorado 


deal ¢” 


“We're going to eall that off.” 


“No, we’re not. You haven’t got the 
judgment of a yearling calf about those 
Western deals. We'll put that through at 


once.” 

“But you said yesterday that you would 
leave it entirely to my decision.” 

“That was yesterday. (Hello! That you, 
Julia? Can I what?) Consider that deal 
closed, Grant. (Yes, Julia. What did you 
Can I go to Mrs. Dickson’s musicale 
to-night? Yes—yes, I'll go.’’) 

The singer of the evening was Mrs. Dick- 
son’s daughter, just returned from two years 
in Italy, where a fortune had been lavished 
on her voice. Mrs. Dickson, drifting among 
the guests, found Field the centre- of a group, 
among which were Harding and Grant. 

“IT trust you are enjoying the music, Mr. 
Field.” 

“Well, no, I can’t say I am. I never care 
to hear anybody who has no voice struggling 


say ¢ 


to make a noise. I came to please Mrs. 
Field. Wives must have a little attention 


now and then, though we men are bored in 
the process. I Mrs. Field must 
have had enough by this time. They do these 
things better at the Opera House, you know. 
I prefer the professional brand.” 

With shoulders thrown back and chest out, 
he strode loftily away to remove his spouse 


guess even 


The members of the group 
Then one spoke. 


from the scene, 
gazed after him in silence. 

“Strong character, that.” 

“Yes, perfectly frank and fearless.” 

“ Wonderful, dominating personality.” 

“The kind of a man you wouldn’t be afraid 
to trust in any sort of a deal.” 

“You know just where he stands on any 
subject.” 

“He isn’t afraid to say the things 
of us only think.” 

“Tf I wanted a sound opinion 
ject I'd go to Field for it.” 

“TIas temperament, too, don’t you think?” 

“Oh yes, great temperament, and charm- 
ing personality!” 


the rest 
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Chapter Cen—Billy, the Schoolboy 


AABBITS. 
Automobile. (Painted red, 
with yellow lines.) 

Automatic reel. (The 3- 
dollar kind.) 

New — stamp-book, (The 
puppy chewed my other.) 

Golly! I forgot. I suppose I mustn’t use 
this, but it’s my birthday next month, and 
I want steen things, and I thought I'd bet- 
ter make a list to pin on the dining-room 
door, where the family could take their pick 
what to give me. Lorraine gave me this 
blank-book, and told me that if I’d write down 
everything that I knew about Peggy and 
Harry Goward and all that stuff, she’d have 
Sally make me three pounds of crumbly 
cookies with currants on top, in. a box, to 
keep in my room just to eat myself, and she 
wouldn’t tell Alice, so I won’t be selfish not 
to offer her any, as she won’t know about it 
and so won’t suffer. I’m going to keep them 
in the extra bureau drawer where Peg puts 
her best party dress, so T guess they'll be et 
up before anybody goes there. 

Peggy’s feeling pretty sick now to dress up 
for parties, but I know a thing or two that 
the rest don’t know. Woukdn’t Alice be hop- 
ping! She always thinks she’s wise to every- 
thing, and to have a thick-headed boy-person 
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know a whacking secret that they'd all be ex- 
cited about would make her mad enough to 
burst. She thinks she can read my ingrown 
soul too—but I rather think I have my own 
interior thoughts that Miss Alice doesn’t 
tumble to. For instance, Dr. Denbigh. 
Golly! I forgot. Lorraine said she’d cut 
down the cookies if things weren’t told order- 
ly the way they happened. So I’ve got to 
begin back. First, then, I’ve had the best 
time since Peggy got engaged that I’ve ever 
had in my own home. Not quite as unbossed 
as when they sent me on the Harris farm 
last summer, and I slept in the stable if I 
wanted to, and nobody asked if I’d taken a 
bath. That was a sensible way to live, but 
yet it’s been unpecked at and pleasant even 
at home lately. You see, with such a lot of 
fussing about Peggy and Harry Goward, 
nobody has noticed what I did, and that, to 
a person with a taste for animals, is one of 
the best states of living. I’ve gone to the 
table without brushing my hair, and the 
puppy .has slept in my bed, and I’ve kept a 
toad behind the wash-basin for two weeks, and 
though Lena, the maid, knew about it, she 
shut up and was decent because she didn’t 
want to worry mother. A toad is such an un- 
usual creature to live with. I’ve got a string 
to his hind leg, but yet he gets into places 
where you don’t expect him, and it’s very in- 
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teresting. ‘ Leua seemed to think it wasn’t 
nice to have him in the towels in the wash- 
stand drawer, but I didn’t care. It doesn’t 
hurt the towels and it’s cozy for the toad. 

I had a little snake—a stunner—but Lena 
squealed when she found him in my collars, 
so I had to take him away. He looked aw- 
fully cunning inside the collars, but Lena 
wouldn’t stand for him, so I let well enough 
alone and tried to be contented with the toad 
and the puppy and some June bugs I’ve got 
in boxes in the closet, and my lizard—next to 
mother he’s my best friend—I’ve had him 
six months. I’m not sure I wouldn’t rather 
lose mother than him, because you can get 
a stepmother, but it’s awfully difficult to re- 
place a lizard like Diogenes. 

1 wonder if Lorraine will think I’ve written 
too much about my animals? They’re more 
fun than Peggy, anyway, and as for Ilarry 
Goward — golly! The toad or lizard that 





eouldn’t be livelier than he is would be a 
pretty sad animal. 

A year ago I was fishing one day away up 
the river, squatting under a bush down a 
bank, when Peggy and Dr. Denbigh came 
and plumped right over my head. They 
didn’t see me—but it wasn’t up to me. They 
were looking the other way, so they didn't 
notice my fish-line, either. They weren't no- 
ticing much of life, as it appeared to me, ex- 
cept their personal selves. IL thought if they 
wouldn’t disturb me I wouldn’t disturb them. 
At first I didn’t pay attention to what they 
were saying, because there was a chub and 
a trout together after my bait, and I natural- 
ly was excited to see if the trout would take 
it. But when I’d lost both of them I had 
time to listen. 

I wouldn’t have believed it of Dr. Denbigh, 
to bother about a girl like Peg, who can’t do 
anything. And he’s a whale, just a whale. 
He’s a fine athlete, and strong as an ox. He 
went through West Point before he degraded 
himself into a doctor, and he held the record 
there for shot-putting, and was on the foot- 
ball team, and even now, when he’s very old 
and of course can’t last long, he plays the 
best tennis in Eastridge. He went to the 
Spanish war -~— quite a while ago, that was, 
but yet in modern times—and he was at San 
Juan. You can see he’s a jimdandy. And 
him to be wasting time on Peggy—it’s sick- 
ening! Even for a girl she’s poor stuff. I 
don’t mean, of course, that she’s not all right 
in a moral direction, and IT wouldn’t let any- 


body else abuse her. Everybody says she’s 
pretty, and I suppose she is, in a red-headed 
way, and she’s awfully kind, you know; but 
athletically—that’s what I’m talking about 
—she doesn’t amount to a row of pins. She 
can’t fish or play tennis or ride or anything. 

Yet all the same it’s true, I distinctly 
heard him say he loved her better than any- 
thing on earth. I don’t think he could have 
meant better than Rapscallion; he’s awfully 
fond of that horse.. Probably he forgot Rap- 
seallion for the moment. Anyhow, Peg was 
sniffing and saying how she was going back 
to college—it was the spring vacation—and 
how she was only a stupid girl and he would 
forget her. And he said he’d never forget her 
one minute all his life—which was silly, for 
I’ve often forgotten really important things. 
Once I forgot to stop at Lorraine’s for a 
tin of hot gingerbread she’d had Sally make 
for me to entirely cat by myself, and Alice 
got it and devoured it all up, the pig! Any- 
way, Dr. Denbigh said that, and then Peggy 
sniffed some more, and I heard him ask her: 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Dear,” your grandmother! She said, 
then, why wouldn’t he let her be engaged to 
him like anybody else, and it was hard on a 
girl to have to beg a man to be engaged, and 
then he laughed a little and they didn’t either 
of them say anything for a while, but there 
were soft, rustling sounds—a trout was after 
my bait, so I didn’t listen carefully. When 
I noticed again, Dr. Denbigh was saying 
how he was years and years older, and it was 
his duty to take care of her and not allow her 
to make a mistake that might ruin her life, 
and he wouldn’t let her hurry into a thing 
she eouldn’t get out of, and a lot more. Peg 
said that forty wasn’t old, and he was young 
enough for her, and she was certain, certain 
-——I don’t know what she was certain of, but 
she was horribly obstinate about it. 

And then Dr. Denbigh said, “If I only 
dared let you, dear—if I only dared.” 

And something about if she felt the same 
in two years, or a year, or something—I can’t 
remember all that truck—and they said the 
same thing over a lot. I heard him murmur: 

“Call me Jack, just once.” 

And she murmured back, as if it was a 
stunt, “ Jack ’—and then rustlings. I’d call 
him Jack all the afternoon if he liked. 

Then, after another of those still games, 
Peggy said, “Ow!” as if somebody’d pinched 
her, and that seemed such a queer remark 
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that I stood up to see what they were up to. 
Getting to my feet, | swung the line around 
and the bait flopped up the bank and hit Peg 
square in the mouth—I give you my word | 
didn’t mean to, but it was awfully funny! 
My! didn’t she squeal bloody murder! That’s 
what makes a person despise Peggy. She’s 
no sort of sport. Another time I remember 
I had some worms in an envelope, and | 
happened’ to feel them in my pocket, so I 
pulled out one and slid it down the back of 
her neck, and you’d have thought I’d done 
something awful. She yelped and wriggled 
and cried—she did—she actually cried. And 
you wouldn’t believe what she finished up by 
doing—she went and took a bath! A whole 
bath when she didn’t have to. She can’t see 
a joke at all. Now Alice is a horrid meddler 
—she and Maria. Yet Alice is a sport, and 
takes her medicine. I’ve seen that girl with 
a beetle in her hair, which I put there, keep 
her teeth shut and not make a sound—only a 
low gurgle—until she’d got him and slung 
him out of the window. Then she lammed 
me, I tell vou—I respected her for it, too— 
but she couldn’t now, I’m stronger. 

Oh, golly! Lorraine will eut down the 
cookies if I don’t tell what happened. I don’t 
exactly know what was next, but Dr. Den- 
bigh somehow had me by the collar and gave 
me a yank, like a big dog does a little one. 

“See here, you young limb,” he said, 
“T'll—I’m going to—” and then he suddenly 
stopped and looked at Peggy and began to 
chuckle, and Peggy laughed and turned lob- 
ster color, and put her face in her hands 
and just howled. 

Of course I grinned too, and then I glanced 
up at him lovingly and murmured, “ Jack,” 
just like Peggy did. 

That seemed to sober him and he consid- 
ered a minute. “ Listen, Billy,” he began, 
slowly; “ we're in your power, but I’m going 
to trust you.” 

I just hooted, because there wasn’t much 
else he could do. But he didn’t smile, only 
his eyes sort of twinkled. 

“Be calm, my son,” he said. “ You’re a 
gentleman, I believe, and all I need do is to 
point out that what you’ve seen and heard is 
not your secret. I’m sure when you realize 
that, it’s unnecessary to ask you not to tell. 
Of course, you'll never tell one word—nof 
one word—” and he glared. “ That’s under- 
stood, isn’t it?” 

T said, “ Yep,” sort of seared. He’s splen- 


didly big and arrogant and has that man- 
eating look, but he’s a peach, all the same. 

“ Are we friends—and brothers?” he asked, 
and slid a look at Peg. 

“Yep,” I said again, and I meant it. 

“ Shake,” said Dr. Denbigh, and we shook 
like two men. 

That was about all that happened that day 
except about my fishing. There was a very 
interesting— But I suppose Lorraine wouldn’t 
eare for that. It was a good deal of a strain 
on my feelings‘not to tell Alice, but of course 
I didn’t. But once in a while I would glance 
up at Dr. Denbigh trustingly and murmur, 
“ Jack,” and he would be in a fit because I’d 
always do it when the family just barely 
couldn’t hear. As soon a. Peg came home 
from college we skipped to the mountains, 
and she went back from there to college again, 
and I didn’t have a fair show to get rises out 
of them together, and in the urgency of steen 
things like pigeons and the new puppy, I 
pretty nearly forgot their love’s young dream. 
I didn’t have a surmise that I was going to 
be interwoven among it like I was. I saw 
Aunt Elizabeth going out with Dr. Denbigh 
in his machine two or three times, but she’s 
a regular fusser with men, and he’s got a 
kind heart, so I wasn’t wise to anything in 
that. The day Peg came home for Christ- 
mas she was singing like the blue canaries 
down in the parlor, and I happened to’ pass 
Aunt Elizabefh’s door and she was lacing 
up her shoes. 





“Oh, Billy—ask Peggy if she doesn’t want 
to go for a walk, will you? There’s a lamb,” 
she called to me. 

So I happened to have intelligence from 
pristine sources that they went walking. And 
after that Peg had a grouch on and was off 
her feed the rest of the vacation—nobody 
knew why—I didn’t myself, even, and it 
didn’t occur to me that Aunt Elizabeth had 
probably been rubbing it in how well she 
knew Dr. Denbigh. The last day Peggy was 
home, at the table, they were chaffing Aunt 
Elizabeth about him, the way grown-ups do, 
instead of talking about the facts of life and 
different kinds of horse feed, which is im- 
portant in the winter. And I heard mother 
say, in a sort-of-vochy tone, to Peggy: 

“They really seem to be fond of each 
other. Perhaps there may be an engagement 
to write you about, Peggy.” 

I thought to myself that mother didn’t 
know that Dr. Denbigh was prejudiced to be- 
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ing engaged, but I didn’t say anything—it’s 
wise not to say anything to your family be- 
yond the necessary jargon of living. Peggy 
seemed to think the same, for she didn’t 
answer a syllabus, but after dropping her 
glass of water into the fried potatoes which 
Lena was kindly handing to her, she jumped 
and scooted. A few minutes later I wanted 
her to sew a sail on, a boat, so I tried her 
door and it was locked, and then I knocked 
and she took an awfully long time simply to 
open that door, and when she did her eyes 
were red and she was shivering as if she was 
cold. 

“Oh, Billy, Billy !” she said, and then, of 
all things, she grabbed me and kissed me. 

I wriggled loose, and I said: “ Sew up this 
sail for me, will you? Hustle!” 

But she didn’t pay attention. “ Oh, Billy, 
be a little good to me!” she said. “T’m so 
wretched, and nobody knows but you. Oh, 
Billy—he likes somebody better than me!” 

“Who does?” I asked. “ Father?” 

She half laughed, a sort of sickly laugh. 
“No, Billy. Not father — he — Jack — Dr. 
Denbigh. Oh, you know, Billy! You heard 
what mother said.” 

“ O—o—oh!” I answered her in a contem- 
plating slowness. “ Oh—that’s so! Do you 
mind if he gets engaged to Aunt Elizabeth ?” 

“ Do—I—mind?” said Peggy, as if she was 
astonished. “ Mind? Billy, Ill love him till 
I die! It would break my heart!” 

“Oh no, it wouldn’t,” I told her, because 
I thought I’d sort of comfort her. “ That’s 
truck. You can’t break muscles just by 
loving. But I know how you feel, because 
that’s the way I felt when father gave that 
Irish setter to the Tracys.” 

She went on chattering her teeth as if she 
was cold, so I put the table-cover around her. 
“You dear Billy,” she said, but that was 
stuff. 

“T wouldn’t bother,” I said. “ Likely he’s 
forgotten about you. I often forget things 
myself.” That didn’t seem to comfort her, 
for she began to sob out loud. “Oh, now, 
Peg, don’t ery,” I observed to her. “He 
probably likes Aunt Elizabeth better than 
you, don’t you see. T think she’s prettier my- 
self. And, of course, she’s a lot cleverer. She 
tells funny stories and makes people laugh, 
and you never do that. You’re a good sort, 
but quiet and not much fun, don’t you see? 
Maybe he got plain tired of you.” 

But instead of heing cheered up by my ex- 


plaining things, she put her head on the table 
and just yowled. Girls are a queer species. 

“ You’re eruel, cruel!” she sobbed out, and 
you bet that surprised me—me that was 
comforting her for all I was worth! I patted 
her on the back of the neck, and thought hard 
what other soothings 1 could squeegee out. 
Then I had an idea. “ Tell you what, Peg,” 
I said, “it’s too darned bad of Dr. Denbigh, 
if he just did it for meanness, when you 
haven’t done anything to him. But maybe 
he got riled because. you begged him so to 
let vou be engaged to him. Of course a man 
doesn’t want to be bothered—if he wants to 
get engaged he wants to, and if he doesn’t 
want to he doesn’t, and that’s all. I think 
probably Dr. Denbigh was afraid you'd be 
at him again when you came home: so he 
hurried up and snatched Aunt Elizabeth.” 

Peggy lifted her face and stared at me. 
She was a sight, with her eves all bunged up 
and her cheeks sloppy. “ You think he is 
engaged to her, do you, Billy?” she asked me. 

Her voice sort of shook, and I thought Td 
better settle it for her one way or the other, 
so I nodded and said, “ Wouldn’t be sur- 
prised,” and then, if you'll believe it, that 
girl got angry—at me. silly, you’re brutal 
--vyou’re like any other man-thing — cold 
blooded and faithless—and—” and she began 
chokity-choking again, and I was disgusted 
and cleared out. 

I was glad when she went off to college, 
because, though she’s a kind-hearted girl, she 
was so peevish and untalkative it made me 
tired. I think people ought to be cheerful 
around their own homes. But the family 
didn’t seem to see it—there are such a lot of 
us that you have to blow a trumpet before 
you get any special notice, except me when I 
don’t wash my hands. Yet, what’s the use 
of washing your hands when you’re certain to 
get them dirty again in five minutes? 

Well, then, a while ago Peggy wrote she 
was engaged to Harry Goward, and there was 
great excitement in the happy home. My 
people are mobile in their temperatures, any- 
way—a little thing stirs them up. I thought 
it was queerish, but IT didn’t know but Peggy 
had changed her mind about loving Dr. Den- 
bigh till she died. I should think that was 
too long myself. I was busy getting my sad- 
dle mended and a new bridle, so T didn’t have 
time for gossip. 

Harry came to visit the family, and the 
minute I inspected him over I knew he was 
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a sissy. If you'll believe me, 
that grown-up man can’t chin 
himself. He sings and paints 


apple blossoms, byt he fell three- 
cornered over a fence that | 
vaulted; he may be fascinating, 
as Lorraine says, but he isn’t 
worth saving, in my judgments. 
I said so to Dr. Denbigh one 
day when he picked me up in 
his machine and brought me 
home from school, and he was 
sympathetic and asked intelli- 
gent questions—at least some of 
them were; some of them were 
just slow remarks about if Peggy 
seemed to be very happy and 
that sort of stuff that doesn’t 
have any foundations. I told 
him particularly that I like au- 
tomobiles, and he thought a 
minute, and then said: 

“If you were going to be 
playing near the Whitman sta- 
tion to-morrow I'd pick you up 
and take you on a twenty-mile 
spin I’m lunching with some 
people near Whitman, and going 
on to Elmville.” 

“Oh, pickles!” said I. “ Will 
you, really? Of course I'll be 
there. Tl drive over with the 
expressman—he’s a friend of 
mine—right after lunch,” I said, 
“and Vl wait around the sta- 
tion for you.” 

So I did that, and while | 
was waiting I saw Aunt Eliza- 
beth coming—I saw her first, so 
I hid. I was afraid if she saw 
me she'd find out I was going 
with Dr. Denbigh and snatch 
him herself. I heard her send- 
ing a crazy telegram to Harry 
Goward, and then I forgot all 
about it until I wanted to dis- 
tract Alice’s mind off some 
cookies that I had accumulated 
at Lorraine’s house. Alice is a 
pig. She never lets me stuff in 
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peace. So I told her about the telegram—lI 
knew Alice would be perturbed with that. 
She just loves to tell things, but she made 
me tell Peggy, and there was a hullabaloo 
promptly. Nobody confided a word to me, 
and I didn’t care much, but I saw them all 
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BILLY, BILLY!” SHE SAID, AND KISSED ME, 


whispering in low tones and being very busy 
about it, and Peg looking madder than a 
goat, and I guessed that Alice had made me 
raise Cain. 

Now, I’ve got to back up and start over. 
Golly! it’s harder than you'd think just to 
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write down things the way they happened, 
like I promised Lorraine. Let’s see— Oh 
yes, of course—about Dr. Denbigh and the 
bubble. I was in a fit for fear dear Aunt 
Elizabeth would linger around till the doctor 
came, and then somehow I’d be minus one 
drive in a machine. She didn’t; she cleared 
out with solidity and despatch, and my Au- 
rora, as the school-teacher would say, came 
in his whirling car, and in I popped, and we 
had a corking time. He let me drive a little. 
You see, the machine is a— Oh, well, Lor- 
raine said specially I was not to describe au- 
tomobiles. That seems such a stupid restrict- 
iveness, but it’s a case of cookies, so I'll cut 
that out. 

There really wasn’t much else to tell, only 
that Dr. Denbigh started right in and raked 
out the inmost linings of my soul about Peg- 
gy and Harry Goward. It wasn’t exactly 
cross examination, because he wasn’t cross, 
yet he fired the questions at me like a can- 
non, and I answered quick, you bet. Dr. 
Denbigh knows what he wants, and he means 
to get it. Just by accident, towards the last 
I let out about that day in the winter when 
they were chaffing Aunt Elizabeth at the 
table about him, and how he’d taken her out 
in the machine, and how mother had said 
there might be an engagement to write Peggy 
about. 

“Oh!” said Dr. Denbigh “ Oh!—oh!” 

Funny, the way he went on saying, “ Oh! 
Oh!” 

I thought if that interested him he might 
like to hear about Peg throwing a fit in her 
room after, so I told him that, and how I 
tried to comfort her, and how unreasonable 
she was. And what do you suppose he said? 
He looked at me a minute with his eyebrows 
away down and his mouth jammed together, 
and then he brought out, 

“You little devil!” 

That’s not the worst he said, either. I guess 
mother wouldn’t let me go out with him if 
she knew he used profanity—Maria wouldn't, 
anyway. I have decided I won’t tell them. 
It’s the only time I ever caught him. The 
other thing is this. He said to himself—but 
out loud—I think he had forgotten me— 
“So they made her believe I liked her. aunt 
better.” And then, in a minute, “She said 
it would break her heart—bless her!” And 
two or three other interlocutory remarks like 
that, meaning nothing in particular. And 
then all of a sudden he brought his fist down 


on his knee with a bang and said, “Damn 
Aunt Elizabeth!”—not loud, but compressed 
and explodingly, you know. I looked at him, 
and he said: “ Beg pardon, Billy. Your 
aunt’s a very charming woman, but I mean 
it. I only asked her to go out with me be- 
cause she talked more about Peggy than any- 
body else would,” he went on. 

I thought a minute and put two and two 
together pretty quick. “You mind about 
Peggy’s being engaged to Harry Goward, 
don’t you?” I asked him, for I saw right 
through him then. 

He looked queer. “ Yes, I mind,” he said. 

“But you wouldn’t be engaged to her your- 
self,” I propounded to him, and he grinned, 
and said something about more things in 
heaven and earth, and called me Horatio, 
which isn’t even my middle name. _ I reck- 
on he got struck crazy a minute. And then 
he made me tell him further what Peggy 
said and what I said, and he laughed that 
time, about my comforting her, though I 
don’t see why. It doesn’t. pay to give up im- 
portant things to be kind and thoughtful in 
this world—nobody appreciates it, and you 
are sure to be sorry you took the time. When 
I got up-stairs, after comforting Peggy, my 
toad had jumped in the water-pitcher and 
got about drowned—he never was the same 
toad after—and if I hadn’t stopped in Peg’s 
room to do good it wouldn’t have happened. 
And Dr. Denbigh laughed at me _ besides. 
However, for an old chap of forty, he’s a 
peach. I’m not kicking at Dr. Denbigh. 

Then, let’s see— It makes me tired to go on 
writing this stuff—I wish I was through. 
But the cookies—I see a vision of a mountain 
range of cookies with currants on them— 
crumbly cookies! Up and at it again for me. 

The next stunt I had a shy at was a letter 
that Harry Goward asked Alice to give Peg- 
gy, and Alice gave it to me because she was 
up to something else just that minute. She 
didn’t look at the address, but you bet your 
sweet life I did when IT heard it was from 
Harry Goward. I saw it was addressed to 
Peg. Then I stuffed it in my pocket and 
plain forgot, because T was in a hurry to go 
fishing with Sid Tracy. I put a chub on top 
of it that I wanted to keep for bait, and when 
I pulled it out—the letter—the chub hadn’t 
helped much. The envelope was a little slimy. 
T said, “ Gee!” 

Sid said, “ What's that ?”’ 

“A letter to my sister from that chump, 
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Harry Goward,” said I. “T’ve got to take it 
to her. Looks pretty sad now.” 

Sid didn’t like Harry Goward any more 
than I did, because he’d borrowed Sid’s best 
racket and left it out in the rain, and then 
just laughed. So he said: “ Not sad enough. 
Give it to me. Ill fix it.” , 

He had some molasses-candy that he’d bit, 
and he rubbed that over it a little, and then 
suddenly we heard Alice calling, and he 
crammed the letter in his pocket, candy and 
all, and there were some other things in there 
that stuck to it. We were so rattled when 
Alice appeared and demanded that very let- 
ter in her lordly way that I forgot if I had 
it or Sid, and I went all through my clothes 
looking for it, and then Sid found it in his, 
and, oh, my! Miss Alice turned up her nose 
when she saw it. It did look smudgy. 

Sid hurriedly serubbed it with his hand- 
kerchief, but even that really didn’t make it 
clean, and by that time you couldn’t read the 
address. Alice didn’t ask me if I'd read it, 
or I'd have told her. 

There was a fuss afterwards in the family, 
but I kept clear of it. I wouldn’t have time 
to get through what I have to do if I attended 
to their fusses, so all I knew was that it had 
something to do with that letter. All the 
family were taking trains like a procession 
for two or three days. I don’t know why, so 
Lorraine can’t expect me to write that down. 

There’s only one other event of great sig- 
nification that I know about, and nobody 
knows that except me and Dr. Denbigh. and 
Peggy. It was this way. The doctor saw 
me on the street one afternoon—I can’t re- 
member what day it was—and stopyed his 
machine and motioned to me to get in. You 
bet I got. He shook hands with me just the 
way he would with father, and not as if I 
were a contemptible puppy. 

“ Billy, my son, I want you to do something 
for me,” he said. 

“ All right,” said T. 

“T’ve got to see Peggy,” he went on. “I’ve 
got to”—and he looked as fierce as a circus 
tiger. “T can’t sit still and not lift a finger 
and let this wretched business go on. I won’t 
lose her for any silly seruples.” 

I didn’t know what he was driving at, but 
I said, “I wouldn’t, either,” in a sympathetic 
manner. 

“T’ve got to see her,” he fired at me again. 

“Yep,” T said. “She's up at the house 
now. Come on.” But that didn’t suit him. 


He explained that she wouldn’t look at him 
when the others were around, and that she 
slid off and wormed out of his way, so he 
couldn’t get at her, anyhow. Just like a 
girl, wasn’t it—not to face the music. Well, 
anyway, he’d cooked up a plan that he want- 
ed me to do, and I promised I would. He 
wanted me to get Peggy to go up the river to 
their former spooning-resort—only he put it 
differently—and he would be there waiting 
and make Peggy talk to him, which he seemed 
to desire more than honey in the honeycomb. 

Lovers are a strange animal. I may be 
foolish, but I prefer toads. With them you 
can tie a string around the hind leg, and you 
have got them. But with lovers it’s all this 
way one day and upside down the next, and 
wondering what’s hurt the feelings of her, 
and if he’s got tired of you, and polyandering 
around to get interviews up rivers when you 
could easier sit on the piazza and talk—and 
all such. It seems to me that things would 
go a lot simpler if everybody would cut out 
most of the feelings department and just eat 
their meals and look after their animals and 
play all they get time for, and then go to 
sleep quietly. Fussing is such a depravity. 
But they wouldn’t do what I said, not if I 
told them, so I lie low and think. 

Next morning I harnessed the pony in the 
eart and I said, “ Peg—take a drive with me 
—come on,” and Peg looked grattyfied, and 
mother said I was a dear, thoughtful child, 
and grandma said it would do the girl good, 
and I was a noble lad. So I got encombiums 
all round for onee. Only Aunt Elizabeth— 
she looked thoughtful. 

I rattled Hotspur—that’s the pony—out to 
the happy hunting-ground by the river, till 
I saw Dr. Denbigh’s gray cap behind a bush, 
and I rightly argued that his manly form 
was hitched on to it, for he arose up in his 
might as I stopped the cart. Peggy gasped 
and said: “Oh—oh! We must go home. Oh, 
Billy, drive on!” Which Billy didn’t do, not 
so you’d notice it. Then the doctor said in 
his I-am-the-Ten-Commandments manner, 
“Get out, Peggy,” and held his hand. 

And Peggy said, “I won’t—I can’t.” and 
immediately did, the goose. 

Then he looked at me in a funny, fierce 
way he has, with his eyebrows away down, 
only you know he’s pleasant because his eyes 
jiggle. 

“ Billy, my son,” he said, “will vou kindly 
deprive us of the light of your presence for 
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one hour by the clock’ Here’s my time- 
piece—one hour. Go!” And he gave Hot- 
spur a slap so he lepped. 

Dr. Denbigh is the most different person 
from Harry Goward I know. 

Well, I drove round by the Red Bridge, and 
was gone an hour and twelve minutes, and I 
thought they’d be missing me and in a fit 
to get home, so I just raced Hotspur the last 
mile. 

“Tm awfully sorry I’m so late,” said I. 
“T got looking at some pigs, so I forgot. I’m 
sorry,” said I. 

Peg looked up at me as if she couldn’t re- 
member who I was, and inquired wondering- 
ly, “Is it an hour yet?” 

And Dr. Denbigh said, “ Great Scott! boy, 
you needn’t have hurried.” 

That’s lovers all over. 

And they hadn’t finished yet, if you'll be- 
lieve me. Dr. Denbigh went on talking as 
they stood up, just as if I wasn’t living. 
“You won’t promise me?” he asked her. 

And she said, “Oh, Jack, how can I? I 
don’t know what to do—but I’m engaged to 
him—that’s a solemn thing.” 

“ Solemn nonsense,” said the doctor. “ You 
don’t love him—you never did—you never 
could. Be a woman, dearest, and end this 
wretched mess.” 

“T never would have thought I loved him 
if I hadn’t believed I’d lost you,” Peggy ru- 
minated to herself. “But I must think—” 
as if she hadn’t thunk for an hour! 

“How long must you think?” the doctor 
fired at her. 

“Don’t be cross at me,” said she, like a 
baby, and that big capable man picked up 
her hand and kissed it—shame on him! 

“No, no, dear,” he said, as meek as pie. 





“Pll wait—only you mus/ decide the right 
way, and remember that I’m waiting, and 
that it’s hard.” 

Then he put her inte the cart clingingly 
—I’d have chucked her—and I leaned over 
towards him the last thing and threw my 
head lovingly on one side and rolled my 
eyes up and murmured at him, “ Good-by, 
Jack,” and started Hotspur before he could 
hit me. 

Now, thank the stars, there’s just one or 
two little items more that I’ve got to write. 
One is what I heard mother tell father when 
they were on the front piazza alone, and I 
was teaching the puppy to beg, right in sight 
of them on the grass. They think I’m an ear- 
less freak, maybe. She told him that dear 
Peggy was growing into such a strong, splen- 
did woman; that she’d been talking to her, 
and she thought the child would be able to 
give up her weak, vacillating lover with hard- 
ly a pang, because she realized that he was 
unworthy of her. That Peg had said she 
couldn’t marry a man she didn’t admire— 
and wasn’t that noble of her? Noble, your 
grandmother! To give up a perfect lady like 
Harry Goward, when she’s got a real man up 
her sleeve! I’d have made them sit up and 
take notice if. I hadn’t promised not to tell. 
Which reminds me that I ought to explain 
how I got Dr. Denbigh to let me write this 
for Lorraine. I put it to him strongly, you 
see, about the cookies, and at first he said: 

“Not on your life. Not in a thousand 
years.” And then— 

But what’s the use of writing that? Lor- 
raine is on to all that. But, my pickles! 
won’t there be a circus when Alice finds out 
that I’ve known things she didn’t! Won't 
Alice be hopping! Golly! 


Next month’s chapter will be ‘‘ Peggy.” 
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bring up a whole family of children than 

one child. This belief probably arises 
from the fact that the conscientious mother 
of one child gives to it all the time there 
is, and one cannot multiply all the time there 
is by five. And if a woman has been con- 
scientious with one single child, by the time 


| is a common belief that it is easier to 


there are three or four she kept so busy 
looking after their material wants that she 
can’t agonize so much over their spiritual 
ones. 

People who argue in this fashion seem to 
think that the difficulty of rearing young 
ones is in inverse ratio to their number. 
IIelena didn’t find this so; nor would any- 
thing convinee her that more children in her 
family would do anything but multiply the 
problems. 

There were four distinet problems in Hel- 
ena’s mind in the bringing up of her two. 
The first problem was, How may IL best bring 
up Philip? 

The second was, How may I best bring up 
Margaret ? 

The third, How may I best bring up Phil- 
ip and Margaret ¢ 

The fourth, How shall I adjust things be- 
tween Philip and Margaret ? 

For many things as you have to be when 
you are the mother of just one child. you 
have to be a good many more when you are 
the mother of two. Helena, as you know, 
wanted to be Providence to Philip. She 
wanted to be guide to him, and also stand in 
the relation of teacher and friend. By the 
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time that Margaret was a person instead of 
just a baby, she found that she had to be 
a court of appeals, a judge and jury in all 
the minor disputes of life. 

And just at this point, her life was further . 
complicated by learning that Gifford had 
definite theories on the bringing up of girls. 
While Philip was to be allowed to grow up 
to be the kind of boy he was best fitted for, 
provided he spoke the truth, there were a 
number of different sorts of daughters that 
Gifford proclaimed at an early date he 
wouldn’t have. 

On this subject he spoke very beautifully. 
‘Most of the traits that we call ‘ feminine,’ ” 
he informed his wife, “are purely the result 
of a vicious education. There’s no use in 
telling me that my son and daughter are 
cut from different material. They have the 
same inheritance and the same environment. 
There’s no reason why any girl, properly edu- 
cated, shouldn’t have all the traits that we 
eall ‘manly. The noblest women have al- 
ways had them. It’s entirely the fault of 
mothers and fathers—espe¢ially mothers— 
that more women haven’t them.” 

“How,” Helena wished to know, 
think a girl ought to be brought up?” 

This, it seemed, was a thing that Gifford 
knew all about. Tentative as his attitude 
toward Philip had been, although he knew 
by instinct the things that Helena had 
learned with so much patient experiment, 
when it came to Margaret his assurance was 
as a tree in full flower. 

“Girls,” he said, “should be brought up 
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exactly like boys ~ exactly.” 7 Helena had 
been married too long by this time to point 
out that Gifford had always said Heaven alone 
knew how one ought to bring up a boy; for 
his part, he could say nothing beyond the 
fact that plenty of water and plenty of out- 
door air seemed to be a good thing.—‘ She 
should dress like a boy as much as possible. 
No girl under the age of a young lady should 
think of her appearance, any more than a 
sound-minded boy does. That should all be 
done for her. She should be kept clean, and 
her clothes provided without discussion. 
Don’t you agree with me, Helena?” he asked, 
finally. “ Yes,” Helena replied without hesi- 
tation, looking at the defenceless Margaret, 
who then, dressed in rompers, was playing 
upon the floor. 

“A girl,” continued Gifford, “ ought to be 
turned out to grass. She should not be 
brought up to be conscious of her sex. She 
should never hear the word ‘ ladylike.’ She 
should be a healthy little animal. As for 
manners, she should be told, like a boy, that 
this or that is not thoughtful; but she should 
never be told that she’s not acting ‘like a 
little lady.’ That’s the last thing I should 
wish a daughter of mine to act like. If I ever 
catch Margaret,” said this positive father, 
“acting like a little lady around my house, 
I shall spank her! A sound, hard body, and 
a fearless spirit in a girl is what makes a 
fine woman.” 

All this sounded very well; but Helena had 
by this time seen too many things sound well 
and turn out differently. to be over-enthusi- 
astic. Gifford had all the touching trust in 
his theories that a person has who hasn’t tried 
to apply them to such an unstable quantity 
as the human animal. 

From the time that Margaret emerged from 
little-babyhood, he saw to it that she should 
not be attired in what he called “fussy duds.” 
She grew up out-of-doors, and played the 
things that Philip played, and was to out- 
ward appearances a homespun little boy-girl. 
This was in looks, and this satisfied Gifford. 
Helena could’ have told him some things 
about his daughter’s character that he didn’t 
know. For instance, in his plans he had 
reckoned without Philip. Philip had his own 
ideas as to how a sister should be treated. 
He had been taught he should take care of 
his mother. The lessons in chivalry his fa- 
ther had given him had borne fruit. If one 
takes care of one’s mother. one takes care of 
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one's sister also, went Philip's sim 
ple argument; when your're little, 
the kind of brother you have is 
going to influence you a great deat 
more than any high-sounding the- 
ories your father may have. 

Margaret grew up adoring Phil- 
ip, and dependent on him. That 
she liked to play with Philip and 
his friends meant to Gifford that 
he was a mighty wise father about 
bringing up daughters. To Helena 
it meant that there was a very 
beautiful friendship between her 
children. What Margaret’s real dislike to 
girls was they found out later. 

they did not find out until the time 
came when school gobbled up Margaret 
and Philip. Helena had instinctively put 
off this day as long as she could. In this 
she had been aided by Philip’s promptly 
“catching” something when Gifford had 
said that really his education must begin, 
and he had been sent off to school for a 
short time. Helena was too good an Ameri- 
can to quarrel with that noble institution, 
our school system. The head of her said it 
was a fine thing, and that all children should 
go to school—if possible to the publie school. 
She often said things to her friends like: 
“The mixing up of children of all kinds is 
invaluable for fitting a boy for his work in 
life”: or, “It is fine for a child’s self-con- 
ceit to learn that a boy who has had fewer 
advantages than he has a_ better mind.” 
When people asked her, “Shall you send 
your children to the publie school?” she re 
plied always, cheerfully and without a mo 
ment’s hesitation, “Why, of course!” 

That was the way her head acted about 
it. Her heart hated school and all its ways 
—and especially hated the publie school. 
This was why so many things happened to 
keep Philip and Margaret away from school, 
and why they learned lessons at home. 
School, to Helena, was a place where you 
cannot follow your children, where they are 
subject to influences over which you have 
no control. School was a place where care- 
fully brought-up children learned bad words. 

These things she had felt: but all that 
happened to her children she couldn’t have 
foreseen. No one can. Each mother’s ex- 
perience is different. It is a strange thing 
that it has not been written about more, be- 
cause it is such a universal tragedy, the 
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tragedy of the first term at school. Most 
likely, the reason that it hasn’t been more 
discussed is that the people undergoing it 
are too busy, what with their own emotions 
and their children’s actions, to make any rec- 
ord of them. Perhaps it’s just as well that 
it isn’t more talked about, because then 
mothers like Helena would get too fright- 
ened to send their children to school ever: 
and all outdoors would be full of children 
playing, and the schools would then be empty, 
which is, of course, not the way things are 
planned to be in this eountry. 
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So, as all parents do send their children 
to school as a matter of course, all mothers, 
as a matter of course, have to sit back and 
watch school work its will on their little boys 
and girls. 

The most important thing that all children 

learn during the first term is not reading or 
writing or arithmetic or geography. It is 
how to act like some one different from the 
little children that they’ve been so far. 
Every school, public or private, has its own 
set of traditions. Every school has its own 
ideal of conduct. These traditions and ideals 
of conduct have very little to do with the 
teacher. The teacher may mould them, to 
a certain extent; she may insist on a cer 
tain sort of class-room discipline. But the 
pulse of the school isn’t regulated from the 
teacher’s desk. Sometimes it is a boy, grown 
up to be a boy in high who has 
given his stamp to a lower grade, a boy whose 
character was built on generous lines, and 
who did great deeds. It was he who im 
pressed the children of his generation, and 
left his stamp, so that since his time all the 
boys have tried to be like him — although 
they may not even know his name—the mo 
ment they try to be like any one. So the 
important school life goes on, uninterrupted, 
except by lessons. Lessons, in the eyes of 
children, are a sort of by-product of school. 
They are there, undoubtedly an important 
factor —things to be reckoned with; there 
are other things, however, far more im- 
portant. 
. Your place among your fellows is far more 
important, for instance, and their attitude 
to you—the most stringent law of the school- 
world is* the one which says that you shall 
not be different from your fellows. You 
shall keep all the traditions of your school. 
If you don’t, there is something wrong with 
you, and you are an and no 
ficiency in mere learning will make up for 
it. Indeed, it will only be against you, be- 
cause that shows that you had _ intelligence 
enough to have lived up to the standards of 
your world had you wished. 

This is why well-brought-up little boys 
come back from school full of strange oaths. 
This is what sudden variations in 
matters of speech and pronunciation. They 
are living now in a world of their own. If 
the way they have been taught to speak va- 
ries from the way the school speaks—well, 
they simply have to change. This is where 


school, 


outeast; pro- 


causes 
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SHE FOUND TER IN A CORNER, CRYING. 


all the young-ladyfied airs come from in 
your daughter—the new way of walking and 
sitting down and doing her hair. 

No, say what you will, the first terms of 
school are a very trying time to parents. | 
have never yet heard of any mother’s saying, 
“ Jimmie’s manners have so improved since 
he went to sehool.” As far as I know, chil- 
dren, one and all, learn all the bad things 
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there are to be learned first. It is not strange 
that this should be so, for a child first meets 
the world when he goes to school, and the 
world, when you first see it, is a glamoxous 
place, full of new and interesting things. 

So, full of doubt as to what was going to 
happen to her babies, Helena packed them 
off to school, and sat down to await devel- 
opments. She didn’t haye to wait long. 
Philip came home radiant and noisy, full of 
wonder tales. He was so noisy, and so ex- 
cited, that Helena felt of his hot little head 
to see if he were feverish. 
At this Philip shook off 
her hand, and said, “ Oh, 
cheese it.” 

“Tt is not.” Helena ad 
monished, “ polite to say. 


‘Cheese it’ to one’s moth 


er—it isn’t a very nice 
expression, anyhow.” 

“All the boys say it,” 
responded Philip, briefly. 
straddling his legs wide 
apart and sticking his 


hands in his pockets. 

“T don’t care what the 
other boys do,” Helena re 
sponded, outwardly with 
spirit, but with inward 
quaking. For. after all, 
what “the other boys” do 
goes with a boy, and Hel 
knew it. In so far 
as she agreed with “ the 
fellows,” Philip would 
agree with her: in so far 
as her code and “the fel 


cna 


lows’” differed, she would 
be considered unreasonablk 
and grown up. 

Helena had been so ab 
sorbed in Philip and Phil- 
ip’s ruffling, blustering 
manner, and his language 


ree) 


he had said, “ Gee!” at 


least ten times since he 
had come in—that she for- 
got for a moment about 
Margaret. Then she 


asked, “ Where’s your sis- 
ter ?” 


“T don’t know,” replied 
Philip, loftily. “I’m go- 
ing to play on the ball 
team!” “op ISN’t 
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MOTHER S41 
Helena went to look for her daughter. She 
found her in a corner, erying” What she 
was crying about, beyond the fact that she 
didn’t like school, Helena didn’t discover. 
From that first day at school, the relations 
between Margaret and Philip shifted. Mar- 
garet before had always been the gay one. 
Iler spirit was a vivid flame, swift as a red- 
bird. Gifford had attributed his 
daughter’s gayvety to the way he had brought 
her up, not having been bothered with clothes 
being allowed to like a natural 


always 


play 


and 


ro SAY “CHEESE IT’ TO ONE’S MOTHER.” 
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child, had made her the gay thing she 
was. Phitip had always taken his joys 
more soberly, playing hard, but with a cer- 
tain poise. 

Now he was a torrent unloosed. This sud- 
den companionship with so many different 
boys went to his head. He learned so 
many things about the boy world all at 
once that the same thing happened to Phil- 
ip that happens to any one who learns more 
things all at once than he can digest about 
the world. 

Helena didn’t realize that her little boy was 
suffering from this sort of spiritual indiges- 
tion. What she saw plainly was that Philip 
was becoming bad-mannered and rude, that 
he was no longer pleasant to Margaret—hav- 
ing learned that to play with girls is un- 
manly—and that he was never satisfied in 
the house. 

Margaret also continued to give Helena 
anxiety. She dragged unwillingly to school 
every day. She hated it all. Helena re- 
belled against the changes that had taken 
place in both her children; it seemed to her 
that they had both been taken away from her, 
and that she didn’t know either of them any 
more. The children were there before her 
eyes, but she couldn’t find the way to them. 
They eluded her at every turn. As far as 
Helena was concerned, Margaret’s heart was 
shut up tight, and Philip’s heart had flown 
away. 

It had flown away in the company of one 
Reddy McGower and his gang. Reddy’s 
father kept a livery stable which was next 
door to a saloon. Back of the livery stable 
was a lot propitious for the playing of base- 
ball. It was also a grand place for hide-and- 
seek, as the back door of the stable gave 
there, and also the doors of several stores. 
Altogether, you can see this: place was a de- 
lectable hunting-ground for a little boy. 
But in spite of Helena’s theories of the equal- 
ity of man:‘and the independent spirit that 
it was a good thing to foster, she was per- 
fectly miserable whenever Philip was away 
at Reddy’s. 

“Why,” she asked him, “don’t you bring 
your little friends home to play? I should 
think they’d like to come here—with a great 
big garden and piazza like ours. You 
oughtn’t to go to Reddy’s all the time. Be- 
> she supplemented, “ Margaret’s lone- 
ly. You never play with Margaret any 


sides,’ 


” 
more. 


“The fellers,” Philip informed his moth- 
er, “don’t play with girls. Girls can’t throw 
a ball straight, and are afraid of things.” 
In, this Philip merely took the say-so of “ the 
fellers”; his own experience was quite the 
contrary. i 

“Margaret’s not afraid of things,” his 
mother reminded him. 

“It would be better for her if she was,” 
said Philip, darkly. 

This male logic set Helena wondering. 

“ Perhaps,” she ventured to Gifford, “ Mar- 
garet’s played too long with boys to “be 
comfortable playing with girls. Jeing so 
much with Philip, you know, and now all 
of a sudden cut off from his society—perhaps 
that’s what makes her so different lately.” 

Gifford didn’t agree with this. It tended 
to undermine his theory about how a girl 
should be brought up. 

“You know,” Helena went on, “ after all, 
girls can’t play with boys all the time. The 
boys don’t want them around, and they get 
left out.” 

“Well,” said Gifford, “why don’t you find 
some sensibly brought-up little girls, then, 
for Margaret to play with?” 

All Helena could answer to this was, “ She 
doesn’t seem to like little girls.” 

Some weeks went by in this fashion, pain- 
ful weeks for Helena, because during this 
time she put down her foot about playing in 
the yard back of the stable. 

“You’ve got to stay at home and play, 
or play in the neighborhood,” had been her 
ultimatum. 

“The other fellers play there,” Philip ar- 
gued. 

Again Helena said, “I don’t care what the 
other fellows do. Besides,” she added, tri- 
umphantly, “the other boys in the neighbor- 
hood—all your little friends—come home.” 

“Oh,” said Philip, “ they’re chumps!” 

“Well, you can’t stay playing round those 
horses’ hoofs. I’ve got to know where you 
are,’ Helena said, succinctly. “You can 
bring your friends down to play with you, 
all of them, if you want to, but you can’t 
go up there’ and play. Reddy’s father is 
right there, and knows what he is doing.” 

“Huh!” said Philip, with small courtesy. 

Helena chose to ignore this rude speech. 

“So it’s all right for him to be there. 
But you will have to come home.” 

It was very soon after this that Helena’s 
house was overrun by strange little boys, 
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They played and whooped joyfully about the 
place, while Margaret stayed in the house. 

“Why don’t you go out and play with 
them, Margaret?’ Helena suggested. 

“ Because,” Margaret replied, her finger in 
her mouth. 

“Don’t you like to go out by yourself?’ 
Helena inquired. 

Margaret remained silent. 

“Come out with me,” Helena suggested. 
She took her daughtcr’s hand and 
led her out to the group of playing 
boys. At her approach the boys 
stopped playing and stood around, 
silent and embarrassed. 

Embarrassment fell, too, on Hel- 
ena, In that patronizing, grown- 
up tone that she so disliked to hear 
in others: 

_“Vve brought you another play- 
mate, boys,” she said, and hastened 
away. Eight or ten silent and 
awkward little boys will upset the 
social tact of any one. 

A cheerful noise of playing, how- 
ever, was resumed as soon as Hel- 
ena’s back was turned. Indeed, it 
grew to a louder uproar. Helena 
thought she had never heard such 
noisy children. Presently the noise 
of playing was interrupted by 
shouts and unmistakable sounds of 
wrangling, cries of, “Tomboy! 
Tomboy!” and again shouts. 

IIelena flew to the window. 
There, before her eyes, was Philip, 
the good-natured, amiable Philip, in mor- 
tal combat with Reddy McGower, while Mar 
garet, her fist clenched, defiance and fury 
flashing from her eyes, defied the other lit- 
tle boys. 

Helena hastened to the scene of battle. It 
was over before she got there. She only ar- 
rived in time to see Philip chasing his re- 
cent guests out of his yard, erying: 

“Don’t you dare call my sister a tomboy! 
Get out of here! She can be anything she 
likes! You’re Micks, that’s what you are— 
you're Micks!” 

Shoulder to shoulder with Philip stood 
Margaret, pale and defiant. Philip’s clothes 
were torn and grass-stained. His nose was 
bloody. When he saw Helena standing, as- 
tonished, at the door, he ran to her. THe was 
white with rage. 

“They called Margaret a tomboy!” he 


sputtered. “They called my sister a tom- 
boy!” And like the little boy he was instead 
of like the grown-up bravo that he had been 
trying to impersonate, Philip threw his arms 
around his mother’s knees and burst into 
tears of anger and excitement 

She gathered him up and carried him off 
into her own room. He let himself be com- 
forted just as he had when he was a baby. 
He lay there contented, now and then fulmi- 
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MARGARET GREW UP ADORING PHILIP. 


nating against Reddy MeGower and his gang, 
who had dared to call his sister a tomboy. 
“T won't play with ’em any more! [ll 
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punch the heads off ’em! They called her a 
tomboy just because she plays with me and 
other boys. *Tisn’t Margaret’s fault if she 
don’t play with girls. I wouldn’t play with 
people that made fun of me!” 

“¢ Made fun of me’?” queried Helena. 

“Sure they make fun of her. They think 
her hair’s funny — other girls have ribbons 
instead of little braids. And they laugh at 
her shoes—’cause she wears boys’ shoes. 
That’s why Margaret hates school so,” Philip 
explained. 

There came to Helena a memory, clear 
and distinct, of the time when she had been 
a little girl and had been made to wear 
things that other people laughed at. Now 
she had the key, it was easy enough for her 
to put together all the little tragedy that had 
been going on under her eyes and Gifford’s 
without their knowing it, a tragedy that they 
had been too dull to understand, but that 
Philip had known about. ° 

And then it was that Helena understood 
that after all Philip was her own boy and 
that no Reddy McGower under heaven could 
take him away; that he had some traditions 
that were stronger than the traditions of the 
school, and those were her traditions and 
Gifford’s. There came to her the knowledge 
once for all that the bonds which bind a 
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SCHOOL GOBBLED UP PHILIP AND MARGARET. 
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YOUNG-LADYFIED AIRS. 


child to his own parents are only weak 
if his parents are weak. 

Philip had been lost for a while, 
and then had found himself. He 
had found himself, Helena knew, 


‘ because she and Gifford had meant 


so much in his life. He had wor- 
shipped false heroes, .and might 
again; but, holding him close in her 
arms as if he were a baby instead 
of a big boy, Helena saw. definitely 
that, although the virtues a mother 
plants in her children turn out so 
differently from her expectation of 
them, after all they do grow, even 
though it is in their own way; and 
when Philip lifted his tear-stained 
face and said, “I'll punch ’em again 
if they call Margaret a tomboy !”—to 
Helena these words were an assurance 
that she was stronger in his life, and 
would be always, than all the Reddy 
MeGowers he might meet in his path. 
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UARD FERRIS had brought his wife 
Serena home from the honeymoon a 
fortnight ago. They had settled them- 

selves in the smallish, expensively handsome 
house that Ferris’s mother had bought and 
furnished for them as a wedding gift. As 
the elder Mrs. Ferris’s taste was in itself not 
stubbornly bad, and as she had employed a 
young and idyllic furnisher to arrange and 
decorate the dwelling—its location was in the 
proper Fifties just off the Avenue—accord- 
ing to his neo-antique enthusiasms, the per- 
fected result was a worthy tribute to them 
both, and, it searcely need be added, a bril- 
liantly acceptable present to the future oc- 
cupants. To add the finishing touch to what 
would have seemed a complete and exoner- 
ating maternal demonstration, Ferris’s mother 
took ship the day after the ceremony and 
departed to spend the winter in Paris, suc- 
cinectly remarking to a faithful friend on the 
wharf, “My dear, I’ve done all I ean for 
them. Now they must fight it out alone.” 
There was perhaps in that excellent lady’s 
parting comment more of the body of truth 
than would appear on the somewhat collo- 
quial conventionality of its surface. For 
certainly she had brought her son into the 
world and had shrewdly seen him through— 
for his father had died when he was but three 
—the headstrong years of his boyhood and 
of his precarious university career into the 
calmer, less perturbing period of his entrance 
into business. She had, too, observed, with 
that intuitive acumen which, as a rule, Heav- 
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en grants to the mothers of sons who are 
about to become husbands, that the young 
woman he had chosen was a person not only 
of great good looks and mental charms, but 
also of a mettlesome, spirited temperament 
which, put in juxtaposition with the like 
quality of her son, offered lively elements for 
tempest. It is possible, even, that this prevision 
accounted in part for her journey abroad: 

Serena Harwood was, indeed, by nature 
quite as kindling of spirit as her mother-in- 
law had guessed. The one girl of a family 
of six brothers—their mother had died in 
giving birth to the last of them—she had 
been put to it to maintain her rights and 
her position among them. That she had sig- 
nally succeeded in this is evidenced by the 
general and hearty characterization of their 
sister by the Harwood boys, as a ‘ 
low.” More than this, they secretly adored 
her. -She was admitted—not without infinite 
sharp words and seufflings and wrathful pun- 
ishments which she accepted and vigorously 
returned with no tears—into their inmost 
brotherhood. They taught her their code of 
honor—a high one, for the IHlarwoods were of 
distinguished Virginia stock—and _ aceus- 
tomed her to the regulation of her life by a 
thoroughly masculine rule. And since so 
large was the family, especial stress was most 
exactingly laid upon the delicate ethical ques- 
tion of mine and thine. 

So she grew up—gay, brave, honest, hot- 
tempered, fun-loving, sport-loving, loyal. 
Perhaps the only anomalous thing about her 
was her meek name, which she inherited from 


‘good fel- 
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the aunt who eame, after her mother’s death, 
the nominal the Harwood 
children, and which unfailing jest 
among her brothers; for Serena was rarely 


to be guide of 


was ali 


serene, 

Guard Ferris first saw Serena on a tennis- 
court at Bar Harbor and promptly and with 
tumultuous unreserve fell in love with her— 
and her service. The following day she saw 
him first in a game of polo and no less pre- 
cipitously lost her heart to him—and his ex- 
cellent game—much to the subsequent aston- 
ishment and jealousy of her brothers, who had 


not consciously associated Serena with the 
feminine weakness of matrimony. So the af- 
fair had its young, vigorous beginning. And 


so it came in the end—as there could be no 
terrestria! reason why it should not come—to 


Serena’s marriage to Guard Ferris and the 


GOING.” 
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ultimate occupancy of the new house by the 
fatherless husband and the 

It was, then, on a day but a fortnight after 
that Serena Ferris 
the stairs of a morning, dressed 
for a luncheon with an old friend of her 
schoolgirl days in Philadelphia. As she had 
only the distance to Sherry’s before her, she 


motherless wife. 


her return to her home 


deseended 


was of a mood to walk to her destination in 
The appearance of 
leisurely 


the crisp February air. 
young Mrs. Ferris, as 
down, was of a blithe, confident, high-hearted 
fascination—a fascination that even beguiled 
the monotonous eyes of Edwards, the butler, 
to momentary life. She physically gave out 
the impression — heightened by her velvets 
and furs and long caressing plumes—that the 
world had gone well with her and. she with 
it. Slender—too slender, said her not infre- 
quent enemies —brave-eyed, dark 
with a fine warmth of cheek, gen- 
erous of mouth, delicate and girlish 
of chin and _ throat, 
rebellion in her very erect, daunt- 


she came 


suggestive of 


less carriage, Serena descended tri- 
umphantly. 

Edwards gave her a letter that the 
postman had but just left. Serena 
took it eagerly—she was always avid 
for letters. 
itself into a frank smile of pleasure 
during her hasty reading. It was 
from her aunt whose name she bore, 
this letter, a primly, gently affec- 
tionate letter, which spoke old-fash- 
ionedly of thé duty of the wife to 
the husband, of their mutual for- 
bearance and mutual trust, ending 
with the news of a journey she was 
take, on the return from 
which she was hopefully planning, if 


Her eagerness resolved 


soon to 


quite, quite convenient to her dear 
Serena, to spend a night with the 
two of them in New York. 

“Bless her foolish heart,” inward- 
“Of course 
she must come, and stay as long as 
she likes. Guard will be delighted. 
He likes Seenie.so much.” Seenie 
was the infantile Harwood lisping, 
and the name had elung affection- 
ately through all the later years. 

“Tt is half past twelve, isn’t it, 
Edwards?” asked Mrs. Ferris, de- 
laying in the hall over the letter. 

“It is 


ly commented Serena. 


nearly one, ma’am.” 
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“TO READ MY 
How annoying! I'll be 


Turning to the libra- 


“Ts it, really? 
late,” she regretted. 
ry as she put the sheet into its envelope, 
she threw the letter “carelessly on a _ table. 
Afterward remembered distinctly the 
entire occurrence, because as it fell she noted 
that it inserted itself rather oddly into the 
edges of a magazine which also lay on the 
table. That done, she went buoyantly down 
the Avenue to her engagement, rejoicing in 
herself, her husband, her world; too genu- 
inely happy and well in body and soul to 
know or to care that half the passers-by gave 
her all their admiration in their 
eyes. 

It was after four when Mrs. Ferris came 
back that day. She found her husband wait- 
ing for her in the library. “ Why, Guard, 
how nice!” she cried. “ You’re home early.” 

“T got nervous thinking that maybe you’d 
been mistaken for a child heiress and had 
been kidnapped,” Ferris laughed. “So I got 


away early to see if you were still spared to 


she 


covetous 


me.” 
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Ce cidentally,” he continued, 
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“ Has it come to this?” she sighed, piously. 
‘I thought I had taken a husband—not a 
janitor.” Inwardly she rejoiced and read 
into Ferris’s words all the disguised tender- 
ness and affection which neither of them was 

apt at voicing. 

- Ferris grinned appreciatively. “ In- 
“as it's a 

fine day, I thought if you had no other 
engagement we might take a run in 
the motor car before tea.” 
“ Beautiful,” approved Serena. “Id 
I'll put on another hat. This ostrich 
isn’t adapted to junketing in motor- 

I’ve only two silly old teas to go to 
I’ve lunehed 
‘ do-you-remembered ’” 


love 
it. 
farm 
cars. 
and these we'll cut out neatly. 
with Sallie Bird and 
and listened to the thrilling tale of the birth 
of her first baby, who had a slant in its eyes, 
and her husband told her it was all her fault 
though why I couldn’t make — and 
afterward they had it extracted, or whatever 
that was done. Sallie’s a nice girl, 
but an awful fool. She her husband 
wants to read all her letters. Heavens!” 
imitated Ferris with deep 


out 


it Was 


says 


“ Heavens!” 
compassion. 

“Oh, by the way, Guard, I had a letter 
from dear old Seenie this morning and she 
says—” 

“Yes, isn’t it nice that she’s coming,” in- 
terrupted Ferris, heartily. “ We'll bill her 
as the first Ferris guest and charge admis- 
sion. She says she’s only going to stay a 
night on her way back from Buffalo, but we 
must see to it that she makes a longer visit.” 
Ife smiled in pardonable over the 
thought of his own new establishment and 
the hospitable advantages it offered. “ When 
We Are Married,” he whistled, softly, let- 
ting his eyes wander appreciatively over the 
library, whose proper mahogany and other 
opulent furnishings were in the heyday of 
their nuptial suggestiveness. 

Since he was not looking at Serena, he did 
not, therefore, observe the first flash of as- 
tonished interrogation in her gaze nor the 
rapidly mounting flush on her cheeks as he 
proceeded lightly on to his damnation. Ter 
eyes flew straight to the table where she had 
tossed Seenie’s letter some hours before. The 
letter was not there. The magazine in which 
it had lodged was idly in her husband’s hand. 
Another moment and she had discovered the 
object which she sought. It lay innocently 
on the mantel shelf above the fireplace. 
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“He’s read it—my letter!” The thought 
was a buffet in the face. For an instant 
Serena was bewildered, then, as is the in- 
variable effect of such a buffet, a blind fit 
of rage possessed her. She stood by the table 
rigid, tingling with the rushing tide of in- 
dignant blood. “ He’s read my letter!” The 
live anger in her was almost visible in its 
generation, like the sparks from an electric coil. 

“Well, all-Serena,”—Ferris’s affectionate 
name for her—“run-along ard shed your 
feathers and we'll mount the champing mo- 
tor without,” her husband suggested. 

The mild felicity of his voice only inflamed 
Serena’s indignation. She was too choked 
with it to command her voice. Ferris turned 
to her inquiringly. “ What’s the matter?” 
he demanded in sudden anxiety. 

Serena forced some strangling 
“Tm not going.” 

Before Ferris could recover his speech his 
wife had fairly run from the room. A mo- 
ment later he heard the sharp bang of a door 
on the floor above. 

Once in the locked seclusion of her own 
room, Mrs. Ferris gave rein to her outraged 
emotion. She threw her hat and furs from 
her and began to pace excitedly up and down 
the apartment. 

“Tf he had told me he had murdered some- 
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hody, or wrecked a bank, or burned a build- 
ing, or run away with another woman, I 
could have stood it calmly, but to read let- 
ters—my letters! Oh, good Heavens! am I 
married to a man who has such a nasty 
schoolgirl habit as that? The smallness of 
it, the dirty little meanness of it! Has he 
no honor’ Oh, I can never trust him again— 
never! And what would the boys say if they 
knew? No brother of mine ever touched a 
thing that belonged to me; they’d sooner lose 
their eyes than top read a letter of mine that 
I had not asked them to read! I can’t stand 
it. How can I stand it? What am I ‘to do? 
To say? Say? I can’t say anything! 
Think of going to one’s own husband and 
quarrelling with him because he is naturally 
small enough of soul to read a letter that 
isn’t his. As if that could alter the shame 
of it, once he’s done it. Say? JI wouldn’t 
humiliate myself enough to mention it to 
him. I'll never speak of it to him!” Here 
impotent disgust so charged her brain and 
body that she stamped her foot and struck 
out with her fists. “ That, of all things! He 
might beat me or throw the food at me and 
I could understand it and fight back—but 
this—this little crawling meanness—this I 
can’t pardon. It’s spoiled everything—every- 
thing. Guard, Guard! What made you do 
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it? What am I going to do? Oh, I can’t 
do anything! YVve got to stand it. I can’t 
leave him six weeks after I’ve married him.— 
I could leave Kim, but I won’t. I could go 
home and the boys would understand and be 
glad to have me back. But I won’t go. I 
won’t scandalize. my family and his mother. 
I'll stick it out. But oh, my God! everything 
is spoiled!” 

There came a knock on the door. 
na?” 

She made no response. 

“Serena?” The voice was commingled 
with anxiousness and impatience. 

She heard the handle of the locked door 
turn ineffectually. 

“ Serena!” — imperatively — “ open 
door!” 

Still she kept silence. 

“ Serena,” she heard in a sharp, stern voice 
outside, “if you don’t open this door, I'll 
break it open. If you don’t want a scandal 
for the servants to spread abroad, you'll open 
it quick.” 

Serena rushed toward him, twisted the key, 
and, opening the offending door, faced her 
husband. 

“What do you want?” she demanded in a 
low, unnatural tone. 

Ferris stared at her in helpless amazement. 
“Tn God’s name, Serena, what’s the matter?” 

Serena turned away and drummed with her 
fingers on a window-pane. 

“Serena! What is it? What’s happened? 
Have I done anything? I’ve thought of 
every possible thing that I might have said 
or done lately and I can’t for the life of me 
remember that I’ve been any more brutal or 
thoughtless than usual. What do you mean 
by flying off this way and then refusing to 
let me come into your room?” Ferris tried 
to make his words as patiently composed as 
he could, but he was nervously near to anger 
and chagrin. 

“T wish to be alone.” Serena nicked off 
the hard little words over her shoulder. 

Ferris gasped and made one more attempt 
at control. “ Don’t you intend to make any 
explanation of this matter?” 

“ No—none.” 

“Do you know what you are saying?” he 
flashed out, hotly. 

“ Perfectly.” 

“You are acting like a baby.” 

“You will oblige me by not resorting to 
shouts and by leaving me alone,” replied his 
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wife in the maddening calm that the passion- 
ately angry are occasionally able to command. 

“T will leave you alone. Don’t distress 
yourself over that. And I'll never cross the 
threshold of this room again until you come 
to beg me, on your very knees, to cross it.” 
Ferris’s voice was now as low and flinty as 
his wife’s. With no more ado he left her 
and closed the door behind him. 

Serena drew a deep breath. To such souls 
as are not used to combat and the exigencies 
thereof, a wordy difference is intrinsically a 
revolting and physically repugnant affair. 
Not so with Mrs. Ferris. A contest on fair 
grounds with chances of even warfare rather 
exhilarated her and tended to clear the at- 
mosphere, for she was not of a brooding, 
sullen nature. So it would have been in the 
present instance had not her grievance been 
based on an act which seemed to her high, 
boyish spirit eontemptible and despicable. 
She drew a deep breath. 

“THe can’t even understand what he’s 
done,” was her first mental comment. “We're 
in for an awful time of it. Oh, I’d have cut 
off my hand for him, I’d have let him stamp 
on my body, rather than have had him do 
such a thing as he has done.” 

Serena dropped into a chair before the 
open fire, and, resting her elbows on her knees 
and her head in her hands, sat motionless, 
staring at the blaze until her maid came to 
tell her that it was time to dress for the 
dinner which she and Ferris were giving that 
night. The flame of her anger had died down, 
leaving in her brain only such a dull gray 
ash of disillusion as lay before her in the 
grate. 

IT 

A week had gone by since Serena Ferris 
had, at a blow, lost faith in her husband, and 
it had been a shocking week, a strange, har- 
rowing, nightmarish week. Never before in 
her life had she cherished a grievance beyond 
a day and a night; and now suddenly in the 
first gay blooming of her married life, on the 
very threshold of an intimacy which she had 
meant to be the apotheosis of comradeship, 
she was frostbitten, withered; alienated from 
the garden, she had become one of the army 
of martyrs. She had found out what it 
meant to suffer. And through what a strait, 
tiny gate she had entered into the great 
stormy world! The gate of a letter—read by 
her husband without her knowledge. There 
had been a week of it. 














THE LETTER 


After Guard Ferris, at the pitch of nerv- 
ous, uncomprehending anger, had left his 
wife’s room, he simmered down slowly to a 
blank, bruised, helpless indignation. This 
indignation precipitated itself still farther 
into glacial masculine dignity. By the time 
Serena, charmingly dressed for dinner, joined 
him in the drawing-room where they were 
to receive their guests, he was outwardly, 
metallicly impenetrable, though within he 
was really boyishly ready to “make up.” 
But as Serena disdainfully averted her eyes 
and pointedly gave evidence of no desire to 
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good-natured marital jokes, amiable ques- 
tions they had to endure from their unwit- 
ting friends. It kept them in motion at 
least, and relieved the horror of that miser- 
able, gnawing silence between them—a si- 
lence questioning on Ferris’s part; on hers, 
ashamed. 

They occasionally spoke to each other, to 
be sure, but drearily, heartlessly, on dreary, 
heartless topics. Their life was a duli pan- 
tomime in an empty theatre. Occasionally 
they forgot for a moment their just wrath 
at each other. Serena would catch her hus- 
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speak, Ferris lost this inner readiness and 
let its warmth congeal. Somehow they man- 
aged the dinner, after which Serena, with a 
haughty good-night, went to her room. 

In this depressing fashion they had pieced 
out the succeeding days. Such experience 
was new to them both. They blew upon the 
embers of their tempers with the stiff breath 
of pride and maintained a front, but the 
effort was anguishing to them. As they were 
so newly married their list of engagements 
was naturally large; and this was d solace 
despite the tortures of well-meant . advice, 


HER 


KNEES AT HIS FEET. 


band in an instant of unconscious frankness 
of spirit to which every impulse within her 
cried out to respond. Yet she hardened her 
heart. And he—Ferris—would see his wife 
enter a room where he might be and at sight 
of him—for an instant—flush with pleasure. 
Then the memory of that day she had sent 
him begging from her door would assail him, 
and he would quench his great desire to take 
her in his arms and kiss her. Still, through 
it all, Ferris was the one always within call 
of forgiveness; Serena was out of earshot. 
Alone, Mrs. Ferris had every nauseating 
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experience with her soul. “I can’t stand it,” 
she told herself. Then—“ But I must stand 
it. If only I could forget it! But I can’t 
forget. He did it. Why, why, why, did he 
read that letter? Oh, what is the end of 
all this to be? He doesn’t understand what 
is the matter with me. But I can’t tell him. 
I couldn’t go to him and tell him he’s done 
a sneaking thing. I should die with the 
shame of it. And what difference would it 
make, anyway? Shouldn’t I always know 
what he did? Perhaps it will wear out in 
time. Perhaps I'll have to forget in spite 
of myself. It doesn’t much matter—I 
couldn’t be more miserable under any condi- 
tions than I am now. If it were only an 
honest fight— something to talk out. But 
this!—and it’s killing him, too. He won’t 
stand it long. He’s too impatient. Then 
there'll be another woman and a loathsome 
divorce. Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

The invariable ending of. these struggles 
was that impotent, unrelieving. Oh! followed 
by the wonderful, for Serena’ Harwood, tears. 
She was wont ultimately to throw herself 
down on her bed, the floor, where it mattered 
not, and cry as a freshly bearded boy cries, 
in choking, humiliated wrenches of grief. 

Ferris’s business offered him some slight 
relief from his mental travail. But even this 
was no great panacea. He was a young man, 
hardly seven-and-twenty, and he had mar- 
ried for love two months ago. It is unrea- 
sonable to hope that in such a state the noise 
of the machinery of living can so deaden the 
ery of the heart of life. When he was not 
at work or engaged in society, he brooded 
lonesomely by himself. And because he was 
seven-and-twenty and two months wed, he 
had not the wisdom that smiles at pride, and 
would not force from his wife the grievance 
that demanded the light. So far from doing 
this, Ferris withdrew into his sacred, 
wronged, irate self, and wrote on the walls 
of his cell, “I shall never ask her again what 
the trouble is.” 

The morning before Miss Seenie’s coming, 
Serena had a brief note—the sight of which 
vivified afresh all her wretchedness — from 
her aunt. A line or two telling her train 
and its hour and referring to her anticipated 
pleasure. She read it, and, without looking 
at her husband, said across the breakfast- 
table: “Seenie is coming to-morrow.” 

“Ah? When?” replied Ferris, dispassion- 
ately 





“ At five—the Grand Central.” 

“Do you wish me to meet her?” 

“ No—it’s not necessary. I shall meet her.” 

“Very well. We dine at home to-morrow 
night ?” 

“ Yes—fortunately. There will be no one 
else but Seenie.” 

Ferris rose from the table. “Good morn- 
ing.” 

“Good morning,” she answered, mechan- 
ically. 

The following afternoon Miss Seenie Har- 
wood, rather nervously bringing up the ‘rear 
of the confident surge of passengers from her 
train, found herself seized in the strong 


_ waiting arms of Serena and embraced as the 


girl had never before embraced her. “ Seenie, 
Seenie, Seenie! I’m so glad to see you!” she 
cried, kissing to pink the faded cheeks be- 
fore her. “So glad to see you! You blessed, 
nervous, lovely old lady, I’m so glad to see 
you!” 

Miss Seenie, unprepared and half embar- 
rassed, gazed at her niece in shy pleasure 
and questioning. 

“And Guard?” she said when Serena re- 
leased _ her. ° 

Serena’s voice stiffened. “ He’s well. He'll 
be at home later.” ‘ 

Miss Seenie followed her thoughtfully to 
their motor-car. 


Il 


For the sake of Miss Seenie the Ferrises 
assumed the garb of complete and light- 
hearted concord. They took her from cellar 
to garret of the wedding-house. They volu- 
bly, excitedly called her attentio~ to this, to 
that, scarcely discriminating in their appeal 
for her admiration between the patent fau- 
cets in the laundry and the Louis Quinze 
furniture in the drawing-room. They 
plunged her at the tea-table and thrust upon 
her misjudged quantities of tea and biscuits 
and cake. They bewildered her with their 
loud-spoken joy at sight of her. She was 
barely able to escape to her room to dress, 
and even there Serena pursued her and bab- 
bled on vivaciously of a thousand irrelevant 
things. 

“And Dad and the boys—they’re all 
right?” she kept feverishly inquiring. “Oh, 
how I'd like to see them!” 

“Yes, dear, they’re very well, very well. 
But they know how busy and happy and gay 
you are here and are so glad.” 
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THE LETTER 


Serena laughed—too gayly. “Yes—they 
know—how busy and happy and hilarious I 
am.” 

At dinner the preternatural flow of mirth 
did not slacken. Miss Seenie was submerged 
by questions, the replies to which were not 
waited for. She noted uneasily that Serena 
and Guard were talking to her, not to each 
other, and because she was a simple woman 
who knew and loved simplicity, and because 
she had spent many years with the Harwoods, 
who were almost too elementally simple and 
honest and ingenuous with one another, she 
had sometimes fancied, this futile and dis- 
tracting tattoo gave her alarm, roused in her 
suspicions she stoutly told herself were un- 
worthy. 

When dinner was over they went into the 
library and drew close to the open fire. It 
was the moment for such comfort of soul 
and body: there they were, with their coffee, 
with the friendly blaze, with the pungent 
fragrance of Guard’s cigar, with themselves, 
so bound by beautiful ties. The sardonic 
illusion was not lost on Serena. Of a sudden 
she fell silent, leaning toward the flames with 
eyes more wistful than she knew. And Fer- 
ris recognized it, too. His young, hopeful 
heart came to floodtide in its lonesomeness, 
its love, its blind sorrow. Miss Seenie, moved 
by an unreasonable pity for the two, ceased 
to talk. It was a rare instant for infinite 
forgiveness. 

Finally Ferris broke the stillness. 
are our first stay-all-night guest,” he said, 
gently. “I’m glad to think that one of the 
two people I had most hoped would be eli- 
gible for the first guest is really here, Miss 
Seenie.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” replied Miss See- 
nie, greatly touched by his words. “ You 
flatter an old lady whose experience with 
young men has been so long and so instruct- 
ive that she-is more concerned over the 
question of when she should be absent than 
present. And I am glad you like me to be 
here. I was shy about coming even for a 
night—” 

“You will stay a month,” insisted Ferris. 

“Only one night, my dear. For I know 
that young people are jealous of the early 
days of their housekeeping and want only 
themselves,” she continued in her precise, 
gentle voice. “And so that was the reason 
I wrote to you, also, when I wrote to Serena, 
begging you to tell me if you felt that my 
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presence would be the least hindrance or an- 
noyance to you.” 

“ Ridiculous idea,” laughed Ferris. 

As he answered, his eyes fell on Serena. 
She was staring at Seenie with wide, startled, 
horror-stricken eyes and with parted lips. 
Gradually her half-bent, rigid figure softened 
into a new life that seemed to diffuse, to 
radiate, a lovely warmth and tenderness. It 
was as if she herself were that rose-golden 
glow with which the flames bathed her. The 
reflections caught and rendered precious 
stones the tears in her eyes. Presently she 
slipped out of the room. 

Once by herself she drew a full deep breath, 
and reaching out her arms to something in- 
visible beyond her, she repeated in a quick, 
scarcely audible voice: “Oh, thank God! 
Oh, thank God! Oh, thank God! Oh, thank 
God!” Then she came back to them before 
the fire and sat in a penitent, grateful, si- 
lent peace, listening to Guard and Seenie 
talk. And for a reason that they could not 
divine these other two felt that a dove had 
alighted somewhere near them with the olive 


branch and that the worst of some tempest 


was over. 

Miss Seenie and Serena left Guard in the 
library some time later and went to their 
rooms. Mrs. Ferris inside the door 
of her room, listening for her husband’s step 
on the stair. An hour passed, and she did 
not move. . Presently she keard his 
sending the last of the servants off to bed, 
and saying that he should stay on some time 
longer smoking. Quickly she got out of her 
dinner dress and put on a loose gown of some 
rose-colored fabric and lace. She came down 
the stairs very softly and made her way to 
the library. The room was in darkness save 
for a pool of light from one deep-shaded 
lamp. She stood on the threshold, holding 
back the curtains. Ferris, sunk down in the 
depths of his chair, was gazing moodily into 
the fire, as one must gaze when there are a 
fire and moodiness. His wife watched him 
steadily. At length conscious of another 
presence, he looked up. Their eyes met. 

“Guard,” said Serena. 

Ferris smiled at her. 

She came nearer to him, very beautiful in 
the dusky room, her lithe figure, in its pale, 
soft garment, like a single perfect flower in 
a night garden. “Guard,” she began, sim- 
ply, “I’ve been a beast, a horrid, shameful 
beast. So much of one that I can’t forgive 
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myself nor can I tell you just how mean I’ve 
been. Will you forgive me—can you—for 
this past week? I mean, forgive me without 
ever asking me what it was that made the 
trouble ?” 

Ferris had risen to his feet as she began to 
speak. He looked at her gravely. 


“Without asking?” he said, slowly. “ But 
isn’t it better to tell? Isn’t it better to have 
it all out frankly and be done with it? I’ve 


been a beast, too, but—I’m ashamed to say I 
couldn’t help it. Wouldn’t it be better to 
tell? Serena?” 

She angwered him without hesitation. “I 
cannot tell. I could not tell in the begin- 
If I had told at first, I should have 


ning. 
hated myself. If I tell you now, you will 
hate me.” 


“T could not hate you,” he protested. 

“T cannot tell you,” she repeated. 

Ferris flushed. “I think you ought to 
tell. I think it will be better for—me, at 
least, to tell it. How do we know that the 
same thing will not happen again—and hurt 
and keep us apart?” 

She smiled sadly. 
again—that.” 


“Tt will never happen 
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He hesitated, studying the rug with puz- 
zled eyes. “ But, hang it, Serena, why can’t 
you tell?” he broke out. 

“Guard Ferris, I wouldn’t tell you if you 
said to me this minute that you’d leave the 
house and never come back again. Can’t 
you see the punishment it is to me to know 
I can’t tell you? Can’t you understand that 
I’m saving you from pain by holding my 
tongue? I’ve suffered as I didn’t know people 
could suffer—” 

“ And I,” he put in. 

“___this last week, and I shall have a scar 
from it always to remind me that I was at 
fault actually, though 1 thought I was right 
in the beginning. Guard, don’t ask me to 
tell. Don’t.” 

It was a long time before Ferris lifted 
his eyes from the floor till they looked slow- 
ly, faithfully, forgivingly straight into hers. 
“T won’t ask you,” he said, gravely. “ What 
a hell of a week it’s been, hasn’t it?” He 
added with a boy’s laugh, “But now it’s 
all-Serena,” and opened his arms. 

Instead of coming to them Serena dropped 
on her knees at his feet. 
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BY MARIE OLIVIER 
d OME very dainty linen and mus- think it will take?” Probably not one 
af S lin and shantung one-piece woman in ten thousand, without hav- Y 
dresses are still being developed ing seen the new gowns, can even 


and shown in the 
eustom_ work- 
shops to tempt 
the lover of pret- 
ty apparel to late 


fancy their utter 
impossibility. Not 
only are they im- 
possible on the 
seore of modesty 


and reprehensible 
on the ground of 
taste. They are 
entirely imprac- 
tical for the or- 
dinary purposes 
of life, and could 
not, even with 
modifications, 
serve for any- 
thing but display 
purposes. They 
are a revival, 
not of the most 
artistic Empire 
period, as their 
name would im- 
ply, but of the 
period ten years 
before the Em- 


summer purchas- 

ing. Most of 

&¢ them _ continue 
t ' along — conserva- 
tive lines, and in 

Ye no way hint of 
e the surprises in 
store for the seek- 
ers after the 
novel in dress in 
the near future. 
Yet the produ- 
cers and import- 
ers are already 
inviting the crit- 
ical to view the 
daring garments 
which they plan 
to lay before us 
within the com- 
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they as serious as that?” 
In ‘answer I can do no 
better than to describe 
one of the new dresses 
of this character sent 
over from Paris, and 
which have been shown 
as a forerunner of the 
advanced autumn models 
by two leading houses. 

The costume was de- 
signed for street wear, 
and was accompanied by 
a big picture hat with 
falling willow plumes, 
and a_beribboned staff 
some five feet four 
inches in length. The 
staff is looked upon as 
part of the costume, and 
ean be truthfully liken- 
ed to the baton of a 
drum-major. It is car- 
ried in the same theat- 
rical way. In its lines 
and trimmings the waist 
was not unlike that of 
the costume shown on 
page 858. The skirt, 
which was set on per- 
haps two inches below 
the armpits, was abso- 
lutely without trimming 
and as guiltless of lin- 
ing. It was scant around 
hips and waist and very 
narrow at the foot, 
though it lay ten inches 
on the ground in the 
back. Here it was given 
a triple hem, with an 
interlining to a depth of 
twenty inches, to give 
it the required weight. 
Because of its narrow- 
ness and to facilitate 
walking, which  other- 
wise would have been 
YouNG GIRL’S LINGERIE DRESS trimmed with Irish lace and filet difficult, the left side of 


insets and scalloped around the bottom edge of the flounce, little 
hand-run tucks on the hips and in the flounce the front, where the skirt 




















































LATEST HINTS FROM PARIS 





was seamed, was left 
open to the knee. At 
each step taken by the 
wearer, the garment 
opened, showing the leg 
to the knee. In fact, 
both limbs were visible 
to this point. Nothing 
was worn under the dress 
but silk tights, and these 
of a color in marked 
contrast with the outer 
garment. Every move- 
ment, then, of even the 
thinnest of figures is vis- 
ible under these dresses. 

Such color combinations 
as Napoleon blue tights 
and slippers with a buff 
cloth dress, or green 
under champagne color, 
or, again, cherry color 
under mole shades, are 
among the combinations 
shown in the advance 
importations. It is but 
fair to say that the cos- 
tumes so brought to 
America are by no means 
so modest a3 the photo- 
graphs shown in the last 
issue of the Bazar. They 
are correctly reproduced 
on the bill-boards which 
occasionally herald the 
approach of burlesque 
Amazons. Nevertheless, 
they are sure to affect 
the styles of the next few 
months. Petticoats, for 
example, will be reduced 
to the narrowest propor- 
tions and will be made 
of chiffon or crépe. Real 
Greek lines will prevail 
in the evening and 
afternoon dresses, Long 


and slim lines and high 


waists are to be the LINGERIE Gown of fine lawn combined with Valenciennes and 
° Cluny lace, odd little spencer arrangement of cut and embroidered 
fashion. linen, the sleeve and yoke are made in one 
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Street Gowns and Hats 





GOWN OF WHITE MOUSSELINE printed with corn- 
flowers, belt and bands of blue satin. 


+ 


HE late summer is noticeable 
for the number of pretty striped 
and checked suitings that appear 


in pleasing modifications of the earlier 
summer styles. As usual, a great many 
black and white combinations are 
seen, especially in those incomparable 
utility fabrics, the worsted suitings, 
that defy humidity and give a note 
of freshness, smartness, and novelty to 
August and early September dresses. 





LINEN su!It with same color braiding on 
skirt and coat. Cluny lace collar 
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ingenuity is displayed in contriving 
combinations of the stripes. There 
is less variety in the mixing of two 







VOILE TAILOR COSTUME in two shade 
of one color and two widths of stripes 


Suits on the general lines of 
the first shown on this page 
are perhaps most favored at 


MUSHROOM-COLOR CREPE DE CHINE OR METEORE With soutach: 
the moment, and the greatest f the same shade; model for sumn er street gow! 
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repeats the horizontal use of the 
lines. I saw a novel employ- 
ment of stripes recently which was 
even more ingenious. The material 
was of striped shantung. One en- 
tire side of the skirt was given hori- 
zontal stripes, the other perpendicu- 
lar ones. The two sides came to- 
gether under lengthwise panels back 
and front, which were made of bias- 
cut material. 

These self-trimmed dresses have the 
double attraction of good style and 
economy. There is an increasing use 
of tucked bands, revers, panels, cuffs, 
ete., which is another method of 
























WHITE LACE HAT trimmed with ivy and 
roses and rosette of white tulle. 
checks, but this, too, is tried with 


stylish results oceasionally by the 
tailor. For example, one suit of 
late make was given a skirt of 
closely pleated pin-check material. 
It was made ankle length, with a 


five-inch hem, above which was 
stitched a five-inch fold of an- 
other material having half-inch 
checkered ground in the same 
colors—namely, brown and cream. 
The voile tailor costume shown 

i] 


on page 859 offers many sug- 
gestions for the fashionable mak- 
ing up of striped goods. The 
upper portion of the skirt, as 
will be seen, employs the lines 
vertically. The trimming bands —Za 


are cut horizontally, and the F ; ase ; ee 
P * Exquisite aT of soft smoke-gray straw, something like 
flare portion of the lower skirt a thick chip; band of embroidery in colors. 
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Desicn By Matuicpe See for ecru shantung coat and skirt trimmed with bands of the.same and 
shantung having fine black stripes. Mauve linen waistcoat with black satin collar. 


self-trimming that is popular at pres- tucks in the costume of shantung il- 


ent. Moreover, its popularity is grow- lustrated on this page. Many voile 
ing. You will see the effects of these dresses are trimmed in this way. 
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cream or snowy white hat appears 
early in August. Generally it is 
wound with crépe or chiffon, or simply 
trimmed with stiff white wings. This 
year such hats are given sharp notes 
of cretonne, either in a high soft band 
about the crown, or in disks. I saw 
a charming hat of this sort recently, 
in which the disks were covered with 
cretonne in such a way that each was 
centred with a rose. Each appeared f 
to fasten in position a white Mercury 

wing, of which there were two, one at 

each side of the front, turning back- 


























LINEN TENNIS DRESS with spiral skirt in side 
pleats, lingerie blouse with lace 


HE quaintest novelty of the late 
eer - cretonne as a milli- LATE SUMMER OVERBLOUSE of bands of delicate & 
nery fabric. Each year the cretonne with a lace blouse / 
| 
q 
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ward like the familiar head-dress of 
the god. Light, delicately printed cre- 
tonnes are, of course, chosen for such 
purposes, and the results are astonish- 
ingly pretty. One lately produced 
model was made in this way. The 
upper and under sides of the wide 
brim were moulded with the flowered 
stwff and the edge finished with an 
inch-wide black satin binding. The 
full Charlotte crown was of cretonne. 
Black satin ribbon was passed around 
the base of the crown and brought 
together at the left side of the front. 

Cretonne belts bound with leather, 
also metal-studded leather belts are 





















WHITE LINEN SUIT with panel and 
coat of cutwork embroidery 


among the attractive new 
“ things. The cretonne belts, ¥ 
like those in soft leather, 
LAVENDER VOILE GOWN trimmed with purple ribbons. Lace - ; 
vest. pleated princesse model. are given metal eyelet holes. 
we 2 On oe 
a aC¥ PRC . Se eee rat ah . Ci 
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ERE is a schedule of expendi- 
H ture according to which the 

sum of two hundred and fifty 
dollars may be wisely spent in the 
purchase of an autumn wardrobe. It 
is arranged in response to a Bazar 
correspondent who has asked for sug- 
gestions along this line. I advise the 
spending of only a portion of this sum 
at a time, and this 
for the reason that 
few besides the but- 
terflies of fashion 
ever imperatively 
demand an actual- 
ly complete ward- 
robe at the very 
opening -of the 
season. Moreover, 
the first principle 
of economy in 
dress is prudent 
purchasing. It is 
dificult even for 
the expert in dress 
selection to be pru- 
dent at the begin- 
ning of a new fash- 
ion season. At 
that time all nov- 
elties of shape or 
weave are high in 
price, and untested 
as to the value of 
their style. This 
is usually very uncertain. The woman 
who hastens to buy a suit of any sort 
the moment it is put upon the market 
is almost certain to find herself at 
the end of the month wearied of her 
purchase, replicas of which she sees 
everywhere, and the style of it, for 
her, at least, is vanished forever. 
This is especially the case with tai- 
lored suits, the best of which are now 


=>. 
AN AUTUMN WARDROBE FOR $250 





A DRESS BLOUSE for luncheon or theatre wear, 
soft silk and lace combined. 


BAZAR 


the important feature of the ward- 
robe of every woman, no matter how 
generous or how limited her dress al- 
lowance. 

In the schedule prepared, $75 is 
set aside in the beginning for the 
purchase of the smaller necessities. 
Roughly estimated, these would cost 
as follows: Three flannel or thin cloth 
morning waists, 
$10; three hats, 
$25; four pairs of 
street gloves, at 
$1.25 a pair, $5; 
two pairs of long 


gloves for after- 
noon or evening 
wear, at $2.50 a 


pair, $5; two pairs 
of street boots, at 
$4 each, and two 
pairs of slippers at 
$2.50 and $3.50, re- 
spectively — total, 
$14. The total ex- 
penditure to this 
point has been $59. 
There remain $16 
of the original 
$75 with which to 
buy hosiery, neck- 
wear, corsets, un- 
derwear. That 
sum will seem 
small at first 
glanee; but, on the other hand, a 
generous allowance has been made on 
the articles named, and in the actual 
purchase of them their cost will prob- 
ably be materially cut. This is es- 
pecially likely to be the case with 
shoes, of which there are many ex- 
cellent makes sold everywhere at regu- 
lar prices of $3 and $3.50 a pair. The 
evening gloves mentioned are the only 
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articles in the list on which a reduc- 
tion is unlikely to occur. 

The women who may count each 
fall upon a $250 dress allowance has 
a far simpler proposition to meet in 
the question of economical purchasing 
than has she who has that sum at 
her disposal only in an _ occasional 
year. The first, for example, may 
overlap her seasons readily, so that 
hasty purchases are never necessary. 


RECEPTION DRESS in fine cloth with braided 
bodice and lace yoke with velvet bows. 





WAIST GARNITURE with which to vary a simple 
evening or home afternoon or reception dress 
She will make a point of buying each 
year, at an advantageous moment, a 
handsome tailor suit. That once se- 
lected in a form and material which 


perfectly become its wearer and 
which are also at the same time 
up-to-date, may always be counted 
upon for two seasons’ wear. Its 


owner thus begins a new season with 
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and they follow it as the true guide 
to the perfecting of special lines or 
styles. The second output of the sea- 
son’s dresses, therefore, always pos- 
sesses more enduring style than the 
first, and the woman who is provided 
with a pleasing and still fresh tai- 
lored suit at the beginning of a season 
may contentedly wait to take advan- 
tage of the second “crop.” She is the 
true economist, the better purchaser, 
and always the more fashionably 








cyt 
LN) 
NEW COMBINATION GARMENT for wearing with / 
the present styles of princess gowns ( = 
4 
a last season’s suit, which is still Se 
modish, and continues to wear it until | 


prices are lowered on really good 
things and the first mistakes of the 
season’s cut are rectified. All tailors 
recognize the need for immediate 
modifications after the launching of a ‘ 
given style of gown. They recognize a 
that in the multitude of women’s com- 

sae 2 P A HALF-TAILORED COSTUME suitable for after- 
ments and criticisms there is wisdom, noon wear with silk or lawn blouses. 
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gowned. This rule, too, holds good in the 
matter of coats, which, as a rule, must 
be counted upon to give two seasons 
of wear. To go back to the schedule: 

The tailor gown, that stand-by for 
fair or stormy weather, for practical 
or social occasion, is the one item of 
all others to which most careful at- 
tention should be given. What con- 
stitutes such a suit will be an entirely 
different conception in the mind of 
one woman from that in the mind of 
another. Everything is 
settled by the individual 
demands and the indi- 
vidual tastes of the wom- 
an. Just now simple 
skirt lines, a high waist 
line of the skirt and a 
short one in the jacket. 
a fancy sleeve richly but 
simply trimmed, flat sat 
in bindings or flat silk 
braids, together with 
plain or ornamental silk 
or braided buttons, are 
the features to be looked 
for in the smart gown 
of this character. Pleat- 
ed skirts are still worn. 

If the tailored suit is 
purchased with the idea 
of wearing it out, say, in 
three months, the pleated 
skirt for those who like 
them may be selected. 
The newest idea, however, 
is the sheath-top, gored ' 
skirt, rather narrower than we have 
seen it for a season, and with no trim- 
ming at the foot. This is the form 
which the best tailors are advancing 
for the: autumn and winter. This, 
however, again may be modified as the 
cold weather advances. Sixty dollars 
should be set aside for this substan- 
tial portion of the wardrobe. Fifteen 
dollars should also be allowed for a 


theatre waist or one that will serve 





A PRACTICAL thin c] 
Jlouse for winter. 


FASHIONS 


A waist of net, 


for informal dinners. 
or of crépe de Chine with adjustable 
neck pieces to vary it, may be com- 
bined with the tailor suit and suitabl: 
worn at any of the early-season occa- 
sions for which something more than 
the trim flannel waist is obligatory. 


If the woman in question must 


include a provision for actual eve- 
ning dress, this, to an extent, must 
complicate the matter. <A _ different 
and distinct class of dress here be- 
comes necessary. The 
reception dress may be 
in fine cloth. In fact, 
that would be the best 


selection of all the avail- 
able materials; or, as a 
second crépe de 
Chine. This dress should 
be made with two waists, 
one a high-necked gar- 
ment; the other a low- 
necked one, with adjust- 
able chemisette and lace 
Waists pat- 
terned after the general 
outlines of that of the 
reception dress illustra- 
ted on page 865 will 
prove valuable, especial- 


choice, 


sleeves. 


ly if made_ without 
sleeves, so that adjust- 
able  chemisette and 


may be of har- 
monizing color and fab- 
Two reception 

dresses, one of cloth, 
another of voile or of crépe de Chine, 
may be purchased and made at home 
for, at the outside, $70. This por- 
tion of the wardrobe is the one in 
which such economies may be prac- 
tised most favorably. Thirty dollars 
remain of the original fund for the 
purchase of a long, warm coat or a 
set of “small furs,” as neck pieces 
and muffs are designated by the fur- 
riers, 


sleeves 


th morning ric, 
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[Ow1ne to the great amount of accepted material now awaiting publication 


in this department, 
September.—Ebrror. } 


no more contributions are desired until the middle of 





Nore.—On page 576 of the June Bazar, 
in a contribution on the care of plants, “ po- 
tassium sulphite” was recommended. This 
was a typographical error. It should have 
read “ potassium sulphate.” 


The Baby’s Toy-Bag 


My baby is an active, restless child, always 
interested in novelty, and I have at last found 
a way to amuse her at the end of the day— 
before it is time to go to bed. 

I have a bright-flowered bag of wash ma- 
terial into which I put all her small play- 
things. The bag is light, so that she can 
easily drag or carry it about from room to 
room. When she finds a place which suits 
her she sits down upon the floor and pro- 
ceeds to pull from the bag toy after’toy with 
an exclamation of joy and surprise as each 
familiar object appears. Now and then we 
slip a new toy or trinket into the bag of 
wonders when baby is asleep, and the discov- 
ery of this new addition to the contents 
causes much deliglit and excitement. This 
simple means of entertainment keeps my 
baby occupied for an hour or more at a 
time, as, of course, each “surprise ” must be 
examined and played with for a few minutes 
before it is laid aside for another plunge into 
the bag. The brightly colored bag is in it- 
self attractive to the child and it has the 
advantage of being washed and so kept free 
from dirt and germs. M. H. 

Cuicaco, Ibs. 


Butter-making by Freezer 

Wirn the milk from one cow at my dis- 
posal I found before me a difficulty that has 
presented itself to many a housewife—how to 
make nice sweet butter with such a small 
quantity of cream every day during the hot 
weather and with just the ordinary facilities 
at command. To stir it into butter meant 


a pat of nice butter, but that was a task 
that consumed a great deal of time. On the 
other hand, to keep it until there was enough 
to churn in the small churn meant loss in 
quality, for the cream became very sour. 
The suggestion of a neighbor that I utilize 
an ice-cream freezer as a churn has proved 
a boon to me. Besides the small quantity 
of cream that can be churned, the work can 
be done in an incredibly short time. For 
the amount of cream that I have, about one 
hundred and twenty-five revolutions of the 
crank are usually sufficient to bring the but- 
ter. The freezer has still another advantage 
over the churn, and that is the ease with 
which it is cleaned. I shall continue to use 
it during the winter as well as the summer. 
Ciaremont, N. H. ae 4 


A Discovery in Preserving 


Last fall I had sent me a large basket 
of delicious pears which I preserved for win- 
ter use. Though I thought I had faithfully 
followed directions, apparently I, an inexpe- 
rienced housekeeper, must have been guilty 
of some sin of omission or commission, for 
I found, upon using them, they were, each 
of the two dozen jars, so sickeningly sweet 
it would be impossible to eat them so. Even 
using them in puddings, ete., proved useless. 
Finally I bought five or six litres of cran- 
berries, boiled them without sugar, strained 
them through a fine strainer to remove seeds, 
and then, removing all the pears from their 
oversweet juice, let them boil up once in 
the cranberry sauce, and refilled my jars. 
Not only did I find the pears improved by 
a new delicious flavor (just sweet enough), 
but they were a lovely clear red color. My 
family has enjoyed them doubly since. In- 
stead of cranberries, red currants might be 
used with equally good results. 


HEeEtstncrors, FINnuanp. L. V. 
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A Pleasure Day 

Il pon’r see why every family can’t have 
its pleasure day. We may be a bit flighty at 
our house, but one day each week is our 
“pleasure day.” It is just as much an in- 
stitution with us as- “ironing” or “sweep- 
ing” day. It is Saturday with us because 
that is the leisure day of the children. 

In summer, if pleasant, we go on outings, 
and we take along as many of the neighbors’ 
children as I ean look after. We are not 
richy but no amount of riches could give us 
more healthy fun than we get out of “our 
day of pleasure. We can walk to the park 
or beach, and a five-cent fare takes us miles 
into the country. We carry lunch and I put 
in plenty for those children whose parents 
sometimes forget it. 

If it’s cold or stormy we have fun at home. 
There’s the attic and the big kitchen and we 
have tableaux and games and even candy 
and cake making, and I enjoy it just as 
much as the rest. One little girl told me 
one day, as a secret, that when she grew up 
and had littie girls (1 believe she prophesies 
six!) she’s going to have two pleasure days 
a week for them. I find one enough, but I'd 
give up ironing day rather than go without it. 

No punishment is so severe as being left 
out on that day. In fact, the fear of such a 
catastrophe is a great help to me in the way 
of discipline. The mere hint of losing the 
pleasure of this day stops all quarrels and 
brings the most belligerent youngster to terms. 

Dorcuester, Mass. BM. PF. 


Concerning Stings 

Turee weeds of any variety, excepting 
grass, crushed together and the juice applied 
and rubbed well on the sting of any insect, 
will take the pain out in a few moments, and 
the cure will be complete. 

I was stung by a wasp while in a field 
picking blackberries, with no remedy near at 
hand except the three-weeds cure. Crushing 
the leaves of clover, plaintain, and wild 
strawberry together, I applied the juice to the 
sting, and in a few moments I was relieved. 

Another time I was stung five or six times 
in rapid succession by a yellow-jacket. The 
three weeds were tried again, because I was 
miles away from any house, and something 
had to be done immediately. The cure was 
successful. At first I was sceptic, and so will 
others be until they have tried it. 


Wasurinaton, D.C. J. M. 
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Educated through “ Clippings” 

In the few minutes daily which is all the 
time I can-give to the papers, | manage to 
keep up with the news pretty well, but there 
are often long articles concerning matters of 
national or international importance, of art 
or literature, at which I can only glance 
longingly. So I have fallen into the habit 
of marking such articles, and after all have 
read the paper one of the children cuts them 
out for me. I often wish I had as many 
pockets as my husband has, but, lacking 
these, the clippings go into my pocket-book. 

Then, whenever I have a few minutes to 
wait, as so often happens in even the best- 
planned lives, I take out my clippings and 
thoroughly enjoy them. Now that my hus- 
band and children know my taste, they keep 
on the lookout for me and bring me articles 
which I should not otherwise have seen, 
sometimes reading them to me as I sew. in 
this way I gain a great deal of information 
without any noticeable expenditure of time, 
and I always have something interesting to 
think about. I also make a practice of keep- 
ing in my pocket-book some fine poem which 
I am committing to memory. This takes 
my mind off household cares and perplexi- 
ties, makes me familiar with some of the 
best verse, and keeps me from getting too 
sordid and material. K. C. M. 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


For Mothers Who Cannot Sing 

THE ideal way of quieting a sick or rest- 
less child is to sing to it; but as I-could 
not carry a tune, this pleasure was denied 
me. Although my children were blessed with 
good health, still they had most of the con- 
tagious diseases common to childhood, and 
although in a very mild form, yet they had 
many restless hours. 

In the daytime I could always read to 
them, an entertainment which never failed 
to delight, but if they woke in the night the 
situation was more difficult. One night I 
began to repeat poetry—* Songs of Seven,” it 
happened to be—and this proved so popular 
that I was asked for it over and over again. 
After that poetry was my stand-by in all 
cases where a musical mother would sing. 
Fortunately I had, as a girl, learned a good 
deal of poetry and I added some new selec- 
tions to my stock, which included “The 
Lotus-Eaters,” “Sir Launfal,” “ Barbara 
Frietchie,” passages from “ Locksley Hall” 
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and “In Memoriam,” and many short poems 
of Browning, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 
Mrs. Browning, and less famous poets. After 
a time, I found, to my surprise, that if I 
made a mistake I was corrected by the older 
children, who had come to know the poems 
as well as I did myself, so a double purpose 
had been served. 

PEEKSKILL, N.Y. K. C. M. 

An Hour for Thought 

AmonG the fussy, tired mothers how many 
ever go away alone and have a quiet hour 
for thought about the many things that per- 
plex our lives. We have hours for working, 
eating, and sleeping; why not for thinking? 
Let the tired nerves relax, lying upon a 
couch. Think over your work for the day. 
Close your eyes, and let the thoughts come 
to you. For example, of easier, pleasanter 
ways of doing things; not only, “How may 
[ better plan my own work?” but, “ How 
can I help others?” 

We all know the old saying, “ Woman’s 
work is never done.” Well, maybe it isn’t; 
and a housekeeper may find her duties mo- 
notonous as well as endless. Washing dishes 
and making beds are not such unpleasant 
tasks if they would only stay done, but they 
are confronting you each morning, calling 
for your first strength, killing your enthu- 
siasm with their monotony. I find that sys- 
tem about my housework straightens out all 
the tangles—and with the above-mentioned 
hour of rest I am able to meet all difficulties 
with a smiling face. E. M. A. 

EvLKHoRN, WIs. 





A Wail from the West 

Every woman greedily reads the hints for 
economical housekeeping in current publica- 
tions, but I have yet to see any such articles 
addressed to men. We women are told how 
to feed hungry families with mock-duck, use 
milk when we are accustomed to cream, and 
dye last year’s fineries. 

Why not a cheaper brand of cigars, less 
clubs, or perhaps more whiskers and a smaller 
barber’s bill? And, too, why not paint the 
auto another color and skim the gasoline? 


MANISTEE, MICH. B. H. 


The Ice Bill 
Fixpine that my summer ice bill was quite 
an important item, I discovered that by 
wrapping twenty-five or thirty pounds of ice 
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in a cotton blanket, then laying a whole news- 

paper over this to exclude air, that it an- 

swered as well as fifty pounds. and kept just 

twice as long. . Bs Ee 3 
NortTuport, WaAs!. 


Again the Servant Question 

WHETHER my housemaids have been ex- 
ceptional, or whether my retaining them. is 
due to my method, is a question, but I try 
to think that it is the latter. Often when 
purchasing some little novelty for myself I 
share with the maid. It may be a paper of 
colored pins, some pretty lace for underwear, 
a box of candy, note-paper, handkerchief, or 
any trifle of the sort. It works like a charm 
so long as the article is similar to my own. 
And for holiday gifts do not make a mistake 
and give your servant a plain and useful 
article unless she has expressed a preference 
for it. Nine times out of ten it is the dainty 
thing she cannot buy for herself that pleases 
her. If you can afford to give her something 
nice, let it be a silk waist or petticoat or fine 
underwear, not the substantial black wool 
dress, and remember that she likes perfume 
and jewelry as well as you do. Your especial 
human interest in her and the occasional 
simple gift will bring surprising results. 

Detroit, Micu. H. B. 


Home Joys for Johnnie 

“ JOHNNIE,” said my husband the other eve- 
ning upon his return from work, to our three- 
year-old, “have you been a good boy to-day ?”’ 

“Yes, father,” came the prompt reply. 

“Very well,” said his fond parent. “ You 
may go upstairs and bring down my slip- 
pers.” 

When Johnnie had delightedly performed 
this act of devotion, his father said, “ Now, 
if you will promise to be very good to-mor- 
row, you may carry my shoes upstairs and 
put them away.” 

This is but one of the many instances of 
help given by our children simply because 
we emphasize the privilege of waiting upon 
us, and put it before them in the light of a 
reward for goodness, rather than as a pun- 
ishment for naughtiness. We are all a much 
happier family for it. B. S. T. 

Hartrorp, Conn. 


“Silence Cloth” Protector. 
I wisn to offer this suggestion to save the 
housemother’s “ silence cloth ” on her dining- 
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table. Get a piece of white oilcloth (the 
size of the table) and place it smooth side 
down over the “silence cloth.” This will 
prevent anything spilt on the cloth from 
going through and it will also save the table 
from the heat. Thé-rough side being placed 
up keeps the tablecloth from slipping and 
also makes it lie perfectly smooth. 
Topeka, Kans. J. D. P. 


A Stoppage in the Drains 

It is often wonderful what a little inge- 
nuity may accomplish in the way of saving 
bills. I believe that in one unlucky winter 
a happy thought saved me three separate 
plumber’s bills. It happened this way: My 
temporary cook-maiden was most untidy and, 
without my knowledge, she poured all sorts 
of waste into the kitchen sink until suddenly 
I found that the main drain pipe of the 
house was stopped, and that waste matter 
was backing up. Distressed at the accident 
and learning that the plumber could not get 
to the house for half a day, I bethought me 
of the concentrated lye which I had intended 
to use for soap-making the following day. 
I at once emptied the contents of two or three 
cans into the sink, the bathroom basin, ete. 
To my intense delight, in less than half an 
hour I began to hear gurglings and bub- 
blings, and forthwith the drain emptied it- 
self, and I ’phoned the plumber not to come. 

A second time I had the same experience, 
with the same fortunate result, but the third 
time the lye had no effect. Determined to 
avoid sending for the plumber if possible, I 
cudgelled my brain for some possible means 
of forcing the obstruction onwards. Some 
good angel flashed before my mental vision 
a picture of the hydraulic press which had 
adorned a page of the text-Look in my col- 
lege class in physics. Enough pressure, I 
reasoned, might do the work. I put the stop- 
pers into the basin and bathtub and filled 
both to the brim; then I pulled out the stop- 
pers. I also filled the kitchen sink as full 
as I dared. Whether or not my reasoning 
was right, at all events the device worked; 
for in a short time I had the pleasure of 
seeing the downward movement of the entire 
body of water, and soon all had passed on. 

The last experience sobered my careless 
maid to the extent of making her more care- 


ful, and I have never had a stoppage of a 
drain since. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, A. W. R. 
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The Week’s Meals 

Every Saturday I sit down and write out 
my whole week’s list of meals, from Sunday’s 
breakfast to the following Saturday’s dinner. 
This I put in the kitchen whére my maid 
can see it. Then, on the back, i put meats, 
vegetables, desserts, fruits, and ends, 
and write down under each all that will have 
to be ordered for the week. 

Each morning I go and look at this list 
and see what is to be ordered; but I try in 
the winter season, when one has to depend 
on canned goods, to get all of these the first 
of the week, only leaving the meats, butter, 
and eggs to be purchased as they are needed. 

Then I have an allowance for everything— 
for clothes, church, table, servant, spending— 
and so each month I know exactly what to 
depend on. Our means being limited, we 
cannot go to many lectures, good plays, and 
eoncerts. But each night for half an hour 
my husband and I read aloud, letting noth- 
ing interfere. Last winter it was Stoddard’s 
Lectures On Travel, and we found that they 
made up for much we cannot afford to see 
and hear. Many times friends dropped in 
and we had a jolly party round the fire with 
the book and some home-made candy. 

All the success I have had in housekeeping 
[ attribute to Harper’s Bazar. It has helped 
me in my house-furnishing, my clothes, and 


K. J. C. T. 


odds 


my meals. 
RicuMonp, Va. 


A Good String for Susan’s Beads 

Eacu of my little girls had a strand of 
beads among her Christmas goodies. It was 
a constant of trouble for me to be 
continually drying their tears and helping 
them to pick up and restring their treasures. 
Two weeks ago I used a banjo string for the 
purpose and have had no further trouble from 
that quarter. L. R. R. 


Worcester, Mass. 


source 


The Clothing of Growing Girls 

How many times women are heard to ex- 
claim, “If my daughter’s dresses will only 
last the season through, how glad I shall be!” 
There is no reason why they should not last 
several seasons instead of one, if material is 
considered and the proper allowance made 
for growth. 

In preparing for spring and summer, | 
have found, from experience, that ginghams, 
both domestic and foreign, will greatly out- 
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wear percales and the many novelties in wash 
goods which are often expensive. The Amer- 
ican ginghams make durable play and school 
dresses, while the fine Scotch ginghams, with 
their beautiful colorings, are suitable for al- 
most any occasion. 

I allow for growth by making a tuck on 
the inside of the skirt hem, and cut the 
sleeves extra long, running them quite deep 
into the cuff. All openings in the dress I 
make to lap over well. Garments made in 
this manner and of the above-named mate- 
rials have lasted my little daughter for three 
seasons without a break and looked as pretty 
at the end of that time as the year in which 
they were made. Cius WoMAN. 

Gaena, ILLs. 


A Schedule of Kitchen ‘Work 

More businesslike regulation of domestic 
service does much to encourage good workers 
in it. I have a weekly schedule of work 
tacked up in the kitchen, and never deviate 
from it. The work is so arranged that ex- 
tras, such as window-cleaning, can be done 
on the days when regular work is lightest. 
From three to four is the maid’s hour, when 
she can rest a bit and change her clothes. I 
answer the bell during that time. When she 
has finished her dinner dishes at night she 
is free to go out, and if I need her services, 
I pay overtime, although most maids are 
eager and willing to do extra service where 
their work is well adjusted. 

On the few occasions when I have changed 
maids, there has been a great demand for 
my “place” among the best class of girls on 
account of the businesslike character of the 
work. And what little inconvenience there 
is to me in so absolute a schedule is nothing 
to its great advantages. 

Provivence, R. I. W. R. A. 

An Invalid’s Bed Chair 

Every one knows how difficult it is, even 
with plenty of pillows, to prop an invalid up 
in bed to take her meals, have her hair 
brushed, etc. I solved the problem to my 
entire satisfaction by bringing down from 
the attic an old office chair with bent-wood 
arms and rounding back whose rungs had 
given out long before. I sawed the legs off 
close to the seat, and my invalid bed chair 
was complete and the handiest thing imag- 
inable. Plenty of room in it for pillows, and 
no danger of the patient slipping. Any arm- 


chair that is past its legitimate use can be 
used in this way to advantage. 
Mepina, Onto. P. McC. 


Economical Buying 

TuHInkInG what I have learned in the school 
of necessity may help others, I pass it along. 
I have a truly feminine weakness for pretty 
things and so has my small daughter. But 
my pocket-book, alas! does not correspond 
with our likes. So this is how I manage. 
Living in a ¢ity where we have good stores, 
I do all my trading at those that cater to 
the best class of trade, for they handle only 
reliable merchandise. They charge no more 
for the same class of goods, and when they 
have bargains they are genuine bargains. I 
go downtown about once a week, and I keep 
my eyes open. When I find what just suits 
me at a bargain price and I know that I can 
use it I buy it. I can pass the most tempt- 
ing things if I have no definite use for them. 
Buying in this way, I can have handsome 
material for what I would pay for ordinary 
goods, ete. If anything just suits me, I don’t 
care whether it is the latest style or not. 

If I trade much at a counter or depart- 
ment I find it pays to select one clerk to 
wait on me. If she is busy I usually wait 
for her to be at leisure. They soon learn 
to know you and will take much more pains 
to please you. 

I take the Bazar, and two of my neighbers 
take other women’s magazines, and we ex- 
change with one another. The Bazar is my 
stand-by, however, for I find more new and 
practical ideas in it than in the other two 
put together. I make all of my own and my 
daughter’s clothes. I make them simply, but 
[I try to give them an air of individuality. 
I find a little hand-work is one of the great- 
est aids in that line. I spend very little for 
trimmings—a little lace put in by hand, a 
few hand-run tucks, briar-stitching, French 
knots, fagotting, ete., will do more to give 
a garment an air than loads of showy trim- 
ming. I have a box in which I keep my odds 
and ends of lace, ribbon, velvet, silks, etc., 
and ofttimes use them to great advantage. I 
do most of my hand-work as pick-up work, 
and it is astonishing how much I can do. 


Sr. Lours, Mo. J. B. OC. 


Sewing in Odd Moments 


As T am the only woman in a family of 
four, everything in the “sewing line” falls 
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upon me. I pick a day when I will have sev- 
eral consecutive hours for such work, and 
cut out and plan several articles. I also try 
to do the machine-work that day. When I 
stitch, I feed the machine one seam after an- 
other successively, without raising the pres- 
sure foot or breaking the threads. This con- 
stant stopping takes time and thread. 

I then arrange my sewing so I will have 
something ready and handy to take up if 
one of the family comes in or I have an un- 
profitable caller. I can visit while my fin- 
gers are busy just as well as to have them 
lie idly in my lap. In this way I can have 
hemstitched napkins, embroidered waists, and 
dainty lingerie the same as when I kept a 
maid. I keep my stocking-basket in the 
kitchen, and when I have a few minutes to 
sit down while waiting for a pie to finish 
baking, or my bread to get done, I can do 
a little darning. 

This also varies my work, giving me an 
opportunity to get off my feet. 

“ Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 


Evmira, N. Y. S. M. A. 


Children in Church 

To interest my children and keep them 
quiet in church during the sermon I have 
made several small scrap-books of sheets of 
the heavy gray paper used for photograph 
mounts. I cover these with pictures illus- 
trating Bible and mission work at 
home and abroad, all carefully selected as 
interesting from the child’s point of view. 
The sheets are punched with two holes each 
and tied together loosely that they may turn 
easily and without noise, and so that new 
sheets may be put in or substituted at any 
time. These books are kept under the cush- 
ion in the pew and are not looked at until 
the sermon begins. Then the little one can 
make a sermon for himself. I usually keep 
two scrap-books in our pew, so that one may 
be passed over to any little neighbor who is 
growing restless. F. O. D. 

Morristown, N. J. 


scenes 


Crisping Foliage. 

Have your hopes of a crisp, refreshing sal- 
ad ever wilted in proportion to the wilted 
leaves of lettuce upon which you had been 
counting? If so, this bit of wisdom from 
my good Panchita’s experience is for you. 
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It is doubtless owing to the enervating heat 
of Mexico and the crude efforts of her people 
toward creature comforts that this simple 
device was evolved. At any rate, Panchita 
takes lettuce, celery, parsley, greens, almost 
any foliage vegetable, and restores them to 
perfect crispness and freshness, however limp 
and wilted they may be, by first plunging 
them into cold water and allowing them to 
remain a few moments, then she drains them 
off, leaving them practically dry. Now she 
puts them into an air-tight receptacle, leav- 
ing them several hours—from two or three 
to six or eight, it does not seem to matter— 
and, presto! the leaves that were flat and life- 
less are now as fresh and crisp as when they 
grew in the garden. 

A large tin milk-pan turned over another 
milk-pan of equal size is a satisfactory air- 
tight’ receptacle. It is what Panchita uses, 
and the results could not be better from a 
more elaborate device. M. S. 
Yupa Crry, Cat. 


My Substitute for a Nurse 

Wuen our little boy was seven or eight 
months old—just beginning to try to crawl 
and to pull himself up by a chair—I de- 
vised something for him which was the great- 
est convenience. It was a box twenty inches 
square and twelve inches deep. Around this 
I made a little railing just hig enough to 
reach under the little fellow’s arms when he 
stood in the box. The railing was made by 
nailing little posts one and one-quarter inches 
square in each corner of the box; then I 
bored a hole near the top of each post and 
slipped the ends of the cross-pieces into the 
holes. I wrapped the railing well with soft 
cloth so the little fellows hands would not 
be hurt catching hold of the railing. I 
spread a piece of sheepskin on the bottom 
of the box. 

He soon learned to get up and down in 
the box and became so fond of it that he 
would stay in it by the hour. It. kept him 
from the cold floor early in the morning, and 
later in the day when the weather was fine 
I eould put him on the porch without fear 
of his crawling to the steps. Cold days he 
could have a sun bath at the window, stand- 
ing in his box. This box was an ideal place 
when I wanted to take him to the kitchen 
with me. E. G. C. 

Spout Sprina, Va. 
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BY W.G FITZ-GERALD 


N Old World village of cottages that 
A mie this way and that, seemingly 
but held together by a riot of climbing 
roses. A church of. hoary antiquity that 
might have seen the days of Norman Will- 
iam, and a grand old manor house — “ My 
Plaisaunce,” the Countess of Warwick 
calls it—whither a tired woman retires when 
the Dead Sea fruit of the social “season ” 
has fallen, there to rest among old gnarled 
oaks and golden gorse-thickets, and old-fash- 
ioned “Gardens of Friendship,” with their 
heart-shaped labels and charming motto, 
“ Peu de Choses—Mais Roses.” 
This is Old Dunmow, where, eight hun- 
dred years ago, the good monks of the old 


as 


abbey church, to encourage domestic felicity, 
offered a reward of a “ flitch,” or side, of 
bacon to any couple, young or old, who could 
come forward and swear that for a year and 
a day they had comported themselves as the 
ideal husband and wife should, with never 
a cross word or ruffle of disagreement. From 
that remote age until this day the quaint old 
trial has been kept up, with claimant couples 
from all nations representing every walk of 
life, from foreign millionaire to loca) peasant. 

The remote year 1111 is given as the year 
of its inception. In some ages the old cus- 
tom languished, but a print published in 1751 
shows it revived again in all its innocent 
gayety. In the eighteenth century the in- 
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THE DUNMOW RUSTICS IN SMOCK 
quest or trial was held in the Church of Little 
Dunmow, the only part of the ancient Priory 
now standing. It contains the tombs of the 
founder, the old Norman knight Robert Fitz- 
Walter, and of his wife Margaret, who are 
said to have lived in idyllie felicity all the 
days of their life, until the old, rugged, mail- 
clad warrior passed away. In the chancel 
of the church to-day may be seen the worm- 
eaten chair in which the founder and his 
wife sat for judgment. 

No quaint old ceremony is more famous 
than this, and novelists like Harrison Ains- 
worth wrote books upon it. In the early sev- 
enties the custom was revived with splendor, 
and married couples, both young and old— 
French aristocrats of the ancien régime ; Ger- 
man burgomasters and their fraus; people of 
Flanders; Romans, and even Russians — all 
made their way to the remote old Essex vil- 
lage. There were parsons and doctors and 
lawyers, too. Even old Tolstoi talked seri- 
ously of winning the “Dunmow Flitch.” 
One distinguished German couple drove down 
to the village from London in a lumbering 
coach and four to steep themselves in the 
traditions of the place and find out the eti- 
quette and procedure of the trial. 
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CARRYING THE WINNING 

They found that any discrepancy between 
the evidence of man and wife led to a “ non- 
suit ” and humiliating defeat. This has hap- 
pened more than once—notably at the trial 
in 1899, when an amiable pair broke down 
under cross-examination and the juries of 
men, maids, and matrons gave a_ verdict 
against them, For the most part, however, 
couples of the highest integrity come for- 
ward, and think it the crowning honor of 
their married life to bear away the Dunmow 
Flitch, beribboned and hoisted bannerwise, 
as they themselves are hoisted in a chair and 
carried on high by rustics, even as couples 
before them have been honored for the great- 
er part of a thousand years. 

All down the ages, as the fame of this most 
unique ceremony spread abroad in the world, 
its celebration grew larger; and now for cen- 
turies Dunmow Church, the solemn scene of 
the trial in medieval days, could not possibly 
hold the crowds that flock from all parts of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and the Conti- 
nental nations, especially Frarce and. Ger- 
many, to view the amusing proceedings. 

Needless to say “ Trial Day” is Dunmow’s 
greatest holiday. The little shops are shut 
and special trains run from London and even 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PRINT OF THE DUNMOW CELEBRATION. 


Paris and Berlin to the Old World Essex vil- whole in the streets; white-clad children 
lage. As at Stratford-on-Avon during the Oc- dance about the floral May-pole, as in the old 
tober “ Mop Fair,” oxen and sheep are roasted Saxon days; and scenes of revelry are on every 
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THE IDYLL 
side. The meadows are black with crowds 
gathered about a colossal canvas marquee 
capable of holding nearly 10,000 persons. 
There are horse-races, travelling theatres, 
a programme of sports, and bands every- 
where. At three o'clock in the afternoon, 
the “Trial of the Claimants” begins—* By 
a Jury of Maidens and Bachelors according 
to the Old Custom.” The judge appointed is 
a local magnate of renown—perhaps the ter- 
ritorial landlord of an adjacent village. 
There is a counsel for the claimants, and a 
“lawyer” who severely cross-examines them, 


seeking to retain the jealously guarded 
“ fliteh.” He is 


fluent of speech, in- 
sidious in sugges- 
tion, as we shall see. 
In a word, he fulfils 
the same functions 
—to compare small 
things with great— 
as the well-known 
“ Advocatus diabo- 
i” at the 
of a Pope. 


election 


As sixty cents is 
charged for the best 
seats in the enor- 
mous marquee, and 
twenty-five cents for 
others, it will be 


seen that, all other 
things taken into 
consideration, Dun- 
mow makes a good 


thing out of the an- 


cient custom; for 
these prices repre- 
sent considerable 


sleepy, 


Eng- 


sums in a 
out-of-the-way 
lish village. 

Just before the proceedings qpen, village 
criers in medieval dress walk round the 
meadows bearing banners on which we read, 
“At 4:30 there will be a _ procession of 
successful Claimants, with His Honor the 
Judge, both Counsel and the Juries, to the 
Public Stage where the Historic Oath will 
be taken. The Happy Couples will then be 
chaired shoulder high around the, grounds, 
headed by the bands.” 

Gnarled oaks and giant elms that saw the 
award of the “ fliteches” when the Eighth 
Harry was king, look down upon the place 
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THE JUDGE OF THE DUNMOW TRIAL IN HIS ROBES. 
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of trial. On the great stage sits the judge, 
the counsel on one side of him and the jury 


of bachelors, maids, and matrons on the 
other. The judge is awesome in his scarlet 
robes trimmed with ermine, and full-bot- 


tomed wig. A pair of claimants sit on either 
side of his lordship, and there are court 
officials ready to call for “silence” and sup- 
press the hilarity of the eésmopolitan crowd. 
Among the recent successful couples were 
the Rev. Owen F. Jenkins and his wife Eliza- 
beth, of St. John’s Church, Mold, North 
Wales. Counsel on their behalf was eloquent 
Six and thirty years had they been 
married; and of 
their eight children, 
two were promising 
undergraduates at 
Cambridge. 
No jarring 
counsel said, had 
disturbed the 
of their 
Once, it 
seemed, Mr. Jenkins 
turned vegetarian, 
and the opposing 
eounsel made a great 
point of this later 


indeed. 


note, 


ever 
harmony 
relations. 


on, aS opening up 
possibility of dis- 
cord. Placid Mr. 
Jenkins, severely 
asked whether he 
had never lost his 
temper during his 
many house-remov- 


als, declared he had 
always left the pack- 


ing to his wife! 
Thus _ steadily the 
venerable minister 


evaded every insinu- 
ation, produced documentary proofs and in- 
fluential witnesses. 

The judge then declared that if the suc- 
cessful couple would retire to the place of 
taking the oath, the final ceremony would be 
gone through, and then they and their his- 
toric prize would be turned over to an ad- 
miring populace. Forthwith, amid great en- 
thusiasm the couple who had emerged from 
the ordeal walked down the aisle in a hurri 
cane of applause and took their seats in the 
thronelike Sedan-chairs, which were instant- 
ly lifted by the men of Dunmow. 
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PART Il 


Y friend Margaret came to me with 
my “former treatise” on “The Girl 
in Boarding-School” in her hand, 

and a teasing smile upon her lips. “ Now 
look here,” she said. “I’ve been sending my 
two daughters to Miss Mallon’s school for 
the last three years, and they haven’t turned 
out any such paragons as you depict here. 
Tout au contraire. They have learned some 
things, I'll admit, both in books and out, 
but they’ve substituted some new faults for 
their old ones to a certain extent, and, as 
I say, they aren’t angels at all. Now where 
does the trouble lie, with the girls or with 
‘the school? Please tell me that.” 

“Maybe with you,” I replied, saucily. 
“ Boarding-school is one of the best places 
in the world for a girl’s training, but, like 
everything else, it has the ‘defects of its 
qualities,’ and, of course, the duty of a well- 
regulated mother is to run on ahead and put 
danger signs on the thin spots in the ice.” 

Margaret frowned meditatively. “ Now 
how am I going to do that?” she protested. 
“IT never went to boarding-school a day in 
my life. No, my dear; it is clearly ‘up to 
you,’ as the girls say, to go on and write out 
these danger signs this very afternoon. I’m 
going downtown myself, but Ill stop in on 
my way back and see how the sign-painting 
is progressing.” 

“T might begin with the pernicious influ- 
ence of the mothers who copy their daugh- 
ters’ slang,” I called after her retreating 
form; but the door closed pointedly, and I 
was left with the girls and the paint-pot and 
the thin ice. 

I wonder if a few sign-boards will do any 
good, I pondered. At any rate, I know where 
I'll put the first one, and that’s before the 
danger of living in crowds. That certainly is 
one of the things you must guard against 
carefully, you daughters of Margaret, and of 
all the other mothers who are sending their 
daughters out into the untried paths of board- 
ing-school life. You will find it great fun at 


first to have a bevy of congenial spirits al- 
ways at hand to share your work and play, 
but you must look out rot to let your en- 
joyment of their comradeship carry you to 
the point where you are positively afraid to 
pass two or three minutes in your own society. 

“Do come and talk to me while I button 
my calls Emily down the hall, and 
if nobody comes at once in response to the 
appeal she'll stand in her door for five min- 
utes with buttoner in hand, waiting for the 
requisite moral support for the task before 
her. 


boots !” 


“Miss Milton has given me permission to 
sit with Elsie and Mary while I write. my 
letters,” announces Alice, during quiet hour. 
“My roommate has gone away, and I’m all 
alone.” 

“But why do you want to visit while you 
write letters?’ I inquire, in surprise. “ El- 
sie and Mary are using their desks. Why 
don’t you just sit at your own across the hall 
and leave the door open?” 

“But I’m so lonesome,” pleads Alice, in 
dismay. “I can’t write all by myself, you 
know.” And she hurries away to sit in semi- 
darkness and balance her writing-pad on her 
knee, with the ink-bottle on the chair beside 
her, half-way between Elsie’s and Mary’s 
desks, rather than write comfortably at her 
own well-lighted one ten feet away across the 
hall. Society is a good thing, no doubt; but 
don’t you think it might be well to stop just 
a little this side of so strong a craving for 
it? 

And, when you come to think of it, aren’t 
there a few things which you might perhaps 
do better by yourself? We will trust, for the 
sake of your natural delicacy, that you do 
prefer to dress without half a dozen girls 
sitting around the room; but what about your 
reading and thinking? Yes, I really consider 
it advisable to practise occasionally these 
more or less slighted arts. You do? Now, 
seriously, how many times a week, or even 
month, do you sit down quietly and think out 











THE GIRL 
some question for yourself? What, for in- 
stance, you will write to the friend whose let- 
ter you don’t understand, or your opinion 
about some point of schoolgirl ethics, even 
the way you will have your next new gown 
trimmed, and whether you will have a blue 
or black hat to go with it? Don’t you find 
it easier to collect a group of your boon 
companions, read the letter aloud, take the 
opinion of the majority about the ethics, and 
listen to the most flattering report on the 
clothes question? No wonder you are easily 
influenced by any girl with sufficient deter- 
mination, for you’ve not reflected enough 
upon your own ideas to know whether they 
are worth supporting or not. 

Surely that’s not the way to develop your 
own ,character and individuality, is it? And 
though you do not often use just these words, 
they are the very things which you are ap- 
proving when you say about a schoolmate or 
a girl in a novel, “She isn’t so pretty as 
Daisy, maybe, but I like her face much 
better. There’s such a lot in it.” 

And then about the reading. I don’t mean 
the sort you can do with one ear open to all 
the gossip around you, but something really 
worth while—one of the books, perhaps, which 
your teachers have suggested to illuminate 
certain pages of history, or to make some 
vital epoch of English literature live before 
you. Mightn’t it be wise, sometimes, to leave 
your seventeen friends for an hour or so, to 
become acquainted with some one really 
great and noble—to think great thoughts 
after him, and to try to probe deeper into the 
meaning of another side of your school life? 
Suppose that even now you stop a moment or 
two and wonder what they are all for, anyhow; 
the hard things and the easy, the pleasant 
things and the disagreeable, the study and 
the reading and the gymnastics, as well as the 
games and the good times. It may be dif- 
ficult for you to realize, but wiser as well 
as older heads than yours have planned out 
this course of training for you, and it might 
be a good plan, occasionally, for you to pay 
them the compliment of trying to understand 
it. 

This brings me to another sign-board, or 
rather another thin spot where I want to 
place one—the danger of living only from 
day to day. Don’t be contented to live along 
from one recitation to another, satisfied if 
you know your lessons well enough to escape 
detention or demerit or whatever form of 
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punishment prevails in your school; or with 
your longest outlook until the good times of 
your next vacation. Even from the begin- 
ning look ahead into your life, and set be 
fore you some worthy aim and ideal toward 
which to work. It is wonderful how some 
such purpose will vivify your actions, and 
make the hard things easier and the difficult 
things plain. 

Mary, for instance, means to be a trained 
nurse, and Alice plans to make a specialty of 
domestic science, and it is interesting to see 
the added zest with which they are devoting 
themselves to every study which may help 
them along those lines. Even the slighted 
accomplishment of reading aloud presents at- 
tractions to the would-be nurse, as it does to 
Elsie, who has set her heart on becoring a 
kindergartner. 

Even if your ideal is simply to be a charm- 
ing, clever woman, it will help you to realize 
the value of a knowledge and appreciation 
of good English and its literature, of the 
other languages, of history and botany and 
music; in fact, of all the manifold subjects 
with which the well-bred woman of to-day 
is supposed to be conversant. Even your 
hated mathematics develop that clear, logical 
mind which is the pride of the modern club 
woman who presides over Sorosis or the 
D. A. R. or shines in the alumnez reunion 
of some college. Neither do I underesti- 
mate the sense of fair play and honor which 
is called out in a well-fought game. No 
indeed, this need not make you too serious 
and long-faced, nor interfere at all with a 
proper amount of gayety and light-hearted- 
Every boy that you know is looking 
forward to his life-work and planning for 
it now, if he is a boy of sense, and you don’t 
find him any the less jolly or companionable 
on that account, do you? Almost every one 
enjoys meringue or whipped cream on des- 
serts, but would be very much disgusted if 
that were all there was to them. We all like 
something underneath the lightness and 
sweetness. 

And when you come to think of it, isn’t 
there a satisfaction in doing a thing well 
just for its own sake and the joy of achieve- 
ment? You say, sometimes, that you do well 
in a certain subject because you like it. Did 
it ever occur to you that you like it because 
you do well in it? Just try beginning at 
that end sometime, with doing your very 
best in a thing, making a real success of it, 
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and see how long you will consider it dry 
and uninteresting. 

[I see that I’m already counting a great 
deal upon your learning to think for your- 
selves and to look ahead, for my next sign- 
post goes before the danger of disregarding 
rules. I do not refer at all to the danger of 
being found out and punished—that seems 
somehow to add to the zest of the game. I 
mean the more subtle dangers to your own 
characters and to your after-lives. To begin 
with, there is a great advantage in rigid 
training just in and for itself. You can see 
it clearly in its physical aspect in the case 
of the athlete and the soldier—for they are 
conspicuous examples of its success. It is 
evident, too, in the young girl who appears 
in society with a charm of manner and a 
ready courtesy so absolutely a part of herself 
that they do not fail her in any embarrassing 
ordeal. “ How well trained!” is the instant 
comment. And these desirable results come 
from the habit of prompt, unquestioning 
obedience, more still from a constant, un- 
faltering obedience which is no form of eye 
service, but is even more loyal in the absence 
of authority. What would you think of a 
soldier who relaxed his military bearing 
and trailed his rifle in the dust as soon as he 
was out of sight of some superior ‘officer? 
What would you think of the boy who boasted 
that he broke training every time that he 
could without being caught? Knowing the 
aim that was set before them, wouldn’t you 
consider them. foolish, as well as dishonorable, 
to waste all their good endeavors in trying 
to shirk the rules which were given them for 
no other purpose than their own success? 

Am I incorrect in thinking that the same 
‘ criticism applies to the girl who courts the 
headaches and pimples and other ills of in- 
digestion by smuggling in forbidden eatables 
to gorge herself at every hour of the day and 
night, or who prides herself upon being able 
to evade the eye of authority and wear in- 
sufficient clothing, and run out into the rain 
or the snow in lace stockings and low slip- 
pers? Is there anything particularly clever in 
these exploits when you consider for whose 
benefit the rules are made? 

The most faithful sign-poster becomes in- 
dignant when she approaches this subject of 
girls and their health, for so many people 
have pointed out these dangers again and 
again, only to be tolerantly smiled down by 
the insolence of youthful judgment, too igno- 
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rant to connect its own wilful negligence as 
cause with the effect of days of illness and 
lassitude. Isn’t it childish and irresponsible 
to a degree, hardly worthy of a girl of ten, to 
render the lives of the principal and the 
trained nurse one perpetual struggle to make 
you regard the rules whose sole purpose is to 
keep you well and strong and send you out 
into the world a happy, healthy woman? 
Any girl who is old enough to go away from 
home is old enough to have some respon- 
sibility for her own health, and the moral 
results of shirking this or of a continued 
course of subterfuge and evasion to escape 
it are far from desirable. 

And yet you will dose one another with 
your headache tablets -and other drugs, un- 
aware that the nostrums*which make, you 
“feel fine” may be undermining your health 
or that of your friend, or laying the founda- 
tion of future dependence upon medicines. I 
suppose you feel that you are wiser than your 
elders. We all felt that way once, but we 
have gotten bravely over it. 

Other rules which it is the veriest folly 
for you to try to evade are those which regu- 
late your acquaintance with boys. However 
strict they may be, they are the result of the 
experience of a wise principal who has seen in 
ever-recurring combinations of girls the un- 
fortunate effect “of premature love-affairs. 
The girl whose chief excitement is watching 
for “his” letters is not the girl who means 
much to the school or receives much benefit 
from it. If the letter does not come on the 
regular day she ufidergoes agonies of sus- 
pense; if any slight misunderstanding oc- 
curs, she suffers from it as no woman would 
allow herself to suffer. Worst of all, she con- 
fides in all her friends and acquaintances, 
and their comments and inquiries are often 
the hardest part of the embarrassment she 
has to endure when the affair comes to its 
often abrupt and mortifying termination. 

There are more places where I might put 
these little danger signs of mine, but how 
much better it will be if, instead, I can get 
you to learn to look out for them yourselves, 
to look away beyond the day’s duty and the 
day’s pleasure, and think sometimes of the 
tendencies of your own lives, and whether 
they are leading you to the safe, sure places 
where you can walk confidently and bid 
others follow, or to the dangerous paths 
full of pitfalls where you may meet with 
distress. 
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F man has been correctly characterized as 
| “an animal which collects,” then Japan 

must be his earthly Elysium. There his 
artistic sense is assaulted on every side, and 
if his purse only be long enough he may be- 
come the possessor of an infinitely varied 
assortment of collections, beginning with 
early Buddhist sculptures, and proceeding 
chronologically downward through the list of 
paintings, 
prints, curios, 
tapestries, 
porcelains, em- 
broideries, fans, 


I} 4] etc., ete., even 
i ii to what is per- 
1 ' haps the very 
ilk i cheapest and 
ah i humblest of all 
ti] the art indus- 
ii ; tries—the Jap- 
i ' anese  hand- 
1 | towel. 
i} The  hand- 
ee towel of Ja- 
pan, though 
strictly _utili- 
tarian in _ its 
purpose, is no 
less a joy to 
the eye. A 
narrow strip 
of eotton, 
twelve inches 


wide and thir- 
ty-six long, it 
flaunts its gay 
appeal from 
every tabi-ya, or sock-shop. I soon learned 
to look for the sign—a huge gilt pendant 
tabi, the digitated sock which serves the 
Japanese indoors for both shoe and stocking. 
Why towels are to be found as a rule only 
in tabi-shops I have no notion, but witn few 
exceptions such is the case. 

One’s collection in this line is apt to start 
by chance. Every tea-house has its own 
particular kind of towel, decorated with ap- 
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propriate symbolic design and crest, such a 
decoration as might readily be suggested by 
the name—House of the Stork, or Palace of 
the Pine, or Inn of the Maple. Usually, 
each departing guest is presented with one 
or more of these towels as souvenirs, so that, 
whether by design or not, they prove quite 
as much of an advertisement as do the letter- 
heads of our hotel stationery. Finding one- 
self presently possessed of a dozen or more 
of these attractive little articles, it is very 
natural to begin to buy another here and 
there, as a particularly charming design 
happens to meet the eye; and as the number 
grows, so does the attraction of adding to it, 
for it is soon 
realized that one 
may obtain a 
wide variety, 
not only of color 
and design, but 
also of class and 
character. 

Until a hun- 
dred or so years 
ago, the hand- 
towel was merely 
a strip of plain 
blue eotton, a 
light Delft or 
Chinese blue. 
This was at first 
diversified with 
very simple 
lines, checks, 
and geometrical 
markings of 
white. It is to 
the theatre that 
we owe the first 
experiments in 
real decoration. 
The popular act- 
ors began to 
adopt a_ towel 
adorned with 
their crest as a 
sort of badge; 
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and there was soon a lively demand among 
the people for Danjuro or Kikugoro towels, 
as the favorite of the hour might chance to 
be. There is a shop on the Ginza, in Tokyo, 
to-day, which keeps only theatrical towels. 
Here may be found in great variety striking 
designs of actors in their chosen réles, scenes 
from popular drama, mythical and historical 
legends which have been adapted for the 
stage. Besides the tea-house and the theat- 
rical towels, there are the folk-lore towels— 
a most interesting class, exhibiting, among 
other subjects, the ever-fascinating fox-wom- 
an; the animal towels; the bird-and-flower 
towels, corresponding to the bird-and-flower 
panels by well-known artists; the landscape 
towels; and, finally, the temple towels. These 
last may almost never be obtained in an 
ordinary towel-shop, but only in special lit- 
tle booths near temples, where no other kind 
is sold. They are very simply decorated 
with Buddhist symbols, and are much smaller 
in size than the usual towel. These are used 
purely for vo- 
tive offerings 
to temples, 
and may be 
seen hanging 
before the 
door of some 
small shrine, 
thick as the 
leaves of sum- 
mer, 

When the 
Russo - Japa- 
nese war broke 
out, the first 
war towels 
were issued. 
I chanced to 
see them ar- 
riving at Mit- 
sui’s empori- 
um in Tokyo, 
in thick rolls 
still damp 
from the fac- 
tory. They 
were speedily 
unrolled and 
hung in a 
show - window, 
displaying 
swirling lines 
MAIDEN, of _ battleship 
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and wave, all in blue and white. The war 
towel immediately became very popular. It 
offered an excellent medium for caricature, 
and from the first was put to this purpose, 
some of the cartoons showing great ingenuity 
and humor. In such a flood they poured forth 
as to threaten to destroy all other towel pro- 
duction for the time being. 

Many and ingenious are the uses to which 
these simple cotton towels may be put, other 
than the legitimate one for which they were 
intended. Not only do they make effective 
panel decoration, pinned up onthe wall in 
the manner of rough sketches, but they may 
be utilized as covers for hammock and sofa 
cushions, for simple bedroom curtain hang- 
ings .and table-covers. Where, as is often 
the case, each towel is printed with only a 
half or a quarter of the whole design—such 
as a quarter section of an umbrella, for in- 
stance, or one of the perfect slopes of Fuji— 
the full design may be obtained by sewing 
two or more strips together, thus securing 
the necessary width and the complete design 
for an artistic little table-cover. Being read- 
ily washable and of good, fast vegetable dyes, 
they are excellently adapted for such uses 
in country homes. 

The Americans and English living in Ja- 
pan were quick to discover their practical 
utility; and in their seaside bessos (villas) 
and mountain cottages the guest will be 
charmed and surprised to see the many and 
varied parts the little hand-towel is made to 
play. Some people, indeed, go so far as to 
have their own designs made and printed, 
resulting in some distinctive feature pecul- 
iarly their own. 

A charming American woman who has 
lived many years in Kyoto, where the most 
beautiful towels are made, conceived the idea 
—when her table linen and damask wore out 
—of making table-cloths out of . Japanese 
towels. Several rolls of uncut towelling of 
the same design were sewn together in strips 
of the desired length, and thus became trans- 
formed into a durable table-cloth. So suc- 
cessful was the initial experiment that a 
number were made. One of the most charm- 
ing designs chosen was that of fern leaves 
seattered lightly over a white ground. Used 
with delicate green china, the effect for a 
luncheon-table was indescribably cool and 
delightful. Another was the ragged banana 
leaf printed in shades of Delft blue on a 
white ground. This, with blue and white 
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china, was equally attractive. A very ef- 
fective portiére for a den was made of the 
heavy dark terra-cotta red Danjuro towelling, 
decorated only with that famous actor’s crest 
in broken markings of white. 

Of course, designs to be used in any such 
manner must be chosen with care, and the 
lengths so arranged as to match properly. 
Daikoku-ya is the name of the great towel 
establishment in Kyoto; and towels from 
there are doubtless brought over by some of 
the importers of this country. If not, they 
should be. 

A brief description of the process of mak- 
ing these towels may be of interest to some. 
It is not dissimilar, in its initial stages, to 
that of print-making. The design is first 
sketched rapidly on thin paper, which is 
placed, when ready, on a heavy prepared pa- 
per. The lines of the composition are then 
carefully cut through with sharp knives, 
forming, when finished, a stencil just the size 
and shape of a towel. From this stencil the 
design is transferred in a paste containing 
some fixing fluid to a roll of white cotton, 
of a length sufficient to make twelve towels, 
the design, of course, being repeated twelve 
times. After being printed in colors, which 
is done by pouring the dyes through the 
twelve thicknesses of cloth at one time, the 
roll is flung into a bath, is afterwards hung 
out to dry, and then pressed smooth and rolled 
—the pressing being the only part of the 
process that is done by machinery. 

As my collection grew, I became more and 
more interested in it. Many an expedition 
was made to Tokyo and neighboring villages, 
with the sole hope of being able to obtain 
some new and interesting specimens.  Sel- 
dom did I return empty-handed, and some- 
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times the reward 
was great in the 
find of some rare 
mythological sub- 
ject, finely treated 
—such as a mag- 
nificent takara- 


bune, the treasure- 
ship loaded with 
the seven gods of 
fortune; or a gor- 


geous shishi, with 
waving tail and 
mane, the sacred 
animal that ever 
guards the temple 


doorways. 
Down in Kyoto, 





where are dyed 
those exquisite 
shimmering crépes ° 
that seem made 


of moonshine and 
the hearts of flow- 
ers, the towels, too, 











are more delicate- 
ly dyed; and some * 
of them are as — 





beautiful in de- 
sign and tint as a 
water-color sketch. 
A friend to whom I gave several had them 
framed for her studio, where, indeed, they 
held their own remarkably well. 

In that land of joy, of beauty, of art, 
where so much may be had for so little, I 
ean think of no one collection yielding a 
richer return for the outlay of time and 
money than the simple cotton hand-towel of 
the flowery land of Japan. 


\ FLOWER DESIGN. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE QUESTION 


article on Woman’s Wardrobe, published 
in the Bazar, and the more I read it the 
is extremely 


| HAVE read and reread Ida Hamilton’s 


more I am convinced that it 
misleading. 

My husband earns about as much as a 
teacher, and by birth and education we are 
entitled to about that class of associates. 
Consequently I attend a few large enter- 
tainments and some small ones, and also be- 
long to church societies and a club. This 
all requires some clothes. I weigh about 180 
pounds. I do not seem very much out of 
proportion to the women I associate with, 
but it certainly makes a difference in regard 
to prices I pay. I will go over the list. 

Class A.—High shoes for house and street, 

$8; half soling for same at 
Underwear: I wear out com- 
home-made muslin gowns of 
year; at the present 
price of muslin, the cost, untrimmed, is 80 
cents apiece—$4; six pairs of drawers, un- 
trimmed, $3. I will not discuss the cotton 
dresses, as I do not wear them, and will ac- 
cept her shirtwaist item, if they are home 
made, at 50 cents each—$2.50. My corsets 
cost from $3 to $3.50 apiece, and I need 
at least three in two years with the most 
careful wear and care. A three-dollar hat— 
is this to be worn summer and winter? I 
have not been able to find even a five-dollar 
hat which I could wear, and as one must 
have at least one summer and one winter 
hat new a year, counting last year’s hat for 
common wear, that brings her hat item to 
$10 a year. I wear out to rags, unmendable 
and shapeless, one dozen cotton stockings a 
year. I pay, per dozen, $4, besides one dozen 
pairs of feet for same, $1. Miscellaneous 
means, I suppose, veils, handkerchiefs, pins, 
hairpins, garters, dress bindings, shields, 
darning cotton, buttons; if so, it is a very, 
very short allowance. 

Class B.—A woollen dress, $10. This is 
hard to define, and I think is probably a fair 


$1.50, $3. 


pletely five 
plain muslin every 


price. Cotton union suits at 50 cents apiece 
would not even go around me, and the $1.25 
ones, of which I buy four, last just one winter 

$5. Tailor suit; if you want a suit to last 
at least two years $15 will not buy it, as I 
have found out to my cost time and time 
again. One must pay at least $25. I do 
not wear flannelette gowns, so don’t know— 
$1.50; nor woollen stockings—$1. 

Class C.—Last year, after Christmas, I 
bought a coat for $15; this coat is utterly 
hopeless now; the seams are worn gray, the 
edges ragged; it is altogether passée, and-cer- 
tainly would only do for a laboring-man’s 
wife even for every-day wear. A good coat 
will cost about $30. I do not think that wool- 
len union suits at $2.50 apiece would last 
three years, but as I have no friend who 
wears them I must let it pass—$5. I do not 
see the need of any parasol if you are econo- 
mizing. But how any one can make a pair 
of black kid gloves last three years! Miss 
Hamilton does not allow mittens or cotton 
gloves or anything to cover the hands, so I 
suppose she means these for every-day wear. 
Black kids wear out sooner than any other 
color, and if by judicious blacking with ink 
and glycerine you can make a pair last one 
season you can be congratulated. This leaves 
you barehanded all summer. 

Class D.—Furs: now if a lady or woman 
goes out as little as one pair of light kid 
gloves in four years indicates, a set of furs 
at $18 will last her a lifetime and be per- 
fectly good to be handed down to her grand- 
daughter. Bath-robe: the price is fair for a 
cotton bath-robe, but I have never had one 
to wear four years if it is washed like it 
should be. Nor will a cotton kimono stand 
four years of tubbing. An umbrella may 
last four years if it has never been wet, but 
all that have ever come to my knowledge wear 
out in three years even with very little use. 
How any one can keep light kid gloves for 
four years, unless she only goes out once or 
twice a year, I cannot understand. 





THE COST OF A 

My washerwoman’s daughter, a nice girl 
who works for her own support and dresses 
as befits her position, spends more, without 
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Miss Hamilton al- 
Euisa ScHuMIprt. 


being extravagant, than 
lows in her estimate. 
Davenport, Ia. 





HOW I MANAGE TO DRESS ON LESS 


I HAVE an income of $5 a month on which 
I clothe myself; this is augmented at Christ- 
mas by $25 and on my birthday by $5. I 
have suitable clothes for all occasions, and 
all that is necessary for a well-dressed woman 
who goes to church, teas, luncheons, card 
parties, and the theatre. 

It would be difficult to tell in detail just 
how the allowance is used, as many of my 
things are evolved from those used before. 
I have made it a practice never to buy cheap 
finery, to make everything carefully both in- 
side and outside, to use models from up-to- 
date fashion magazines, and to note at a 
glance the details of gowns worn by well- 
dressed women, I have one new hat, spring 
and fall—the latter I buy of a good house in 
November and pay for it in January; my 
second hat is a “ left-over,” which I retrim 
myself. I make all my clothes myself, with 


the exception of a tailor-made gown, which 


I order of a first-class tailor every two years. 
This suit is selected with great care 
color, texture, and style of coat, as it does 
hard service. I do not use my Christmas 
money for any small things, but usually keep 
it till the following year, and when I am 
not getting a suit I get an evening wrap or 
some other luxury; last year I used it for 
furs, getting a large mink sable muff and 
searf the last of January for $50. In Febru- 
ary I buy my shoes at one of the large stores 
when sales are in progress. Last year I bought 
high and low for $1.98 a pair, making my 
shoes for the’year cost less than $4. With the 
remaining dollar I bought four pairs of stock- 
ings. In March I use the allowance for un- 
derwear, buying three pieces of long-cloth 
for $1.25 a piece, making four nightgowns, 
five pairs of drawers, five corset covers, and 
two skirts. I get a piece of narrow Valen- 
ciennes edge for 60 cents a piece, for edging 
small ruffles, and I use the remainder of 
the money for insertions. I put band embroid- 
ery on corset covers and small tucks on night- 
gowns and drawers; the skirts are sometimes 
left till I can get the edge later in the season. 
At this time I use my birthday money for 


as to 
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lingerie waists. I have six always in use; 
three of these last year I embroidered, mark- 
ing the design’ myself; the others were 
trimmed with medallions, Valenciennes, in- 
sertion, and edge. I try to have one white 
Persian lawn, a lavender gingham and two 
percale suits, and two white linen skirts— 
these with a dark cotton cheviot skirt com- 
prise my summer wardrobe. In April I get 
a spring suit with the idea of making it a 
travelling suit and street suit for the fall. 
Last year it was a shepherd’s plaid at 50 
cents a yard, made with pleated skirt and 
pony jacket, trimmed in two widths of mili- 
tary braid; this braid I dyed black (from 
brown), making the cost but 10 cents. May 
and June allowances go for spring hat, gloves, 
and corsets; these last I get in a good make 
for $1. As I am slender I can do with a 
summer pair at 50 cents and one other pair 
a year. July, August, and September I try 
not to touch the allowance money. I use 
this money for a gown for luncheons and 
teas; the material varies, but I find black 
the best color for service. It usually is crépe 
de Chine or net—the latter, I prefer; I am 
saved the expense of a drop-skirt, as an aunt 
gives me a black silk skirt every Christmas. 
The gown is carefully selected, with some- 
thing on its waist to lighten it up. I some- 
times have to use some of my October al- 
lowance in the embellishment of this “ dressy 
dress.” Occasionally a New York cousin 
sends me one of her “ cast-off” gowns. As 
they are made on silk, of fine material, hand- 
somely trimmed, I can make them over “ good 
as new,” with the addition of some new chif- 
fon or other thin stuff. I do not wear winter 
flannels, only a flannel skirt; I have two, 
made of French flannel. 

As,.soon as I come into the house, 1 doff 
my street suits; so they are always free from 
spots and ugly lines. My hats are brushed and 
kept under tissue-paper in boxes; gloves are 
pulled out and kept flat, veils rolled, and the 
braid on skirts kept free from “ fingers”; 
ruchings and collars are kept fresh in waists. 

Battrmore, Mp. “ BALTIMORE.” 
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T is possible to find in public libraries, and 
elsewhere, perhaps, books which serve as 
dictionaries or cyclopedias of monograms, 

in which are gathered together a great num- 
ber of letter combinations, say, from AAB 
to WYZ, set forth in alphabetical order. 
These repositories of designs are intended 
doubtless for the assistance of “the trade ”— 
jewelers, engravers, and the like—or for 
people who on their own account are strug- 
gling with refractory initials that seem fated 
not to combine, for these collections, which 
are gathered out of all 

styles and all ages, 

show to a large ex- 

tent what has been 

done, and inelude a 

considerable number, 

though not by any 


means all, of the pos- 


sible combinations 
that may be made 
with the letters of the 
alphabet taken two or 
three at a time. 

However, there is a 
feeling in the heart 
of any one who desires a monogram that an 
unduplicated design is far better than one 
that is shared. It does not matter whether 
the other user of the design is known or un- 
known; individual ownership is preferred. 

Naturally, accidental similarities will oc- 
cur, and it is not impossible that one’s pri- 
vate mark, as well as occasionally one’s very 
physiognomy, may be discovered in a remote 
place to have a “double.” Yet even when 
people possess exactly the same initials the 
possibilities of variation in style of letter, in 
position, in manner of combination (that is, 
whether “ grouped” or “interlaced” or “ lig- 
atured” or “fused”), still leave but little 
reason for repeating intentionally any par- 
ticular combination, however good, that has 
ever been used before. 

There are hundreds of styles of letters 
available. If one doubts this it is only nec- 
essary to ask a printer to show a type-foun- 
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dry “specimen” book, the latest edition of 
which (with all out-of-date styles of letters 
omitted) will prove almost as bulky as a dic- 
tionary. Then in the department headings 
of magazines and in editions de luxe of lit- 
erature and advertising matter will be found 
hand lettering of still further originality. 

Seript or “ Old English ” letters are not the 
only ones that can be used in monograms. 
There is also more or less of an abandonment 
of the once common accessory curves and 
dashes added for ornament, though really 
tending to make letters less distinct and to 
bring all such monograms into a state of in- 
distinguishable similarity. Generally, the 
simplest forms of letters are best, since every 
monogram, as a combination of two, three, 
or four letters, brings together enough stems 
and lines without adding those that are in 
no way essential. 

Yet if there were only one or two styles 
of letters to be used, variation of position 
would still effect much, 
and the various ways of 
weaving or joining the 
letters together would 
give possibilities of com- 
bination great enough to 
baffle higher mathemat- 
ics to compute. 

Added to all this there 
is the possibility of in- 
troducing without 
accessory lines some 
touch of symbolism, or 
at least to fashion the 
whole into a distinctly decorative figure or 
pattern. 

For instance, the initials M.W., of frequent 
occurrence in names, have been here drawn, 
with monogrammic license, so as to make a 
device suggestive of the butterfly. Thus, 
many forms from nature may be hinted by 
conventionalized form in a monogrammiec de- 
vice. This gives the monogram much of the 
value of the Japanese “mon,” or descriptive 
family symbol, which the dwellers in Dai 
Nippon derive largely from nature, treat con 
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UNIQUE MONOGRAMS 


‘ventionally, and em- 
ploy as insignia in 
something of the same 
manner as European 
heraldic coats of arms. 
An example of the 
“mon,” universally 
recognized, is the im- 
perial chrysanthemum 
belonging to the Mi- 
kado, used by the Ja- 
national 

appear- 
know, on 
postage 


panese as a 
emblem and 
ing, as we 
flags and 
stamps. C 

Whether derived 
from natural forms or 
adopted simply as a 
graceful conventional 
figure, the Japanese 
“mon” possesses a 








M.E.F. IN CYPHER. 
decorative value which gives it wide use. If, 
therefore, in a monogram we can make the 
assembled letters take a striking decorative 
form, we need not be ashamed to use the de- 
vice for scores of other occasions of decora- 
tion than the mere marking of table silver, 
handkerchiefs, and the other things common- 
ly labelled for recognition. The decorative 
monogram may become a supplanter of the 
ubiquitous fleur-de-lis or the popular swastika 
or any one of the many common things 
which appear repeatedly in the decoration of 
our homes and our personal belongings. The 
monogram may supply in place of these an 
individual theme or personal note far more 
appropriate and possibly equally pleasing. 

Where symbolism is not considered objec- 
tionable it helps greatly sometimes to indi- 
vidualize the monogram. The zeal or passion 
of S. M. is admitted in the acceptance of the 
design of the flaming heart. If this is too 
strong a characterization, perhaps the but- 
terfly idea or the hint of flower form in M. 
E. F. would not be deemed so. 

A bolder device, after the manner of Euro- 
pean “New Art,” is 
the combination E. 8. 
conforming to the 
symbolic circle. 

In business devices 
suggestive representa- 
tions safely be 
carried further. 
In this even a 


may 
still 


case 
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“rebus,” or punning device, is allowable, as, 
for example, the mark of a clock manufac- 
turer embodied in the form of a timepiece 
with weight and pendulum. 

To be sure, in the last case there are acces- 
sories included against which an “old-school” 
monogrammist would ery out with horror, 
for a monogram, academically considered, is 
a design conforming to very rigid limita- 
tions. Among other things it is required in 
a monogram that the letters must all join, 
and, further, that some part of each letter 
must form part of another letter. According 
to this interpretation there are really but one 
or two monograms among the illustrations 
here presented—namely, the Chinese-looking 
character F. F.H. for one, and M.E.F. for 
another—although in the latter instance it 
might be judged that the M does not assist 
in making any part of another letter. By this 
standard, which has been raised by scholarly 
critics, the great mass of devices which we 
allow to pass as monograms are not 
grams at all. 

But since there has been no other term of- 
fered to cover what people commonly under- 
stand to be included in the word monogram, 
it is likely that this term will generally be 
applied to any group of initials worked togeth- 
er in a unit design. 

After all, the de- 
sign is the thing. To 
have it a unit, to have 
it simple in form and 
peculiar in effect, is 
perhaps more impor- 
tant than following 
any particular method 
of designing. 


mono- 


A monogram, E.S. 
strictly made, has 
workmanship in it. Following the academic 
requirements of this little art is in a measure 
like working out some of the difficulties of 
musical harmony. There is great satisfac 
tion in attaining a good result, despite the 
limitations. 


IN NOVEL STYLE. 


The modern monogram is not usually an 
example of rococo script or a mosaic of “ Old 
English” characters, but a design in which 


originality and decorative value are de- 
manded. At the same time it accepts free- 
dom to mould the initials into a distinctive 
mark, holding to rules for the betterment of 
the work, but not clinging to them when they 
impede the worker. 
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[Ow1ne to the great amount of accepted material now awaiting publica- 
tion in this department, no more contributions are desired.—Eprror. | 


Office Work in Paris 

AttrnoucH the Bazar has asked for the 
experiences of country girls at work in the 
city, it may be interested in the adventures 
of a New York office-worker in a similar 
position in Paris. 

Early in the winter of 1899 I found my- 
self in the employ of a New York firm in 
one of its several branch stores as cashier 
and stenographer. This firm contemplated 


establishing an agency in Paris, and as an 
American young woman having a working 
knowledge of French and accustomed to New 
York office methods was desire! as clerk in 
the Paris store, I applied for the position, 
and having established my linguistic fitness 
for the place was offered the position at $10 


(50 frances) per week, and was given a con- 
tract for one year on those terms. This sum 
I found sufficient for my absolute needs. 

The last day of January, 1900, I sailed 
from New York, never having been more 
than fifty miles away from the city in my 
life. The middle of February found me es- 
tablished in my new place. For the first two 
months I lived in the house of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, paying 20 franes per week 
for a room shared with a companion; this 
price included board without lunch, which I 
got near my place of business, paying 1 franc 
per day for it. My laundry cost me 2 francs 
a week. 

I soon found, however, that at the G. F. S. 
I was learning no French and seeing very 
little of real Paris life, so on recommenda- 
tion of the lady manager, I went to a little 
pension in Levalois Peret, just outside of the 
city. Here I had a room to myself, with 
excellent board, dinner and breakfast, for 25 
francs per week, besides being much less re- 
stricted during my free time. In addition 
to my other expenses I was now obliged to 
pay 25 centimes (5 cents) per day car fare 
on the suburban line, second elass. Tn this 


pension I remained during the entire period 
of my stay, three years. 

The working-hours in Paris are much 
longer than in New York, nine to seven be- 
ing the usual rule, but the noon hour is much 
longer—always an hour and often an hour 
and three-quarters is allowed. Work, how- 
ever, is not done under the same strain and 
tension as in New York. 

When I first went over I tried eating lunch 
in a general restaurant similar to the cheap 
establishments in New York, but found my- 
self the object of such comment by the men 
patrons that I set myself to find another place, 
and was fortunate enough to discover a small 
restaurant maintained by the Protestant 
Church for the benefit of working-girls. 
Here I became a regular attendant, having 
as companions a chattering crowd of sewing- 
girls from the great shops of the rue de la 
Paix and many English and French em- 
ployees of the typewriting offices near by. 
Entertainments were given in the rooms in 
the evening from time to time. 

A subscription to a French library cost 
me 2 francs a month, which gave me access 
to the current books, while 1 france a month 
permitted me to draw books and magazines 
from the English library. The American 
magazines which I had been accustomed to 
see for years, dear familiar friends, formed 
the bulk of my English reading. Most of 
my evenings were spent reading. 

My Sundays were spent visiting the great 
museums, strolling in the parks, and poking 
in to all the nooks and corners of the city on 
foot or in the omnibuses. No more attention 
was paid to me than on similar excursions 
in New York, so I felt that all the warnings 
about the dreadful things that would be said 
to me if I went around alone were quite 
needless. Many Sundays were pleasantly 
spent in the parlors and reading-room of the 
American Girls’ Club, which was always open 
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to Americans and where simple meals could 
be obtained at slight cost. 

As I had no other resources outside of my 
salary, with the exception of small presents 
of money at Christmas, my costume was the 
simplest, and expenditures for amusement 
limited to "bus fares. 

At the end of three years homesickness 
began to overtake me and with that there 
was the desire to earn more money. 
salary being sufficient only for my actual 
needs and there being no higher position open 
for me in the house that employed me, I con- 
cluded to return. 

Any competent stenographer is sure of 
finding work in Paris, as there is much de- 
mand for English work at the hotels and 
typewriting offices, which do an enormous 
business in writing and copying letters and 
papers for English and American commer- 
cial men who are unattended by secretaries. 
If a girl wants to work in Paris and can 
find a place in one of the numerous offices 
that are maintained in Paris by the large 
American insurance or express companies, 
where the office chiefs are Americans and 
the whole policy of the firms American, she 
is sure of respectful treatment and a salary 
graded on the New York scale; in a French 
house, however, conditions are far different. 
Many things in a girl’s private life are over- 
looked, as long as she does her work satisfac- 
torilyy which in this country would mean im- 
mediate dismissal, no matter what the quality 
of the work. The men clerks feel at liberty 
to speak to her as they please and the salary 
is smaller. 

Although I did no more than just support 
myself during my stay abroad, I feel that I 
have learned much by living and working 
among foreigners and contrasting their meth- 
ods of life and work with ours. I now have 
a knowledge of the French language possible 
of acquisition in no other way and am abso- 
lutely convinced that America is the Wom- 
an’s Country. Z. N. 

Wasuineton, D.C 


Bookbinding in London 
My home is, or was, in San Francisco, but 
at the time of the big earthquake and fire 
I was over in Europe, studying bookbinding, 
and was dependent upon my monthly income 
from my parents—an income which I knew 
must necessarily stop after that awful calam- 


ity. When the news of it came to me, I had 
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just $38.60 that I could call my own, and as 
I was unable to afford returning to my own 
country I crossed over to England and ar- 
rived one cold, foggy morning in London— 
an utter stranger, with $22 and a few cents 
left of my money, one letter of introduction, 
and an address of a cheap but respectable 
boarding-house. 

That first morning I went to a drug-store 
and got permission to use their city direc- 
tory, in which I found the addresses of the 
different bookbinders in London. I stopped 
at a stationer’s and bought a plan of the 
city, which cost 25 cents. All the rest of 
that day and evening was spent in studying 
and locating the streets in which were the 
different binderies. The following day I was 
able to start out without losing time. I took 
with me a couple of books which I had bound 
and decorated myself. 

I was fortunate in getting a place after 
about a week of rushing about. It was in a 
small private bindery, where I began by do- 
ing practically all the work myself, from the 
binding of the books to the designing and 
tooling of them, getting $12 per week for 
working seven hours daily and five days out 
of each seven. By the end of a few months 
there were two other girls working under me. 
Added to this small salary of $48 per month 
was a little extra earned by giving occasional 
lessons in designing out of working-hours. 
So that at the end of each month, after all 
living expenses had been paid, I still had 
from $12 to $15, which went into the sav- 
ings-bank. 

After a time I joined a Girls’ Professional 
Club, where I lived for the rest of my stay in 
London. It was reasonable as to price and 
exceedingly clean and comfortable. These 
were the average weekly expenses there: 

For a bedroom, with the use of bath and 
the sitting and reading room, $3.50; break- 
fasts and dinners, $2.50; laundry, 50 cents.— 
Total per week to the club, $6.50. 

With simple but wholesome living I felt 
in excellent health and spirits, due mostly to 
congenial work and regular daily exercise of 
an hour and a half in all kinds of weather, 
for I always walked to and from the work- 
shop, generally going a rather roundabout 
way, for by so doing I was able to cross 
one of the city parks, which gave me a bright 
glimpse of trees and flowers and fresh air. 

At the end of fourteen months I had saved 
enough money to pay my way back to Amer- 
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ica, where I expect shortly to begin work in 

New York city, knowing that there the com- 

petition is much greater than in any of the 

old countries and that with a certain amount 

of energetic good-will and capacity one is 

bound to be successful, L. A. C. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Another Girl Who Failed 

My father having died when I was eighteen 
years old, I was sent to a business college to 
take a course preparatory to filling the posi- 
tion of a stenographer. Having relatives “in 
Baltimore, Md., I wrote to an unele, asking 
his assistance in getting a position. He pro- 
cured me the position of stenographer with 
a manufacturing establishment at $6 a week. 
If it had not happened that I was particu- 
larly fortunate in having relatives who in- 
vited me to visit them for two months so 
that I might save up a little for clothes, it 
would have been necessary for me to board 
at the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion or some other endowed home where the 
charge for board is about $3 per week. 

After my visit was over I secured a room 
and board for $17 per month with a friend 
who kept a boarding-house. This left $7 
for laundry—which cost 50 cents per week; 
and car fare—about $5 per month, riding to 
luncheon and to and from the office, which 
exhausted the whole salary of $24 a month. 

It was useless to apply for a better posi- 
tion, as at least a year’s experience was de- 
manded before $10 a week would be paid 
for my services. 

After holding my first position for about 
ten months, through the influence of my 
uncle I secured a position with a large corpo- 
ration at a salary of $10 per week. 

I learned from experience that my em- 
ployers expected their clerks to look neat at 
all times and dress in good taste and style, 
so a considerable amount of the increase in 
salary had to be spent in clothing. My friend 
having stopped taking boarders, I found that 
I could not get board with strangers for less 
than $5 per week. My living expenses were 
as follows: 

Board by the week, $5: laundry, 50 cents; 
car fare (to and from office), $1.20.—Total, 
$6.70. 

The amount of $3.30 per week was left out 
of $10 to cover the cost of clothing, dress- 
maker’s bills, dentist’s bills, and incidentals. 
After two years’ experience of office work at 
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the above salary I concluded that a wait- 
ress, nurse, or cook was really better paid 
for her services, as she would not wear out 
half the clothes and not nearly so much was 
expected of her. 

Having lived an outdoor life in the coun- 
try, I found that from being confined in the 
close atmosphere of a crowded city, working 
from nine until five and sometimes until six 
o'clock, I was steadily losing weight. After 
holding my second position for two years | 
developed a bad case of nervous dyspepsia 
and in consequence weighed 114 pounds 
against 150 pounds when I left Columbia. 

If it had not been for the kindness of 
friends and the meeting of my “ affinity,” | 
do not know what would have become of me. 
It is, therefore, my advice to young girls who 
would leave their domestic life to enter the 
business world that it will compensate them 
to remain at home on a small allowance 
rather than spend practically all of their sal- 
ary for a mere livelihood in a large city. 

BaLtTmmore, Mp. - &. BR. 


Success in Housework 

From childhood I had always lived in the 
country. At the age of eighteen, just out 
of the village high school, I married a young 
farmer with very bright prospects, but with- 
in two years I was left a widow with a six- 
months-old baby in my arms. 

Only twenty and a widow; almost penni- 
less, for what little we had saved had gone 
for doctor’s bills and other expenses. Mar- 
rying so young my education was somewhat 
limited and the only work I could do well 
was housework. People in the country do 
not usually hire much, or if they do wages 
are small and work uncertain, and as | 
wished a permanent place I answered an ad- 
vertisement in a daily of the nearest city, 
Seranton. This was for a girl for general 
housework in a family of three. I was en- 
gaged at $4 a week. 

My little son was to remain with my par- 
ents. 

Never had I been to a city alone before. 
and although I tried to be very dignified 
and composed, I am afraid I appeared like a 
very nervous country girl. I pushed my 
way through the busy throng to the waiting- 
room. Soon an elderly and motherly-looking 
lady appeared. She was the kind of lady I 
wish every young girl going into the city a 
stranger could meet. She always seemed to 
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me more like a personal friend than my mis- 
tress. We soon arrived at her home, a house 
on one of the most beautiful avenues in the 
city. After resting and changing my suit 
for a gingham shirtwaist suit and a large 
kitchen apron, I found my way to the kitchen, 
which was much different from kitchens I 
had always been in. Not different from hun- 
dreds of modern city-house kitchens, but 
very unlike a kitchen in a farmhouse. Mrs. 
M soon appeared and informed me as 
to my duties, which were not hard. I was to 
have full charge of the housework, with the 
exception of the heaviest washing, which was 
put out. I was the only servant. 

At first all was new to me and I made 
many mistakes. Having kept house two 
years, housekeeping was not new to me, but 
I was in different surroundings. Mrs. M—— 
was very patient with me. 

Did I make any money? Four dollars for 
fifty-two weeks is $208. The first year I 
lost two weeks, making my earnings $200. 
Fifty dollars went for the care of my little 
boy, $17 for car fare, and $30 for clothes, 
church, and other expenses, This left $103, 
which I saved. 

The second year my earnings were only 
$196. My expenses were nearly the same as 
the first year, with the addition of $20 for 
doctor’s bills. I saved $60. 

The third year my wages were raised to 
$5 a week and I saved $120. 

The fourth and last year I saved $100. 

Mr. and Mrs. M ’s Christmas present 
to me the first two years was $5 and the last 
two years it was $10, making a total of $30, 
Ten dollars of this was also saved. At the 
end of four years IT had nearly four hundred 
dollars saved. 

Being fond of reading, I joined the city 
library, which was an excellent one, and in 
its large and well-lighted reading-room many 
of my “afternoons out” were spent. 

Scranton, PA. 
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Child-nursing and Teaching Work 

Five years ago I left my home in the coun- 
try and came to the city to seek employment. 
I had been educated for a country school- 
teacher, but, my health having failed, it was 
necessary for me to try something else. Both 
my parents were dead and I had no one to 
depend on. T had had a few months’ train- 
ing in a dressmaking establishment, so de- 
cided to try something in that line. 
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The day after my arrival in the city | 
made application at a tailor shop and began 
work the next morning. It was the longest 
day I had ever known and the next morning 
I was unable to get up because of the pain 
in my head and shoulder. 

After a few days I again tried one of the 
factories, and the first week was able to make 
$3, and the second week did twice the work. 
but found the prices had been cut down, so 
I did not make as much as the first week. I 
knew that this would not do, as I could not 
pay my board on $3 a week, and all my funds 
that I had brought from home had been ex- 
hausted. 

I had left home with only $15 and had 
paid $6.30 railroad fare. 

I now decided to try something that would 
give me my room and board, so answered an 
advertisement for second girl in a boarding- 
house. I had had no experience in house- 
work, so for three months worked from four 
o’clock in the morning until nine-thirty in 
the evening for $2.50 a week. 

About this time I had a friend in St. Paul 
who said if I would come there she would 
get me a position as second girl with a 
wealthy family where I could get $4 per 
week. They were very nice people, and I 
stayed there five months, when I was called 
home because of sickness. 

I came back the next winter and after 
looking three weeks I got a situation as nurse 
for a little girl. One week after I went there 
Mrs. A was taken very ill, and for four 
months was unable to leave her room. After 
the trained nurse left I took care of the 
mother, while a young girl was employed to 
take charge of the child. About six weeks 
after this another little one came; the trained 
nurse stayed until the baby was six weeks 
old. I remained with them for eighteen 
months. I then took charge of another baby 
two weeks old. Feeling the need of a change, 
I decided to take a business course. 

About the first of July I finished my busi- 
ness course and was ready for a position, but 
as this was a bad time of the year and busi- 
ness was dull, could only get temporary work 
and could rot get more than $6 per week. I 
tried this for some time, but found I could 
not pay my room and board, so decided to 
go back to nursing again and for the past 
four months have had charge of another little 
baby. A. H. M. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Mue China ‘ 


HE love for fine old blue china is a 
T love so old and enduring that we can 

searcely reckon its beginning or imag- 
ine its extinction. It was known to the early 
Egyptians, the Persians, and the Chinese, 
and from these was passed on to Holland, 
England, and America when the port of 
Canton, the first in the Celestial Empire, 
was opened to trade by the Dutch East 
India Company late in the sixteenth cen- 


tury. There was a brief period, from about 
1830 to within a very few years, when 
polychrome porce- 


lains were suffered to 
eclipse it in popular 
estimation. 

Once again, happi- 
ly, it is not only 
emerging from its 
semi-obseurity, but so 
rapidly regaining its 
old-time favor that it 
bids fair to have no 
less a vogue than its 
early prototypes, the 
“Nankeen,” the “blew 
and white Canton,” 
and the Staffordshire 
ware; all of which 
were so dear, in turn, 
to our foremothers, on 
whose tables and pan- 
try shelves the wood- 
en trenchers and pewter platters gave way 
to the eye-pleasing azure crockery that came 
over seas. 

Franklin leved the blue wa.e and sent 
quantities of it home to his family while he 
was in England, and Washington wrote to 
his friend and former aide-de-camp, Colonel 
Tench Tilghman, at Baltimore, where the ship 
Pallas was unloading a cargo of Nankin 
pottery in October, 1785, to buy him a lot 
of “ Evening blue and white stone china cups 
and saucers; also blue and white stone china 
pint sneakers, as well as Wash Hand Guglets 
and Basons.” 

These pint “sneakers” were generous ale 
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or beer mugs, and the “guglets” no more 
nor less than small toilet pitchers. 

Though a few of the early colonists had a 
piece or two of Delft, “ blew and white ware ” 
was scarce and not sold by Outery till 1737 
and thereafter, this being mostly the Eng- 
lish Delft; for we are told that the Pallas 
was the second ship to arriv: in the United 
States from Canton. 

Soon, however, many vessels were bringing 
the “blue Canton” into all our ports, much 
of it ordered by the colonial householders. 

Until superseded by 
the cheaper Stafford- 
shire ware it held 
sway and was, indeed, 
the model from which 
Thomas Turner adapt- 
ed, in 1780, his blue- 
printed design known 
as the willow pattern, 
made first at the 
Caughley pottery, 
which was soon after- 
wards to be called the 
Salopian works. 

The Chinese mer- 
chant from whom was 
bought the saucer here 
shown described it as 
depicting the pagoda 
of Buddha at the en- 
trance of the gates of 
Canton, put there to protect the city from 
evil spirits, it being usual to place such safe- 
guards at the west and north entrances of 
cities; but the willow plate, the genesis of 
which is so apparent, though varying some- 
what from the Canton in composition and 
detail, has always been said to illustrate the 
elopement of a princess. 

On these willow plates that came over in 
such great numbers from the close of the 
Revolutionary War to about 1850, there is, 
as on their present-day reproductions made 
at the same old potteries, a pagoda shaded by 
a mulberry tree, while across an arched bridge, 
beneath an overhanging willow, the irate 
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kinsmen of the fair runaway wrathfully 
watch the couple sail off in their tiny boat 
to the distant isle of their retreat, two love- 
birds hovering in the middle distance. With- 
out these turtle-doves the ware is not true 
willow. 

So many of these pieces survive, as com- 
pared with the more eagerly sought historical 
plates of the early series, that one eminent 
authority on old blue likens them to blades 
of grass for numbers, and says that all china- 
hunters wish the design had never been in- 
vented, so persistently is willow ware offered 
at absurdly high prices in remote farmhouses 
when one is seeking a “Landing of Lafa- 
yette” or a “Dr. Syntax” plate, by Clews; 
or a “ Railroad” plate, by Wood. 

They are not, however, found to be so plen- 
tiful as this in the shops of dealers, where 
they are most frequently sought by those who 
wish to collect enough pieces for a breakfast 
set to be used in a dining-room furnished in 
antique mahogany—an environment where 
they are most at home and happiest; and 
the quest for these, in country or town, is 
apt to cover considerable time if uniformity 
of coloring is essential to purchase, as the 
depth of blue and quality of printing varied 
greatly with the different periods and pot- 
ters; the light blue belonging to the “ debased 
period,” from 1830 to 1850. 

To show the relative rating of the old wil- 
low and the historical plates, a perfect speci- 
men of the former was recently offered the 
inquirer for seventy-five cents at one of the 
most famous antique shops in this country, 
and its age given as one hundred and twenty- 
five years—among the first made at Caughley, 
if that be true—while beside it a deep blue 
Lafayette platter was priced at twenty- 
five dollars, and a “Lovejoy” plate at 
twenty. 

At another well-known shop the expert 
buyer who roams Europe and America in 
search of fine and rare things was asked the 
same question as to the comparative value of 
the willow and the historical ware of early 
date. 

With a commiserating smile he replied, 
“They are not to be compared. There sim- 
ply is no comparison.” 

This man kept no willow pottery in his 
wonderful shop, and yet the fact remains that 
both the old and the new ware are interesting 
and effective. 

But while the willow was a popular pattern 
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in its day, because then, as now, it could 
always be matched and replaced, it was, in- 
deed, far outrivalled by the historical sub- 
jects designed for the American market, in 
1784, by Enoch Wood, and at once supple- 
mented by other potters of the defeated coun- 
try, who did not hesitate to depict, laud, and 
magnify our victors, our victories, and our 
notable places. 

Among the most desirable of these pieces 
are those bearing the names or marks of 
Wood, Clews, Stevenson, Adams, Ridgway, 
Rogers, Riley, Stubbs, Mayer, Jackson, Phil- 
lips, Godwin, Tams, Hall, Meigh, Heath, and 
a few others; especially the ten first named— 
though many unmarked pieces are also valu- 
able. 

There were numerous portrait pitchers and 
plates bearing eulogistic inscriptions, Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Lafayette, Clinton, and the 
heroes of our infant navy being most popular. 

It was from the side of one of these Liver- 
pool jugs that the famous “ pitcher portrait,” 
so long a feature of Mount Vernon, was neat- 
ly broken and framed. 

Most of the potters had distinctive borders, 
and the way to identify an unmarked piece is 
to compare its border with a similar piece 
that is marked, in a collection. 

The earliest old blue by Wood has simply 
his name, impressed, and the one to whom it 
happened can never forget the joy of a cer- 
tain birthday when she received from the 
dearest of old spinsters living in the quaint- 
est of old houses a tiny, deep blue cup plate, 
three and a half inches across, of Wood’s fa- 
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mous old Battery and Castle Garden design, 
stamped with his earliest mark. 

It gleamed as radiantly on its bed of snowy 
cotton wool, in its white jeweller’s box, as a 
great sapphire—for which it would not be 
exchanged, as cup plates are the rarest of 
all treasures in “ old blue.” 

Most of his American views are stamped 
E. Wood & Sons, and have a shell border, 
while those of Clews have, in addition to 
his name, the words, “ Warranted Stafford- 
shire,” the border being scallops bearing 
names of eighteen States. 

These are the much-sought “ States plates,” 
and all of the Clews 
pieces rate high. 

A very rare find is 
an “Arms” plate or 
platter, marked  T. 
Mayer, showing in the 
centre the arms of one 
of the thirteen States, 
with a border of vine 
leaves and _ trumpet 
flowers. A_ hundred 
and fifty dollars each 
recently offered 
for a New Jersey and 
a Pennsylvania plat- 
ter. 

The revival of in- 
terest in these old 
plates has led to the 
issuing of a new se- 
ries of American sub- 
jects by the potteries of Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, the region in which transfer printing 
originated and with which our own potteries 
have never successfully competed in the pro- 
duction of “old blue.” 

On these new plates a once familiar floral 
border is sometimes seen, but for the most 
part the whole design is different and in- 
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tended not to reproduce, but to supplement 
the earlier ones. 

New England, Pennsylvania, and national 
subjects were those oftenest seen before the 
quite recent rivalry of cities in thus perpetu- 
ating their vanishing landmarks. 

Some of these are faulty in color and 
printing, but most of those coming from the 
best of the old potteries are as pictorially 
perfect and as deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue as those cherished by our great-grand- 
mothers, their effect being no less quaint and 
charming on the breakfast-table. Some of 
them have six medallion views in the bor- 
der, the 
tral one, after the old 
Ridgway style. 

Any of these mod- 


besides cen- 


ern historical plates 
may be bought for 
half a dollar, while 
those belonging to the 
city souvenir series 
are often offered for 


a quarter of a dollar 
in the shops. 


The new ware is 
much _ heavier in 
weight than the old, 
of untarnished glaze, 
and the marks are 
different, so that the 


collector of the old or 
the new need never be 
deceived. 

That it may, in some degree, create an at- 
mosphere is shown in the enthusiasm of a 
popular novelist- who recently wrote in a let- 
ter to a friend, from a country home where 
modern willow ware is used, “ You may know 
I am supremely happy, as the house is all 
dormer windows and blue china.” What more 
could an artistic soul demand? 
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HYSICAL culture and athletics as sub- 

jects of interest for women are sinking 

dangerously into the background of the 
thought of to-day. Their virtues are still 
acknowledged theoretically, but it remains 
for the few only to practise what they preach. 
In fact, so far have the subjects fallen from 
popular interest that few now take the trou- 
ble to preach. As long as they occupied the 
centre of fashionable attention and played 
the part of the fads of the day the disagree- 
able exertion entailed was accepted with a 
forced smile of enthusiasm by the ease-loving 
majority, but now that the fascination for 
golf, so lately run riot, has been superseded 
by an even greater fascination for automo- 
biling, the smile has become more natural 
and the enthusiasm more real. 

Exercise, however, whether in the form of 
sport or duty pure and simple, is a dangerous 
subject to drop in this glad-hearted way, for 
the truth remains, no matter how disagree- 
able to some, that it is a vital necessity to 
be clung to tenaciously instead of a luxury 
or amusement to be given up lightly at the 
fickle dictates of fashion or fancy. The 
healthy woman and the beautiful woman are 
still the fashion and will remain so for all 
time. Moreover, both health and beauty are 
as dependent upon exercise they are 
upon food and sleep. Women’s occupa- 
tions, even more than men’s, fail to give 
to their bodies the general exercise that is 
needed, so that it must become a voluntary 
daily sacrifice to health and beauty under- 
taken from a sense of duty, if not for pleas- 
ure. “Unfortunately the body does not call 
for its required exercise in as loud and un- 
mistakable tones as it does for the necessary 
food and sleep. It sinks back easily into 
sluggish ways and the will alone aroused by 
good common sense must keep it at its 
tasks. 

Perfect beauty alone without any consider- 
ation of health, includes among its require- 
ments a harmonious development of the entire 
body: an erect, graceful carriage; a supple, 
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elastic step; and a clear skin, all of which 
are dependent primarily upon exercise. 

The best kind of development is brought 
about by constant use. That is due to the 
fact that use, work, and exercise, all of which 
are synonymous terms in this instance, de- 
stroy old tissue and make way for new. Ex- 
ercise also brings into the body an increased 
supply of oxygen, which first expands the 
lungs, developing and strengthening them by 
the means, and then accelerates the action of 
the heart, with the same result, which in its 
turn sends the newly oxygenated blood to 
every part of the system with its supply of 
nourishment acquired in its round of the 
digestive organs. The result is, consequent- 
ly, not only the destruction of the old cells, 
but the building up of the new with the 
new material gained. 

The special exercise of any one part of 
the body brings a rush of new material im- 
mediately to that part and consequently has- 
tens its upbuilding. Specialized development 
is necessary for every one, but general de- 
velopment is also imperative. A woman must 
pay particular attention to exercises which 
will increase her lung power, strengthen the 
back and abdomen, and give her grace of 
carriage, but she must also strive for general 
development of strength in every part of the 
body. 

No kind of exercise should be taken less 
than half an hour before eating or two hours 
after eating. The best time for out-of-deor 
or gymnasium practice is in the middle of 
the morning or the middle of the afternoon. 
Indoor exercise may be taken just after rising 
and just before going to bed. It is always 
well to rest just after it. If the exercise is 
taken indoors the windows should be wide 
open, and one should stand in front of them 
and breathe deeply after every set of exer- 
cises. It is also a good plan to drink a glass 
of water before beginning, and another soon 
after; not immediately. The bath following 
is looked upon as a necessity by the Japa- 
nese, and is certainly advisable, since the 
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entire skin is actively engaged in throwing 
off an unusual amount of waste matter dur- 
ing the entire bout. 

No exercise, whether indoors or out, should 
be carried to the point of exhaustion. It is 
a good thing to be healthily tired—in fact, 
no exercise is of benefit that requires no ef- 
fort—but the minute that point is passed, 
more tissue is being destroyed than rebuilt 
and the nerves are being called upon to help 
out. The nerves should always be relaxed 
and rested by exercise rather than strained. 
This is the great danger in games and ath- 
letie contests. The feeling of contest and 
sport increases tremendously the interest in 
the exercise, but it is apt to tempt one be- 
yond one’s strength. The best exercise is 
that taken in moderation, but regularly every 
day. 

If possible, it is wise to have a thorough 
physical examination before starting in on 
a system of daily exercise, especially if there 
is any known weakness. Then exercises that 
might do harm may be avoided and those es- 
pecially adapted to the need of each indi- 
vidual may be selected. This is the ideal 
method and one now conscientiously carried 
out in the women’s colleges and girls’ schools 
before a course in gymnasium work is un- 
dertaken. The heart may be weak. In that 
case the exercises taken must not tax it too 
severely, and yet, if properly adjusted, may 
strengthen it and bring it back to its normal 
condition. The same may be true of the 
back or of the pelvic organs. There must 
be no strain, and yet the principal purpose 
of the exercise is lost if it does not strengthen 
the parts needing strength. A young girl with 
a narrow chest and an inherited tendency 
toward consumption may broaden out her 
chest and develop her lung power; one with 
a weak back and inclination toward a curved 
spine may correct that; indigestion, constipa- 
tion, a sluggish liver, obesity, numerous or- 
dinary ills, which are apt to grow more seri- 
ous as time goes on, may be corrected by a 
systematic course of exercises individually 
adapted, if it is begun in time. 

The most delightful forms of exercise are 
taken out-of-doors with the added zest and 
immeasurable good of unlimited fresh air 
and sunshine combined with the beauties of 
nature. Some of the best forms of out-of- 
door exercises for women are swimming, 
boating, horseback-riding, golf, tennis, walk- 
ing, and gentle running. Climbing hills is 
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also good, especially for those troubled with 
surplus fat. Swimming exercises almost 
every muscle; boating is especially good for 
the muscles of the back and chest; horse- 
back-riding shakes up the liver very thor- 
oughly and helps digestion as a result; the 
game of golf is particularly good, because it 
ealls into play not only the muscles of the 
arms and legs, but those of the chest, back, 
sides, and abdomen. Tennis encourages sup- 
pleness and quickness and develops these 
same sets of muscles. Walking is always 
good if it is done properly, and so is gentle 
running. A person must take the proper 
position in walking and must adopt a vig- 
orous pace if any good is to come from it 
except the absorption of fresh air and the 
consequent stimulation to the respiratory, 
circulatory, and digestive organs. 

There are several very good systems of 
indoor exercises for those who are not able 
to find pleasure as well as profit from out-of- 
door games. Since the virtue of exercise 
lies largely in its regularity, it is most profit- 
able to take at least a few movements both 
morning and night even when it is pos- 
sible to take more pleasurable exercise out- 
of-doors at intervals. A game of golf once 
a month or a walk once a week will do very 
little lasting good, while twenty minutes of 
simple, well-directed effort every night and 
morning will produce a steady development. 

The Swedish system is one that is widely 
used in women’s colleges and is wonderfully 
well adapted to bringing about general de- 
velopment without strain. No apparatus is 
required for most of the movements, so that 


one ean easily make out from it a simple 


system for use in one’s own room. It is pos- 
sible to get books giving the entire system 
of sixty movements. A few will be given 
here, and although it may take some time to 
describe them, they are quickly done. It is 
always necessary to begin and end with res- 
piratory movements, and the general plan 
underlying all the movements is a pfogres- 
sion from the simple to the more complex, 
an order which should be kept up every time 
the exercises are taken, and until a certain 
amount of suppleness and strength is at- 
tained none of the complex or straining move- 
ments should be attempted at all. 

One should first learn how to stand prop- 
erly. The weight should be directly over the 
leg bones toward the ball of the foot rather 
than the hee!. The chest should be lifted as 
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it is lifted naturally to take a full, deep 
breath, from the abdomen up, and the arms 
should hang with their weight from the 
shoulder blades instead of from the chest. 
The head should be held erect with the chin 
in. . When these directions have been fol- 
lowed it will be found that both shoulders 
and abdomen are in their proper places. If, 
whenever rising from a chair, this position 
is consciously taken with military precision 
it will soon become a habit, and a valuable 
one. 

From this position, with the heels together 
and the toes at an angle of ninety degrees 
the following exercises should be taken slow- 
ly and with the greatest possible muscular 
resistance. This voluntary resistance takes 
the place of apparatus and is of supreme im- 
portance. For instance, when the arm is 
stretched out at the side from the shoulder 
one should make almost as strong an effort 
to pull it back as to stretch it out. A force 
must be exerted in both directions. Other- 
wise there will be no development. 

I. Respiratory movements.—To raise chest, 
to increase lung power, and to introduce oxy- 
gen into the system for the benefit of all the 
organs. 

(a) Raise the finger tips with resistance 
to the shoulders with the elbows against the 
sides. Then raise the elbows slowly shoulder 
high, inhaling just as slowly as it is done. 
Lower them, exhaling just as slowly. Re- 
peat ten times. 

(b) Raise arms slowly until they extend 
straight from the shoulder, inhaling as it is 
done. Drop slowly, exhaling. Repeat ten 
times. 

(c) Place fingers on shoulders and extend 
arms to the side and upward, inhaling and 
exhaling as in a and b. Repeat each ten 
times. 

IT. Foot movements.—To direct the circu- 
lation to the lower extremities and to train 
for balance and a graceful carriage. 

(a) Hands on hips with thumbs backward, 
elbows back and up. Slowly raise on toes, 
inhaling; hold position until the balance is 
perfect. Drop, exhaling. Repeat frequently. 
This movement may be combined with arm- 
lifting. It may also be taken with the arms 
raised and tips of the fingers meeting at the 
back of the neck. 

(b) With the hands on the hips as for- 
merly described, place the right foot forward 
the length of two feet. See that the poise of 
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the body is perfect and every part in correct 
position, with the weight evenly on both feet. 
Repeat this several times with each foot for- 
ward, then sideways, and then backward. 
This is to develop a graceful carriage in 
walking. 

III. Head movements.—To develop the 
throat, make it flexible, and to make the 
carriage of the head more graceful. It will 
also prevent an accumulation of fat around 
the throat. 

(a) From an erect position, twist head 
slowly and resistingly to the right several 
times, and then back and to the left. 

(b) With hands on the hips bend head 
slowly and resistingly backward and then up. 
Repeat several times. With arms straight 
out at the sides on a level with the shoulders 
do the same thing. 

(c) With hands on hips twist head as in 
a, and then bend it backward slowly. 

IV. Shoulder-blade movement (also for 
back). 

(a) From erect position with arms down 
and palms turned toward body, turn arms 
resistingly around until-the palms are out; 
turn back. Repeat ten times. 

(b) From position with fingers on shoul- 
ders, stretch arms resistingly out to full 
length on level with shoulders, and then turn 
or twist as in a. Repeat ten times. 

Do this stretching the arms both up over 
the head and down straight. 
V. Back movement.—To 

straighten the back. 

(a) From standing position, with hands on 
hips, bend the body slowly forward from the 
hips. Be careful to keep chest up and shoul- 
ders in line, with the spine straight. Stand 
with the feet apart and bend the body for- 
ward as before. Repeat these movements 
only a few times at first. ; 

(b) Lie flat on the face with hands on 
hips and feet fixed firmly under a heavy piece 
of furniture. Raise head and shoulders slow- 
ly. Then relax. This movement is difficult 
and must be taken with discretion only after 
strength has been gained from the simpler 
movements. 

VI. Balance movements.—Cultivate 
and muscular control. 

(a) With the fingers touching at back of 
the neck, place the right foot forward twice 
its own length. From this position rise slow- 
ly on toes; get perfect balance and allow 
heels to sink. Repeat with the left foot, and 


strengthen and 


poise 
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later by placing both feet backward instead 
of forward. 

(b) With fingers again at the back of the 
neck, raise the right knee slowly upward un- 
til the lower leg is at right angles with the 
thigh. Stretch foot slowly out in front when 
a perfect balance is obtained, and then place 
slowly on the floor. Do the same with the 
left foot and so walk slowly forward. 

(c) Try standing on one foot with the 
other leg extended and hands behind neck. 

VII. Abdominal movements. 

(a) Lie flat on back with fingers at back 
of neck. Stiffen knee joint, and raise one 
leg very slowly; then relax, and raise the 
other. 

(b) From same position raise leg and then 
twist around in a circle. Both of these ex- 
ercises are difficult, and should be taken with 
care. 

(c) With hands on hips in erect position 
bend body slowly backward and raise it slow- 
ly. Do not go too far, or there will be a 
strain. This strengthens the bacl: as well as 
the abdomen and develops the chest. Do it 
also with the hands at the back of the 
neck. 

(d) With hands on hips or at back of neck 
bend the entire body to the side, first one 
and then the other. Be careful to keep shoul- 
ders straight and chest in line. 

(e) With hands in the same position twist 
the body slowly to the side, first one and then 
the other. This is good for the abdo- 
men, the waist muscles, the stomach, and 
the back. 

(f) From recumbent position, with hands 
on hips and feet under a heavy piece of fur- 
niture, rise to a sitting position suddenly 
without moving the hands. 

VIII. Leg movements. 

With hands on hips rise slowly to the toes, 
hold balance, bend knees out, hold balance, 
and then drop heels. This is good for the 
abdomen also, but is a strain on it if it is 
not strong. 

Try running either in place or about the 
room with the hands on the hips and the 
body in perfect position, or with the hands 
doubled up and the elbows flexed and held 
close to the sides. 

Practise walking in perfect position with 
a weight on the head, to cultivate graceful 
carriage. 

A constant effort to keep the chest up, the 
shoulders straight, and the abdomen in, 
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whether sitting or walking, will have its sure 
reward, 

These exercises will reduce superfluous 
flesh, and will develop undeveloped muscle, 
so that they are good both for the obese and 
for those who are too thin. This mystery 
is explained by the fact that superfluous fat 
is old tissue and will be burned away by the 
oxygen taken into the system, while it will 
at the same time bring new nourishment in 
large quantities to develop and remake tissue 
that is lacking. 

The Japanese jiu-jitsu system of resistance 
and combat is extremely interesting and has 
in it many exercises that may be taken alone, 
although most of them are intended for two 
persons. Their system is also slow and pro- 
gressive, warning one against too great speed, 
strain, or exhaustion. Fresh air and resist- 
ance are their foundation principles. 

Mr. Irving Hitcheoeck in his book on jiu- 
jitsu training for women gives the following 
rule for squaring and strengthening the 
shoulders: 

“The Japanese woman student of jiu-jitsu 
is taught to rest her open hands upon her 
sides at the lower ribs; the elbows are brought 
forward then as far as is possible. In this 
position the young woman bends over back- 
ward, raises her shoulders all she can, throws 
them up as high as they will go and twists 
them upward and over backward in a grad- 
ual, semi-rotary movement. By the time that 
the backward bend has been earried as far 
as it can be done, the elbows will be at or 
near a level with the hips. From this posi- 
tion the student slowly recovers to standing 
position.” 

The Japanese think principally of develop- 
ing the muscles and organs between the thigh 
and the breast. 

A simple method for strengthening the 
back is as follows: 

“ Allow the student to lie flat on the floor 
on her back, with elbows slightly apart from 
the body and hands up or resting on the hips. 
Then let her wriggle across the floor without 
allowing either hand to touch the floor to 
aid her in her movements. 

Another method of strengthening the back 
is as follows: 

“The student throws herself forward upon 
her knees, with the flats of her hands resting 
on the floor in front of her body. Then with 
the aid of her hands she rises quickly to a 
standing position.” 
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EPTEMBER rich in fruits that 
the housekeeper is often puzzled as to 
ways of serving them. Peaches and 
pears, plums and grapes, melons of all sorts 
—what shall she do with them all? 
Peaches are often plenty and cheap in the 
early part of this month,. and rise in price 
as the days go by, so that it is well to use 
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CHEESE. 


SALAD OF PEARS AND CREAM 
and often. Peach short-cake is 
one of the things to have frequently on the 
table. To make this in a new way, bake 
a cake in one thick layer, about three inches 
deep; cut out a circle, leaving an inch around 
the edge, and fill the middle part with sliced, 
sugared peaches; cover with whipped cream 
in serving. Before adding the cream this 
cake should look like a deep pie without an 
upper crust. 

Another short-cake is made with rich, 
sweetened baking-powder biscuit dough baked 
in the same way; this is split while hot, or 
rather, the edges are cut all around and the 
layer torn into two, which treatment pre- 
vents the sogginess resulting from using a 
knife; then bits of butter are put over the 
under layer and half-crushed peaches put on 
with sugar, and the second layer added; sugar 
is sifted evenly over this and sliced peaches 
arranged around the edge. Serve this with 
a pitcher of cream. Or bake the dough in 
thin, large biscuits and treat each one in 
the same way as the large one and serve in- 
dividually. 

A delicious dessert is made of frozen rice 
and whole peaches. Take a cup of freshly 


them early 


boiled rice, add a pinch of salt, and cool it; 
add a pint of whipped cream and four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and flavor 
with almond; turn it into a mould and pack 
away in ice and salt for four hours. Mean- 
while peel some fine peaches and drop them 
into rich syrup, made with a cup of sugar 
to half a cup of water; when they are trans- 
parent take them out, cool them, and boil 
down the syrup till it almost candies; then 
pour over the peaches. When the rice is 
turned out put spoonfuls of whipped cream 
around it, and put the peaches between each 
two; put one peach and a little cream on 
top of the mould. If you choose, you ean add 
flavoring to the syrup when you take the fruit 
from the fire, and roll the peaches in this 
and let them cool; they are very nice with 
the rice. For frozen peaches, easily made, 
merely crush them well, sugar to taste, and 
add the unbeaten whites of five eggs to a 
quart of pulp; freeze till stiff; serve in 
glasses, and put peach leaves under each one. 

Pears were once considered fit to eat only 
as a fruit or as a preserve, but to-day they 
used in many the table. For 
of several may be made, 
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FROZEN RICE WITH PEACHES. 


try this: Peel large pears and, as you do so, 
drop them into very cold water in which you 
have put a tablespoonful of vinegar, to keep 
them white. When they are done roll some 
cream-cheese balls and lay on a flat dish on 
a little lettuce; wipe each halved pear dry, 
and lay around these, and pour French dress- 
ing over, If you choose to vary this a little 
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you can cook the pears in unsweetened wa- 
ter, but they are really better fresh. 

A second salad is made by selecting large 
pears which have a brown skin, but are ripe 
and sweet; these are halved, the inside cut 
out in large pieces, leaving only an edge of 
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You can use cream-cheese balls with this if 
you like. 

For a simple dessert there is the English 
plum cake which is easily prepared. Bake 
a sponge-cake in one layer in a biscuit-tin, 
having it two inches deep. When cool, split 
this lengthwise, and put in a thick 
layer of green-gage jam, freshly 








made; put on the second layer, and 
cover all with very stiff whipped 
cream; with a knife spread this 
evenly all over, to look like icing. 
Serve fresh, but cold. 





A variation of this is a lighter 
dessert; split lady-fingers, and cut 
them into halves; put them into 


glasses, the rounded ends standing 
up over the edge, and put a spoonful 
of plum jam in the bottom of each 
one; heap whipped cream on top, 
and serve on small plates with plum 
leaves under each glass. 
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APPLE BALLS WITH A MIXTURE 


the fruit adhering to the skin; the pulp is 
cut into even cubes and piled into the halves, 
and a French dressing put over, or a mayon- 
naise in which a little whipped cream has 
been mixed. 

For a pear dessert, choose small fruit, 
leave the stems on, but peel them; drop care- 
fully into rich syrup and cook till they are 
transparent but unbroken; remove and cool 
and boil the syrup down till it threads. Pile 
the pears up in a pyramid on a glass dish, 
and pour the syrup over so that it will glaze 
them; put a little whipped cream around the 
base. 

For one more dessert, make the same fro- 
zen rice as for the peaches; cook pears in 
halves, and use them as the peaches were 
used, with the cream, 

Plums, like pears, are seldom used except 
as a fruit, but they are the basis of a num- 
ber of dishes. For one, there is a really deli- 
cious salad made with them. 

Select the large dry purple plums that 
come from California; or take any large 
purple egg-plum. Peel them, slit the side 
and take out the stone, and put them on ice 
to grow very cold. Arrange some white let- 
tuce hearts on a flat dish, put the plums on 
this in a regular circle, not piling one on 
another, and cover with French dressing 
made with lemon juice in place of vinegar. 


For a sherbet—something also 
new—cut plums up without peeling 
them, and warm them; remove the 

stones; add the juice of a lemon, a cup of 
water to a pint of pulp, and mash well; sweet- 
en with sugar-and-water syrup. When hot, 
but not at the boiling point, remove from the 
fire and press through the sieve. Cool, add 
the unbeaten whites of four eggs, and freeze. 
Serve exactly as you did the plum jam with 
the lady-fingers, in glasses. 

The very small plums are effective used in 
tartlets; scald and peel them; drop into rich 
syrup, and cook slowly, so they will not break, 
until they are transparent; then heap them 
in small tart shells; boil down the syrup to 
a thread, and pour over; let them grow cold; 
serve as they are, or add whipped cream. 

As to grapes, they are used in a thousand 
ways. One of the best is in salad, of course, 
either alone or mixed with other things. Get 
the very large white ones, and remove the 
skins if you wish to have the result especial- 
ly good; or merely slit the sides and remove 
the seeds with the point of a very small knife; 
or cut them into halves and take the seeds 
out in that way. Heap the grapes on finely 
shredded celery, and pour a cold French 
dressing over. Or use a combination of pine- 
apple and grapes, and serve in white lettuce 
eups with the same dressing. Nuts are a 
good addition to grapes in a plain salad, 
either with celery or lettuce and the grapes 
alone. 
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Freshly made grape juice makes delicious 
sherbet. Merely heat it well, sugar it a little 
more, add the juice of a lemon, and cool it; 
freeze with or without adding egg whites; 
the sherbet is of a clear purple color, and, 
unlike some other mixtures, it does not seem 
to really require the addition of the eggs. 
Serve in glasses with small leaves and ten- 
drils on the plate. Or make a strong lem- 
onade and color with grape juice, and freeze. 

Grapes set in clear jelly are very attractive. 
Wash well a bunch of very fine ones, and cut 
the stem almost through in many places, so 
that in serving little bunches will easily sep- 
arate from the large one. Make a clear lem- 
on jelly, and flavor it as 
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the fruit left over as it was prepared, boiled 
quickly down with sugar; cool, and serve at 
once, or the apples may turn slightly brown. 

The second way of using them begins like 
the first; make a quantity of the little balls, 
and prepare a rich sugar syrup; color this 
with just a little pink vegetable paste, and 
drop in the balls; cook them slowly and only 
enough to soften them; do not let them break 
or discolor; pile them in glasses, and add a 
little syrup to each; serve cold. 

As to melons, here is a good way of using 
cantelopes: Cut them from halves into even 
cubes; arrange in a mould with sugar and 
pack in ice for nearly four hours; serve in 





you choose; strain it 
through blotting-paper to 
remove all cloudiness. Pour 
about an inch of this into a 
mould, and let it set on ice; 


then carefully lay in the 
bunch of grapes and ar- 


range them; pour in a sec- 
ond inch of the jelly, which 
you can keep warm on the 
edge of the range until it 
is needed; set again on ice, 
and when this is firm add 














all the rest. Turn out on 
a glass dish, and add a few 
small clusters of grapes all 
around the edge, mixed with small leaves. 
This dish is beautiful enough to well repay 
the slight trouble of making it. 

There are two delightful new ways of deal- 
ing with apples. One is this: Peel some 
large red ones, and with a potato-scoop cut 
out small round balls, dropping them into 
water mixed with vinegar as they are done, 
to keep them white. Prepare a mixture of 
grapefruit pulp, pineapple, and banana, and 
put it into glasses; add a few of the little 
white balls to each; pour over all the juice of 
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CANTELOPE IN ITS OWN SHELL. 
glasses as a first course at luncheon or din- 
ner. For a sherbet, cut the pulp out, sweeten 


well, and flavor as you choose; freeze; serve 


in glasses with small grape leaves under 
each. 
Watermelon may be frozen much as the 


cantelopes were—that is, the pulp is to be 
scooped out or packed into a mould or pail 
with sugar for five hours. Meanwhile, point 
the edge of half the melon rind, and cut a 
slice from the bottom, and heap the shell 
with the spoonfuls of the frozen pulp. 
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VERY summer the ancient myth of the 


Titans is re-enacted. We yearn to 

touch Mother Earth—somehow, some- 
where—in order that we may live to our best 
value. Vacation time is a good, democratic 
institution. It mixes us all up, takes down 
barriers, enlarges our sympathies, lengthens 
our perspective, and widens our horizon. 

The most picturesque and fascinating so- 
lution of the vacation problem is camping. 
It is also the best suited to every possible 
length—or shortness—of purse. You shudder 
at the thought of hardships, of pestiferous 
insects, lack of your accustomed comforts, 
harsh experiences with Nature in her untried 
moods? All that rests with yourself. Your 
camp may be as plain and your camp life as 
rugged as that of a prospector in the Rockies, 
or you may surround yourself with every 
comfort. 

Two people can camp out for two weeks 
at a cost of—well, it is almost impossible to 
name the minimum price, soentirely does this 
depend on individual needs. Say twenty-five 
dollars apiece, including the entire outfit, 
which is a good property for future seasons, 
or which can be sold to excellent advantage, 
thus greatly reducing the expense. 

If you have had no experience in camp- 
ing, do not begin too roughly. On the con- 
trary, be sure you are supplied with all you 
need to be perfectly comfortable in conditions 
which may be hard. In other words, it is 
only the old campaigner who can afford to 
start out with a rifle, a bag of salt, and a 
box of matches. He knows how. What you lack 
in experience you should provide in outfit. 

There is likely to be some forest nook near 
your own home where you can camp most 
delightfully; but if you desire new scenes, 
almost every railroad in the country has them 
to offer. These roads will gladly supply you 
with their printed matter, time cards, ete., 
and although many people jeer at this ad- 
vertising, claiming it exaggerated, this is not 
true... The statements in railway folders 
are reliable, and by exercising good judgment 
yon ean make an agreeable selection, if nec- 
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essary, without other advice, always remem- 
bering that you must camp near water. 

If you do not have to be closely economical, 
let your’ tent be water-proof, with the floor 
sewed on, and take a water-proof fly also. 
You can save something by having the fly 
and floor-cloth only of water-proof material, 
and will yet be secure against any ordinary 
weather. Individual tents for sleeping are 
most desirable. 

An extra fly, to be put up adjoining the 
tent, for a shelter to cook and eat under, is 
a wise addition to the outfit; several strips 
of water-proof material, of various lengths, 
come in handy for camp use. One, for in- 
stance, makes an excellent counterpane for 
your camp cot. 

A boat or boats you must have if you are 
to enjoy your vacation to the utmost. You 
may be able to rent these locally, but make 
certain of that before starting. 

To make your selection of tents, boats, and 
other articles of your outfit you will need 
either the advice of a dealer, if you live 
where one is available, or catalogues from 
manufacturers. You can obtain addresses 
from the advertising pages of the magazines. 

Each member of the party will need a cot 
and a sleeping-bag. The latter may be made 
double or even triple, depending on how much 
cold weather you are likely to encounter. 
Nights in camp are always cold. This is not 
a matter of thermometer only, but of the 
moisture arising from the ground. If, there- 
fore, you can take a pneumatic mattress you 
will find it a source of comfort. If you do 
not wish to add this expense and weight to 
your outfit, you should at least arrange to 
have plenty of material under you at night. 

If you sleep on a pillow at home, take one 
to camp with you, though they are unfash- 
ionable in this athletic age, and it really 
seems strange that anybody should ever have 
invented the fashion of sleeping with one’s 
neck crooked at an angle. 

Each camper should have’a folding stool 
or chair. Folding camp tables are also use- 
ful, though it is possible to build rustic tables, 
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stools, and benches from the forest materials 
at hand. This kind of work, however, would 
best be left to the camper of experience, while 
the tenderfoot provides what the manufac- 
turers furnish. 

A good camp stove and oven should be 
your next consideration. Catalogues will 
give you full information. Whether you ‘se- 
lect a stove that will burn wood, oil, or gaso- 
line will depend on the nature of your camp 
site, your shipping facilities, and your op- 
portunities for obtaining fuel while in camp. 

Every camp should have at least one ham- 
mock. 

Your camp outfit you may select from your 
own kitchen furnishings or you may buy one 
specially designed. A number of manufac- 
turers make a specialty of outfitting camping 
parties. They make kits containing every 
necessity, all so arranged that they can be 
packed into the smallest possible space, com- 
pactly enclosed and earried or shipped with- 
out danger of loss. 

Whatever style of outfit you may select, 
you cannot camp comfortably without the 
following articles: Camp. kettle, frying-pan, 
coffee-pot, broiler, stew-pan, dish-pan, wash- 
basin, metal plates and cups, knives, forks, 
and spoons. To these you may add as many 
extras as your purse and shipping facilities 
will permit. 

You will also need a camp axe, some can- 
dies, a lantern, plenty of matches, and a box 
for keeping them dry, a large jack-knife or 
a hunting-knife, a few tools for general re- 
pairs, a bit of copper wire for emergencies, 
a compass, and a cheap but accurate watch. 

The usual summer camp, especially if 
women are in the party, will be within reach 
of farm supplies, such as butter and eggs, 
and possibly, also, of miik, vegetables, and 
even fruit. If it is not to be, take plenty of 
condensed milk and supply your lack of but- 
ter with bacon. 

Never take canned goods into camp if you 
“an substitute dried fruits. Desiccated vege- 
tables are to be found at houses which deal 
in campers’ supplies. 

There is sure to be one angler in camp, and 
fish are never so excellent as when eaten 
fresh from the water. They should furnish 
a large part of your supply. 

Berries can nearly always be found in the 
woods,-and the duty of supplying the table 
with them will form one of the interesting 
diversions of camp life. 
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A sportsman’s manual gives the following 
list as necessities: 

Bacon, coffee, dried fruit, beans, tea, flour, 
rice, sugar, salt, pepper. 

As the cook-books say, “add according to 
taste,” if this list does not seem sufficient for 
you. As to the quantity of each material 
which you should take, estimate it individu- 
ally and multiply by the number of members 
in the party. That is, judge how much of 
each article you. would eat yourself, in the 
length of time you are to camp, and know 
that the others will eat as much. Then allow 
liberally for increase of appetite on account 
of outdoor life and exercise. 

Clothing should be all wool, even in sum- 
mer. Never imagine that camp is a place 
where you ean afford to be slouchy or untidy. 
There is no such place on earth. It is often 
practicable and even advisable to wear old 
camp, but they should be neat, 
well-fitting and becoming. A woman in camp 
should never allow her skirt to sag, her plack- 
et to gap, or her stock to be soiled. 

All the clothing that is taken to camp, in- 
cluding boots and should be stout, 
comfortable, and adapted to endure the hard- 
est kind of wear. 

Skirts should be rainy-day length. 


clothes in 
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Loose, 
old shoes are most desirable, but the manu- 
facturers make hunting-shoes that are eal- 
culated to lure the dollars from the pocket 
of a prospective camper because they seem 
so exactly the right thing. 

Women should select wash flannel for their 
blouses and should be prepared to wear them 
without ironing if necessary. It is always 
easy to wash clothing in the lake or river, 
but ironing in camp is foolish, if not im- 
possible. Blouses should be so finished at 
the neck that stocks will not be needed. 

The best hat for camp wear is a soft felt, 
with wide brim, preferably gray in color. 

A knit wool jersey, or sweater, is indis- 
pensable. How people ever camped out be- 
fore these garments were invented is incom- 
prehensible. A rarm coat or cloak 
or a steamer cape is also useful. 

For two weeks in camp one outdoor suit, 
of skirt and jacket, is sufficient; but for a 
longer stay it is advisable to have a change. 
In that case it is a good plan to have one’s 
suit of water-proofed material, such as sports- 
men’s suits are made of. 

A mackintosh and a pair of rubber over- 
shoes are also necessary. 


loose, 
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Three suits of underwear will be sufficient 
for almost any length of time. These should 
be of knit. goods, preferably all wool, even 
though light in weight. Muslin, cambric, 
ete., are out of place in camp. It is an easy 
matter to wash out a suit of knit under- 
wear every morning, or whenever you have 
a few idle moments, and have always a 
fresh one. 

A bathing-suit should be a part of every 
camp outfit. 

Knickerbockers or bloomers of dark ma- 
terial should be worn instead of petticoats. 

Pajamas are the best style of night gar- 
ments, especially. when trying to climb into 
- a sleeping-bag. 

Half a dozen pairs of stockings will not 
be too many, but for a short stay you can 
get along with three pairs. 

Silk handkerchiefs are preferable to linen, 
as they are softer when unironed. 

You will need at least one pair of heavy 
gloves and a flannel wrapper or bath-robe. 
Towels and soap according to taste, but if 
you are being economical of space two or 
three Turkish towels apiece will be ample. 

Men should take the masculine equivalent 
of the foregoing supplies. 

Each camper must take his or her own 
toilet articles, such as comb, tooth-brush, hair- 
brush, manicure articles — yes, don’t laugh, 
you may need them more in camp than any- 
where else; and the women members of the 
party should provide sewing outfits. Plenty 
of hairpins, safety pins, and common pins 
will be needed. 

A canvas case, made with pockets for hold- 
ing toilet and sewing articles, will be a camp 
comfort and prevent many losses. Never 
take to camp, however, any dainty or costly 
supplies that you would be unwilling to lose. 
One great object of camp life is to be free 
from care, and this you cannot be if you 
have to sit up nights looking after your sil- 
ver toilet articles, for instance. 

There should be at least one photographer 
in every camping party. It would almost 
pay to hire one to go with you if none can 
be obtained otherwise. This camera person 
should not be of the variety that snaps aim- 
lessly at everything in sight, outraging the 
members of the party by continually photo- 
graphing them in foolish poses or at inop- 
portune moments. He, or she, should be 
well versed in the science and art of pho- 
tography and earnestly desirous of doing 
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clever work. The opportunities for photo- 
graphing birds, animals, and plants are no- 
where so great as in camp life. 

Choose with care the spot for your tent. 
It should be near trees, but not under them, 
where they will drip on the tent after a rain 
or keep the sunlight from reaching the site; 
for you will wish to keep everything about 
your camp perfectly dry. The highest point 
of your camping-ground will be the best for 
your tent. 

Be careful of fire in the woods. Be cer- 
tain, before leaving camp for the day, that 
no treacherous spark is lingering under the 
leaves or behind some log, where it may kin- 
dle a blaze that will do untold damage in 
your absence. 

In the absence of a member of the party 
never borrow nor take liberties with any of 
his or her outfit. It will not appeal to the 
owner’s sense of humor. Make a point, in 
fact, of never borrowing anything if you can 
possibly help it. Provide your own outfit 
and confine yourself to it. In all personal 
matters use the utmost caution not to be in- 
trusive or obtrusive. Close acquaintance 
should not let down bars nor open the way 
to a lack of reserve. Your own dignity de- 
mands that you should observe the rights of 
others—and the closer the acquaintance the 
more care is necessary. 

If you do your own work in camp, divide 
it as equally as possible, according to pro- 
gramme, and let nobody shirk. It is usually 
possible to consider the taste of each mem- 
ber of the party in apportioning work. An 
ancient camp rule is that the first one who 
complains of the cooking must be the next 
one to do it; and the same rule may apply 
to any other work. 

Do not throw refuse of any kind—least of 
all, food—around the camp. Keep every- 
thing picked up and in its proper place, also 
in good condition, for you will need all of 
your outfit during your entire stay, and there 
is no object in spoiling a useful object of 
any kind just because you are seeking to 
lead the free life. It is extremely distress- 
ing for the one who is left alone in camp to 
get.dinner for the party, for instance, to be 
unable to find the frying-pan because the 
one who got the previous meal has taken 
that utensil down to the lake to wash it and 
has forgetfully left it lying on the bank, 
out of sight and far removed from where it 
ought to be. 
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pations particularly well suited for 

old ladies, as, like knitting, it can be 
done by touch, and does not need the con- 
centration that ordinary needlework demands. 
Another advantage it has is that it is no 
strain on the eyes. As old-time needlework 
of every description is being revived, it is 
therefore, not surprising to find that netting 
also has been brought from oblivion. 

How well I remember, in the dear old days, 
my mother-in-law net- 
ting by the fire in the 
dim twilight. The 
picture rises before 
me of that peaceful 
room with the beau- 
tiful old carved ma- 
hogany, the wide sofa 
by the fire, the old 
mahogany table upon 
which her little bas- 
ket containing her 
netting-needles rested, 
and, above all, the 
beautiful old lady 
with her snow-white 
hair encased in a soft 
muslin cap, with a 
chemisette softly fold- 
ed inside the black 
silk gown she usually 
wore. She wore a 
tiny little black silk apron with pockets for 
her work, and used a black ribbon stirrup 
held by her foot, while she netted in her Jeis- 
ure moments edgings for beautiful little 
doilies for the various members of her fam- 
ily. In my linen-closet I still possess some 
of these doilies with netted edges worked by 
her dainty fingers, and these are valued be- 
yond the embroidered and more costly pieces 
of to-day. 

The uses to which netting can be put are 
numerous, as not only can it be used for 
centre cloths and doilies, but it gives a 
specially quaint look to soft white linen cur- 
tains so charming in Colonial bedrooms. In- 


NI ‘cations is one of the peaceful occu- 
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OLD-TIME NETTED LACE, 


sertion can also be made for the trimming 
of these curtains, and can be used for shirt- 
waists. In coarser mesh I have seen netting 
worked as a finish for bedroom towels, not 
for every-day use, however, but when we wish 
to give the best of our hospitality. 

As a trimming for the edges of a bureau 
searf it is ideal, and will outlast the material 
which it trims. If the work were laborious 
it would seem superfluous to make this hand- 
made edging when so much that is good can 
be obtained made by 
machinery, but the ad- 
vantages of a pleasant 
form of fancy work 
combined with a use- 
ful one make it a 
particularly delightful 
pastime. 

The materials need- 


ed are a mesh and 
netting-needle. These 
are made of. steel, 


bone, wood, or ivory. 
The steel is used for 
silk, cotton, ete., but 
the other kind are in- 
tended for wool. As 
moth a lover 
of wool we will only 
eonsider silk or 
ton. The _ needles 
come in sizes from 12 
to 24; the last are very fine and are only used 
for the finest kind of netting. The meshes 
correspond to the size of the needle and are 
made of the same materials, but steel or wood 
is best for ordinary purposes. 

The needle is filled by passing the end of 
the thread through the small hole at the left- 
hand point, and firmly tying it. Then the 
thread is wound on the needle just in the 
same way that a tatting-shuttle is filled. If 
a large stitch is decided on, the mesh must 
be a thicker cotton. Most workers prefer to 
attach the foundation to a ribbon termina- 
ting in a loop through which the foot is 
Others prefer to heavily 


is such 


cot- 
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slipped. 
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THE 


PROCESS OF THE WORK. 
weightéd \netting-cushion, which they place 
on the table and to which the foundation is 
fastened. 

The start can first be made with a long 
loop of thread, which should be fixed to a 
support, one end of the thread on the needle 
being attached by a knot to this loop. The 
mesh is then taken in the left hand, between 
the thumb and first two fingers, and held 
close up to the knot above mentioned, and 
under the thread. The needle being held in 
the right hand, between the thumb and fore- 
fingers, as shown in the illustration, is to be 
passed under and round the left hand, so 
that the thread may form a loose loop over 
all the fingers except the little one. The 
thread must be held in this position between 
the thumb of the left hand and the front of 
the mesh. The needle is then passed back 
again round the mesh, but allowing the 
thread from it to form a larger loop to circle 
the little finger also. By this action the 
needle will be brought around in front of the 
mesh ; and then must be passed under the first 
loop between the mesh and the fingers hold- 
ing it; also through the foundation loop; and 
lastly, over the part of the thread which ex- 


tends from the thumb to form the second. 


loop. The needle is to be held in its position 
by means of the mesh and the fingers, until 
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THE NETTING-NEEDLE. 


the right hand can be brought round to pull 
it through the passage in which it is engaged. 
The needle being drawn out, and once more 
in the right hand, all the fingers of the left 
hand are to be disengaged from the loops of 
the thread, except the little one, which must 
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still retain the second loop which was formed 
round it. By means of this hold of the little 
finger, the thread must be drawn up to the 
mesh, and the knot formed by so doing made 
tight on the foundation. 

A succession of loops is to be made by a 
repetition of this process, until as many have 
been formed on the foundation as may be 
necessary for the width of the net. As the 
mesh is filled, or covered by these loops, it is 
to be pushed on to the right, and some loops 
allowed to drop off it at the left-hand end. 
The whole row being done, and the mesh 
drawn out, a row of equal loops will be found 
hanging ~-from the foundation attached by 
knots, and sliding freely along it. 

Having thus formed one row of meshes, the 
work is turned over, so as to reverse the ends 
of that row, in order that in netting a sec- 
ond row back again it may be done in the 
same direction as that in which the first was 
made—namely, from left to right. To com- 
mence this second and all subsequent rows, 
place the mesh again close up to the bottom 
of the last row of loops, and repeat the action 
with the needle as before, only that instead 
of having to pass 
the needle through 
the loop of the 
foundation, pass it 
in suecession, for 
every new knot, 
through each loop of the row already done, 
each knot being thus formed at the bottom 
of the loop above it. 

Simple netting forms diamonds and ovals. 
Take care that every stitch be drawn up even- 
ly, quite close to the mesh. To increase in 
netting do two or more stitches in one hole. 

Square netting is a simple stitch done so 
as to have the shape of a square instead of 
a diamond. Begin on one stitch, working 
backwards and forwards, always doing two in 
the last stitch of every row until you have 
one hole less, counting from the point up 
one side, than a design requires. Do one row 
without increasing, and then net two togeth- 
er at the end of every row until the last two 
stitches are taken as one. 

Double netting—Pass the thread twice 
around the mesh instead of once, thus mak- 
ing a long stitch. 

Long stitch.—This stitch is used when some 
of the stitches in the preceding row are 
double stitches; to insure the loops of this 
row being even, the knot must not be drawn 
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THE KNOT. 
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too close to the mesh in working the single 
stitches of the previous row. 

To make a shell edging two meshes are re- 
quired—a flat mesh half an inch wide, and 
a round mesh known as No. 12. Do twelve 
stitches in one with the flat mesh; turn and 
do two in each one with the small mesh; 
then two rows of one stitch in each one. The 
next shell should begin so that the edges 
will lie slightly over the former. The shells 
will need eighteen stitches for the first row. 

It will be seen that the use of different 
widths of mesh can give a great variety in 
netting, and a knitting-needle or lead-pencil 
can be used as a mesh. 

One of our illustrations shows how the 
knot should be made in netting. This sketch 
shows the turns of the thread which form it. 

To net the fringe for the doily, surround 
the plain linen with stitches and then net 
six rounds of plain netting. When you come 
to the seventh round, instead of putting the 
thread once round the needle, before work- 
ing, pass it twice round. By this means it 
forms a row of long loops. Then one round 
of plain netting. Then net the long loops 
into every loop. The next round is a little 
different, as two loops are taken up together 
and firmly netted. Two long loops are then 
netted for the next row. Then come two 
more rows of plain netting, which brings us 
to the points. Skip four and begin to net 
one of the points, going backwards and for- 
wards and putting two stitches into one un- 
til it is reduced to a sharp point. Fasten it 
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off securely and make the second point, be- 
ginning each point at every fifth hole. This 
will form the pretty little fringe for the 
doily. 

When making doilies, or table-cloths, it ‘is 
unnecessary to the stitches, as it is 
only necessary to surround the linen centres 
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AN INSERTION AND EDGING. 


with the loops; the nearer the loops are to- 
gether the finer the edging will be. 

In looking at our illustration of a curtain 
this can be done in the same way as the doily, 
and it consists of two rows of plain netting 
with long loops followed by eight rows of 
plain netting, then more long loops, and 


finished by two rows of plain netting. It 
will be best to sew the other side of the in- 
sertion on to the outer edge of the curtain. 
The scallop in our illustration has been sewn 
on to the curtain after it has been made. One 
scallop is very much like another except the 
difference in long loops. 
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[Dith the Fiitor 


H IS name is Freddie. He was fourteen years old his last birthday, and 
he is big—horribly, hatefully big, this Freddie. In particular, his 
hands are big. They hang at the end of his long arms in a helpless sort of 
fashion, ugly in the extreme, yet withal pitiful, 
Whose Son Is He? for, somehow, they look to you capable of doing 
a great deal if only they could find anything in 
the world to do but just hang down in the way. 

He no longer kisses you in public. When you are alone, he will give you 
a darting dab of a kiss and then look at you, half frightened, not at all certain 
that the operation has pleased you. He tries to talk to you, too, when you 
are alone with him; but what has happened to his voice! It makes the 
most dreadful sounds in the most unexpected manner; you are continually 
telling him to hush, continually telling him to speak a little lower, a little 
softer. The change jn Freddie worries you, and again and again you ask 
yourself, “Is this my son?” 

Verily it is, but—a fact too much ignored under the general petticoated 
sway of American family affairs—he is also his father’s son, Christ, at about 
the age of Freddie, was lost for three days. When His mother, finding Him 
in the Temple, reproached Him for having run away from her, He replied 
with the authority of the man-child, “ What have I to do with thee? I must 
be about My Father’s business.” Destiny, divine and omnipotent, even in 
the case of Freddie, determines that the man in the child shall have his way 
in life; and woe to Freddie, woe to you, if he is not left largely to the guidance 
of his father in realizing his mission in the world. Cut him loose from your 
apron strings and let him have constant, intimate association with his father, 
and daily teaching by the father to help him build up a character as big as 
his hands have become, a will power as strong as his voice. 

This may necessitate the foundation of study clubs for the higher education 
of the American father; it probably will do so, But, in any event, look on 
Freddie not as mother’s boy alone; for in truth, mothers’ congresses appar- 
ently to the contrary notwithstanding, Freddie is father’s son. 




















AN has been in control in the world for a long time. He has learned 
many things about life which women have had no chance to learn, being 
out of the full current of human affairs. Now that woman is very much 





in the middle of everything, she really needs 
Woman and a Hobby more advice from man than she ever has needed 











before. And if she is a trifle slow about asking 


it (thinking it not wise, perhaps, to confess her conscious inexperience), it 
will do her no harm to observe man all the closer, to see exactly how he uses 
his long-possessed opportunities. 

Men are the workers of the world. They have been at it ever since Adam 
delved. They know the drudgery of work, its long pulls, its depressions, its 
breakdowns. And they have found out, by intimate acquaintance with their 
own powers, that a hobby is a valuable auxiliary in any worker’s life. Find 
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a great worker among men, and he almost always has a hobby. Perhaps it is 
a quiet fireside one, perhaps a passion for big game—what does it matter /— 
he changes off and rides it now and then. The result is a renewed mind 
and a rested body. The hobby is a race, a root idea. No one man has * 
worked it out, but men of all time have tested it and found it invaluable. 

Very few women, so far, have hobbies. If they have, they ride them apolo- 
getically. They feel called upon to explain that they do not neglect John 
or the children, but only take photographs at odd moments. They hesitate 
to spend money on their gardens, or take a day in the city to see pictures 
or hunt up genealogical books. But a hobby, as men know well enough, 
should be ridden boldly. It is only a hobby. It is not a serious life-work. 
It does not in the least need to be justified or explained. It is there to ride 
when a ride is a relief and refreshment. 


ee 4 





The only hobby most women indulge in is a pet charity. gut that is 
really almost too serious for a hobby. It does not relax the mind, and it 
pulls too heavily upon the heart. Men who take up charity have a hobby m 
besides, if they are wise. Woman should observe the ways of man, profit by Or 


his well-considered conclusions—and mount and ride, without apology, the 
hobby that invites her soul and sends her back refreshed to her work. 





OLITICAL economy has long been called the “dismal science” by men, 

and household economics, it is to be feared, has about the same aspect 
in the eyes of women. Housework and the income budget, marketing and 
wages, have depression in them for even the 
A Rule of Four most buoyant temperament at times. gut a 
clever woman, at the recent biennial of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Boston, has formulated a rule of four, to be 
used in household economics, that can be applied to any problem, and goes 
far to solve it. 

The rule of four is—Simplify, Beautify, Jollify, Glorify. Like any good 
rule, it is easy to learn and remember. Like any good rule, also, it requires 
effort to apply it to the problem in hand, but it saves effort tremendously 
before one is through. Cooking, for example—how that first word of the 
four attacks the situation! The housewife who has guided her family into 
the simple breakfast—cereal, fruit, and eggs—has won time, ease, and health 
by it. The revolution in the American breakfast is a hygienic triumph, 
viewed only from that side; but on the score of simplicity in housekeeping, 
how it has relieved the burdened cook and housewife! Some foolish women, 
however, try to prevent their own relief by multiplying breakfast courses, 
doilies, service, and complexity generally. “ Simplify” should be kept before 
their eyes and minds, as before the attention of the women who dress their @& 
children with studied simplicity of effect which in reality makes the sewing a> 
and the washing complex and wearing. 

To beautify and to jollify do not often naturally belong to the same tem- 
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NY 
perament. But each ought to be used in attacking home problems, for when oe; 
the sense of beauty cannot be satisfied, the sense of humor helps one to bear +4 
it. A mother with the sense of beauty is a mother who helps her children 
toward many refinements and tastes which they will count precious posses- \ 
sions later on in life. A mother with a sense of humor equips her boys and ° 


girls in gay armor against many of the ills of life. But best of all is the 
woman who glorifies home—who makes it a place of ideals and high thoughts. 
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a 'tweene ~~ 


THE RECORD 

Mrs. Knicker: When did 
leave? 

Mrs. BocKEer: 


your last cook 


Before she came. 








WHY NOT MAKE ENTERING A CAR A POSSIBLE 
THING BY ARRANGING IT THIS WAY? 











A PRIZE PACKAGE 
NURSE (showing new baby): Johnnie, where 
do you suppose mamma got you this dear little 
brother? 
JOHNNIE: Oh, | ‘spect he came with some new 
kind of baking-powder. 


THE SUPREME 
“Is Gladys pretty?” 
“ Why, old man, she’s almost as pretty as her 


TEST 


- mother thinks she is.” 








SOME 


LITTLE 


THINGS SHE ORDERED C, QO. D. 




















IN JOCUND 


tein > 
LITTLE CHICK: 

BED-TIME ALL AROUND 

Moruer: Alice, it is bed-time. All the little 


chickens have goné‘to bed. 
ALICE: Yes, mamma, and so has the hen. 
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Hi, JIMMIE! You RBzIN’ TOOK 


HIS FRIEND: 


TO DE DENTIST? 
THE URCHIN: Worser’n pat. I GorTrTer 
HAVE MY PICTURE TOOK! 
NO DOUBT 


SunpDAY-scHOOL TEACHER: Now, Johnnie, what 
was the causé of the deluge? 


JOHNNIE: Probably a lot of picnics planned. 





“ How pID YOU HAPPEN TO GET RUN OVER BY 
THE AUTO?” 

*“* PICKING UP A MEASLEY OLD HORSESHOE FOR 
LUCK.” 
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IF ME MOTHER COULD ONLY SEE ME Now! 


JACK’S PROBLEM 


Little Jack was on his way to church for the 
first time and asked many anxious questions of 
his aunt Louise, who was patiently explaining 
that they were going to God’s house. 

“Will He be there?” queried Jack. 


“ Yes, dear.” 
“And will He see us?” 
lt 


* And will we see Him?’ 

“No, dear. God is everywhere, but 
ean Him.” 

“Well, what will I do if I go bang, right into 
Him?” 


no one 


see 





SMALL BOY (AS FIRE ENGINE GOES ROUND 
THE CORNER): Boo-no0o! I DON’T SEE WHY WE 


CAN’T HAVE A FIRE ON OUR BLOCK. 


EXPLAINED 
Mistress: You seemed to be enjoying your 
self. last evening, Bridget. I heard loud laughter 
in the kitchen. 
BripceT: Yes, mum. Me policeman cousin 
was after droppin’ in to tell me of me uncle’s 
death. 


FATAL 
STecta: Was it a Merry Widow hat? ; 
BELLA: It was, after her husband got the bill 


for it. 
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a wees €a— 
ADVICE TO MATCH-MAKING MOTHERS—REMEMBER, ABSENCE MAKES THE HEART GROW FONDER.. 





DEFINED 
KNICKER: What is the difference between a 
flat and an apartment? 
BocKerR: The same as between wages and 
salary. 





THE ONLY WAY 
KNICKER: How did she get her hat in the 
flat? 
BocKER: She sat in the lot while they built 
the house around it. 
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SHE: YES, WHENEVER I SEE A MAN IN A DARK 
STREET I ALWAYS RUN. 
HE: AND DO YOU EVER CATCH ONE OF THEM? 


BY ALL MEANS 


Mrs. Baker: If you had a new dog like that 
what would you call it? 
FRIEND (who is being leaped on): I would 
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RETURNING FROM THE SEASHORE. eall it off. 
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© ConduotodBy ZB Curling? 


ee re 


sentimental, I 
interesting to 


You will think our club rather 
fear, but we thought it would be 
have a biographical winter, and study the lives 
of various great men, and the influence thei 
love affairs had upon them. But where and with 
whom shall we begin? Our club is composed of 





eight members, we meet every week, and we 
agree to read by ourselves a half hour each day. 
Thank you for the help we know you will give 
us.—E. L. K. 

On the contrary, I think your club shows a 
fine sentiment—which is quite different from 


being sentimental—in your choice of subject for 
your winter’s work, and you will find the reading 
most entertaining. My suggestion would be that 
you take the love stories, as seen from their let- 
ters, of Victor Hugo, Bismarck, and Robert 
Browning, and how the master passion con- 
quered a novelist, a statesman, and a poet. The 
little deals in much the same way with a 
Frenchman, a German, and an Englishman, but 
the way to read in order to make the compari- 
satisfactorily is by taking in sequence week 
by week chapters from the books which contain 


see 


god 


son 


the letters. These books you will wish to. own, 
for they are full of lasting interest: The Love 
Letters of Victor Hugo.—They are the letters 


which the distinguished Frenchman wrote to his 
fiancéc, Mile. Foucher, between the years 1820 
and_ 1822, and are vivid and emotional as a 
Frenchman's would be. The Love Letters of Bis- 
marck.—These were written by the great states- 
man to his fiancée, who became his wife, Fraii- 
the 1846-1889. 


lein von Puthamer, during years 
The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 


Barrett. — Doubtless are familiar with 
volumes, but they have endless 
and the exquisite delicacy of the court- 
their letters 


you 
these even 80, 
charm, 
ship of these two love poets makes 
worth many re-readings. I should begin with 
the Hugo letters, the second meeting read from 
the Bismarck volume, and at the third begin the 
Browning letters. At each meeting, before com- 
menecing to read, ask one member to be prepared 
to give briefly a sketch of the writer. Have an- 
other member give a list of his works, mention- 
ing at length the most famous, the circumstances 
under which it was written, and any item of 
interest about his writings. Then, as all these 
volumes are well illustrated, so enabling you to 
have a clear idea of the appearance of your he- 
roes and heroines, you will be ready to hear the 


love stories. Much, too, of interest you will 
gather from the volumes of the affairs of the 


times, and the men who were dealing with them, 

so your reading will be improving on all sides. 

Your agreement to read a half hour a day by 

yourselves is admirable, and you will find it 

adds much to the meetings if you report on the 
VOL. XLIL—64 


#Home Stud 
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particular volume that has engaged you through 
the week. Something, say, from Les Miserables ; 
or possibly you will venture the book, 
tions with Prince Bismarck, by Heinrich von 
Poschinger; I certainly would advise you to; and 
the poems of both the Brownings are sure to 
come in for a full share of your time. Let the 
Home Study Department hear how the work of 
vour club and if it may aid you in 
any way. 
[ am 


reader of the 





Conversa 


progresses, 


sure that faithful a 
BAZAR as I has any right to trouble 
but if you will answer it, 
Where shall I find the 


not quite even so 
you with this question, 
I shall be very grateful. 
which begins: 

‘Gather a shell from the 
ind listen at its lips: 


poem 
strown beach 
they sigh 


The same desire and mystery, 
The echo of the whole sea’s speech’’? 
ilso please tell me who wrote it, and if the au- 
thor has written other poems I should like to 
know them.—A. L. M. 


Your question is an entirely legitimate one, and 
I am very glad to answer it. The quotation you 
ask about is the beginning of the last verse of 
a poem by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, called “* The 
Sea Limits.” The whole poem is very beautiful, 
and conveys the same mysterious charm of the 
sea which is found in the lines you quoted. If 
you are unfamiliar with the work of this paint- 


er-poet, a world of pleasure is opening up for 


you. A volume entitled Pictures and Poems, 
you will wish to own, for it gives examples of 
his two arts, notably his master poem, “* The 
Blessed Damozel.” If you find yourself inter- 


ested enough to wish to know more of this gifted 
character, I will send you a list of books which 
will aid you in your study. In the mean time let 
me commend to you the volumes by William Scott 
sell, Autobiographical Notes and Notices of His 
Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, where you 
will meet Rossetti and the others who were part 
of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, and_ their 
personalities will become very real to you. 

I see in the July number of the Bazar you 
have given to Mrs. J. A. R. some advice that our 
club feels much in need of. We, too. mean to 
make a study of Greece this winter, and if you 
would send us a similar outline of work, and 


tell us how to use it, we should be areatly 
obliged.—Mrs. J. A. M. 

Your club will not. regret its choice of work 
for the winter, T can assure you, and you will 
find that the subject grows increasingly inter- 


esting. I send you the following broad general 
outline to follow in your study of Greece: 


Literature.— Epie Poetry (700 B.c., or earli- 
er): 776-300 Bc. Homer’s “ Iliad” and ** Odys- 
sey”; Hesiod. Lyric Poetry: (700-600 B.c.) 
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Alceus, Sappho; (500-400 B.c.) Simonides, Pin- 
dar. 

Drama.— (500-400 B.c.) Tragedy: schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides. Comedy: Aristophanes. 

History.— (500-400 B.c.) Herodotus—the Per- 
sian War; Thucydides—the Peloponnesian War. 
(400-300) Xenophon. 

Oratory. — (500-400 B.c.) Andocides. (400- 
300) Lysias, Demosthenes, Isocrates, A’schines. 

Philosophy,— (600-500 B.c.) Thales, Pythago- 
ras, Xenophanes. (400-300) Plato, Aristotle. 

Now let us consider the work in detail. Obvi- 
ously the way to do is to apportion to some 
members the history; to others, the literature; 
again to some, oratory, and-+to others, philoso- 
phy. Then one group should devote their time 
to art, and this outline will aid them: 

THE MYCENAZAN AGE 


Archaic Greek sculpture.— Fifth century: 
Pheidias and his school, Polykleitos and his 
school. Architecture: Parthenon, Erectheion, 
and Athena-Nike Temple. Fourth Century: 


Praxitiles and his school. These pictures may 
be obtained at the address | am sending you by 
mail as well as those of the Gold Ornaments 
from Mycene, which are now in Athens, and 
which give an idea of what was in use in Homer's 
time; also the Gate of the Lionesses, and other 
Mycenean pictures. 

There will be some books which it will be 
necessary for you to have close at hand, as you 
will find yourselves obliged to turn to them 
constantly: Smith’s Classical Dictionary; J. P. 
Mahaffy’s A History of Classical Greek Liter- 
ature; Studies of the Greek Poets, by J. A. Sy- 
monds ; Goodyear’s History of Art; Jebb’s Greek 
Literature, and Guerber’s Myths of Greece and 
Rome; and any of the accredited histories. 

The first meeting I should make a Honteric 
one. Have one member give briefly the story of 
the “Iliad.” Another the traditions of the 
“blind bard,” and the controversy as to whether 
the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey’ were the work of 
one man, and also an account of the first written 
text of Homer; Smith’s Classical Dictionary and 
Symonds’s Greck Poets. A third member might 
read selections from the “Ihad,” using either 
Pope’s translation or the prose of Lang, Leaf, 
and Meyer. From Book III. the account of Helen 
and Priam watching the conflict from the tower. 
Then from Book VI., Hector’s coming to the 
Skaian gates, the description of Priam’s palace, 
and finally the meeting of Hector, Andromache, 
and their little son, which is one of the most 
beautiful in all literature. Books that would 
add much to your pleasure in connection with 
your reading of the “Iliad” are those of the 
great excavator, Henry Schliemann. One volume 
—Troja—gives the results of the latest re- 
searches and discoveries on the site of Homer’s 
Troy, while the other is entitled /lios, and tells 
of the city and country of the Trojans. These 
are altogether the most valuable books on the 
subject. And do not forget to have near by a 
classical atlas. This same general plan will help 
you in the study of the other great men and their 
works, but any assistance you may need the 
Home Study Department will give you at any 
time for the asking. 

So often have you helped me that I turn to 
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you now for advice in regard to the programme 
or course of study for our club. We number 
twenty members and meet twice a month—once 
in the afternoon, when we have a literary pro- 
gramme, and once in the evening, when the oc- 
casion is social and our husbands are present. 
I will appreciate it so much if you will give us 
an outline of work, topics of study, and tell 
us where we can find material to work with. 
After each meeting we have a discussion—our 
Round Table, we call it. Our first meeting is 
to be devoted to Longfellow. Whom shall we 
study next?—Mrs. E. H. C. 

You have made an excellent beginning in the 
study your club means to carry on, and I would 
suggest that you continue the work among Ameri- 
can poets and writers, and so familiarize your- 
selves with American literature. Since you have 
started with one of the New England group, | 
should complete the list before I turned to 
Irving, Bryant, Poe, Whitman, and the writers 
from different parts of the country. I am glad 
to send you an outline of study and a list of 
books for reference and assist you in any other 
way. The other New-Englanders whom you wish 
to interest yourselves in are: Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Hawthorne, and, if you are desirous 
of dipping into philosophy, Emerson. 

For your next meeting I would suggest your 
studying Oliver Wendell Holmes, and so insure 
to your club delightful hours in rereading his 
work and accounts of his genial self. This gen 
eral outline will aid you: 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES (1809-1894) 

I. Biographical sketch.—Books of reference: 
Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes, J. T. 
Morse, Jr.; A History of American Literature, 
B. Wendell. 

Il. Holmes as a 
Elsie Venner, A 
Angel. 

Ill. Holmes as a poet.—* Old Ironsides,” and 
the circumstances under which it was written; 
“The Last Leaf”; “One-hoss Shay”; “ The 
Chambered Nautilus”; and any one of the 
poems written for some of his college occasions. 


novelist.—Brief 
Mortal 


analyses of 
Antipathy, Guardian 


iV. Holmes as an essayist.—Selections from 
‘The Autocrat at the Breakfast-Table.” “ The 
Professor at the Breakfast-Table,”’ “Over the 


Teacups.” * 

I would assign work to the different members— 
one to give the biographical sketch, three mem 
bers to report on the novels, giving a short 
synopsis of each; have your elocutionist read 
any one or two of the poems, and two other mem- 
bers give selections from the essays. You would 
also find it diverting to hear extracts from a 
volume entitled Our Hundred Days in Europe. 
You have not told me what your library facilities 
are, but [ fancy you will have no difficu'ty in 
getting the books referred to. If you: have time 
for the analysis of but one novel let that be 
Elsie Venner, which is rightly considered his 
most important, and which depicts New Eng- 
land life in a vivid way. The problem which 
the novel is based upon will promote a lively 
discussion at your Round Table, [ am _ sure. 
This same plan may be used for the other writ- 
ers, but if you find that you care for assistance 
the Home Study Department will furnish it. 
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CoLLeceE.—Your daughter's wardrobe for col- 
lege need not be an elaborate one, especially the 
evening dresses. They must be pretty, but the 
simpler the better. The white silk muslin and 
the pale lavender organdy will be charming when 
made up and just what she will need for little 
evening festivities during the entire year. I 
should cut the necks of both slightly low, and 
they should be trimmed daintily with lace and 
ribbon, You will find one very attractive model 
for an evening gown on page 558 of the June 
Bazar, and another on page 471 of the May 
number. There is a beautiful model for the 
white embroidered lawn gown on page 241 of 
the March issue. These three will be evening 
gowns enough. The two simple jumper dresses 
of silk with the lace guimpes will be just the 
thing for dinners in the college houses. when 
there is no special festivity. She must, of 
course, have a tailor-made suit, and some blouses 
to wear with it. You will find some interesting 
models for blouses on pages 144 and 145 of the 
February Bazar. A school frock made like the 
model on page 143 of the same number would be 
very pretty and useful. You could make it of 
mixed material in blue and green, and stitch 
and pipe the edgés with green. The scarf and 
belt could then be green. There should be one 
rough suit with a short skirt for tramping and 


sports. The gymnasium suit may probably be 
bought at college. It is usually done that way 
so that all will be alike. Another useful gar- 


ment is a golf cape or something similar to wear 


to recitations, which is warm and does away 
with the necessity of putting on a coat every 


time. 

Miss R. C. C.—I do not advise you to try 
to color your hair. If you are determined to 
do it, go to a professional expert, but a far better 
way is first to try some methods of making it 
more attractive as it is. Very possibly it needs 
treatment to bring out a rich color and the natu- 
ral gloss. Either go to a professional shampooer 


who understands the scientific treatment of the 
hair, or shampoo it yourself about every ten 
days for a while, and see if the gloss will not 


return. It will take time, but no more time 
than would be required to keep it in good condi- 
tion after it had been dyed. 

Miss L. F. F.—The list of books on Psychol- 
ogy lt am sending you by mail, I hope will be 
of service to you. T have marked the simpler 
ones which I would advise you to take first. The 
one on Experimental Psychology is particularly 
interesting. but vou may find it a little difficult 
at first. You will find a course on the subject 
very broadening. Courses of that kind are given 
in nearly all the training schools for teaching 
now, because it is found to be so important in 
understanding and training children. You are 








very wise to take the study of it up by yourself, 
and I am sure you will find no difficulty with it. 

Mrs. C.—You will not need a very expensive 
wardrobe for your life in New York, although it 
can be just as expensive as you choose to make 
it. That is generally the case with wardrobes 
wherever we may be. You should have a street 


suit appropriate for ordinary wear, and one a 
little more elaborate for calling, the theatre, 
and similar occasions. Both may be of cloth, 


but the first should be quite plain, made in the 
severe tailor style, and “to be worn with simple 
silk waists matching it in color. The other may 
be made of lighter cloth, and with it you may 
wear an elaborate waist made of silk to match 
the suit, and white lace. You can have as many 
or as few waists for these two suits as you please. 
In addition it will be well to have at least one 
pretty evening gown cut low, and one cut high. 
You should also have an evening coat or cape. 
Light gray cloth trimmed with silk braid of 
the same or a contrasting color you would find 
serviceable for the wrap. Pretty little house 
gowns for home dinners are very nice, but the 
number of them may depend entirely upon the 
money you have to spend. People in New York 
dine at night, and it is considered the proper 
and nice thing to dress for dinner, although that 
dressing may be very simple. I think you will 
like the custom after you have tried it. If you 
would like to know more about the ways for 
making the gowns, it will be a pleasure to write 
you again. 

Miss L. D.—You are one of the many read- 
ers of the Bazar whose interest in the subject of 
trained philanthropy has been aroused by the 
able editorial in the June number of the Bazar 
in which the editor points out to women the way 
to a profession still uncrowded. If you mean to 
go into the work seriously, you are quite right 
to wish to equip yourself in the best possible 
way. The winter course of the New York School 
of Philanthropy begins September 28, and will 
continue for eight months, with the daily meet- 
ings five days in the week from nine to twelve, 
and affords a splendid opportunity for training 
in the subject. The course is exacting, and re- 
quires the entire time of the student if it is to 
be completed in one year. Its purpose is to fit 
students to become competent workers in various 
forms of philanthropy, such as matrons in in- 
stitutional work, executive secretaries of edu- 
cational or philanthropic societies, head workers 
and assistants in social settlements, institutional 
churches, or the welfare department of manufac- 
turing and mercantile establishments, and many 
other salaried positions of importance. | am 
sending you by mail the facts in regard to en- 
trance requirements, cost of tuition, and the 
necessary .work for graduation. It is possible 
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to take some of the course as a special student 
or auditor, and students receive a certificate for 
the work they do. The conditions for such work- 
ers are simpler. But to qualify yourself for an 
important position, | would advise you to enter 
the courses as a regular student. 

Miss F. H. C.—What an unfortunate accident 
to have spoiled your new silk gown with paint! 
1 fear that it has been absorbed into the silk 
by this time, so that even turpentine will not 
entirely remove it, and that you will have to 
resort to the customary remedy of a new front 
breadth to your skirt. The following suggestion 
may not help you in this instance — although 
you might try it; but the next time you get 
fresh paint upon a frock, if you sponge it at 
once with alcohol you will successfully remove 


all traces of paint. You will find this worth 
remembering. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB.—A club formed of your 


young friends would be delightful. Since yeur 
idea is principally to have a good time, do not 
try to have too many rules, and certainly do 
not have heavy dues. That might keep some 
out who would otherwise enjoy it, and it would 
be a burden to some who would join. Why not 
meet around at the different houses, and let 
each hostess and host plan the entertainment in 
turn? Have regular dues to pay chance expenses, 
such as necessary postage, but make them very 
small, say ten cents a meeting. Then when un- 
usual entertainments and sports are planned, 
each one can be taxed the required amount. If 
from your regular dues of ten cents a time you 
have a surplus, at times you can vote to spend 
it on a celebration. Or, if you wish funds for 
some church or charitable purpose, your club 
could give an entertainment and charge admis- 
sion. For officers you should have a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. They 
should be elected once a year by written vote, 


but you will have to appoint a committee first 


to nominate them. The president presides at 
the meetings, and the vice-president when the 
president is not there. The secretary keeps a 
record of all meetings, and sends out notifications 
of meetings, election to office, and the treasurer 
takes charge of the money. Your rules—the 
few you have—should refer to the dates of elect- 
ing officers and the method, to the times and 
places of meeting, and to the amount of dues 
and time of collection. In clubs similar to yours 
it is wise to limit the amount of money that 
any host or hostess may spend for refreshments, 
and to make that limit very small. It is also 
well to have a fixed sum that may be spent on 
prizes, the idea of these regulations being that 
no member of the club should feel it a burden 
to belong. The name I suggest for the club is, 
The Salmagundi Club. That name implies games 
and good times of many kinds. I am sure that 
vou and your friends will be able to plan some 
unusual entertainments after you are thoroughly 
started, and the Bazar will be delighted to help. 

Miss W. C. W.—After a summer passed by 
the sea, I am not surprised to have you say you 
are badly freckled, since you confess to having 
been quite reckless in discarding veils and hats. 
And now the question is how to get rid of these 
same freckles. Any of the good cold creams will 
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help, and as your skin is rather oily you need 
not be afraid to use aleohol, putting it on your 
face with a soft cloth, as I have suggested to 
readers of the Bazar before. But perhaps the 
most successful remedy will be peroxide, which 
you will get at any druggist’s. Bathe your fac 
frequently in warm water, and then apply the 
peroxide, using a soft cloth or handkerchief as 
in the case of the alcohol, then the cold cream. 
and you will find, by faithfully carrying out 
this plan of treatment, your skin will whiten 
and the troublesome freckles disappear. 
Musurooms.—You are most fortunate to be 
in a place where mushrooms are so abundant 
that you have exhausted all the methods of cook- 
ing them that you have heard about. Here is 
another recipe, and I shall be greatly disap- 
pointed if you have already tried it. Select the 


largest mushrooms, carefully skin them, and 
place them in a pan on the stove. You know, 


of course, that you must not add butter, as this 
destroys the flavor, and the natural juice of the 
mushrooms which comes out as the pan heats 
prevents them from burning. When cooked, ar- 
range upon a platter, and on each mushroom 
place a poached egg, and cover both with a rich 
hollandaise sauce. This makes a delicious lunch 
eon dish or one for Sunday-night supper. As 
you gather the mushrooms yourself you must 
have made quite a study of the different vari 
eties, but, as you say you want further informa 
tion about them, I am sending you by mail a 
list of books on the subject, marking those which 
are arranged for people who want a simple meth- 
od for learning of the edible varieties. 

Mrs. G. E. B.—The list of accredited kinder- 
garten training-schools which I am sending you 
by mail will give you, I hope, the information 
you desire. In order to make a satisfactory 
choice, I would advise you to write to the di- 
rectors of those schools which you might con 
sider attending, asking for the circular, and also 
for any information they could give you as to 
the average salary paid a kindergarten teacher. 
It varies in different places and according to 
the amount of work, and if you have the state- 
ment of several directors in regard to the matter 
you will have a basis of comparison. You will 
find a difference in the schools also as to the cost 
of tuition, the length of the course, the necessary 
equipment and such items. 

Mrs. J. R. G.—In order to obtain thoroughly 
satisfactory information in regard to the proper 
steps to take to become a member of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution or the Colonial 
Dames, you should communicate with the secre- 
taries of the societies. I am mailing to you the 
names and addresses of two secretaries, and it 
would be well for you to write to them, asking 
in each case what the requirements for admission 
are, and in what chapters they would advise 
you to seek membership. In this way you will 
secure an authoritative statement from the so- 
cieties themselves. If you are desirous of having 
vour family genealogy traced by an expert, and 
you say you are considering it, I will send you 
by mail the name of a very careful person; but 
you will have to consult her in regard to the 
eost. as it varies according to the amount of 
work to be done. 
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Midnight Oil 


If the man who is compelled by necessity, or impelled by 


ambition, to work at night, will avoid ‘‘ stimulants’’ and lunch on 


Grape-N uts 


am, he will find his strength keeping up, and his brain 


and responsive to his demands. 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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USEFUL CROCHETED ARTICLES 





| 
NY 


CROCHETED NECKTIE, BELT, AND PURSE. 


Tie, No. 233, Price, $1.50. Belt, No. 234; Price. $1.5¢ 
Purse, No. 235. Price, 75 cents 

HILE erocheted and _ knitted neckties 

W are no novelty, the sets of belt and 

tie to match are among the new fan- 

cies. for summer. wear. The rich colored 

mercerized flosses, which present much _ the 

same effect as silk, are often used for these 

sets, and with the addition of the very con- 


venient change pocket the belt is a most useful 
thing for summer use. You are an exceptional 
woman if you have not had the sad experience, 
during your summer outings, of needing some 
small change for fees or other odds and ends 





IRISH LACE INSERTIONS. 


Nos. 203 and 204. Price, 80 cents a yard each 


and being in the sad situation of 
pocket in which to carry it. 

The pretty belts and ties we can have made to 
order in any color for $3.50 for the set, or $1.50 
for the belt, $1.50 for the tie, and 75 cents fo1 


having no 





NARROW 
No 209 


TRISH INSERTION. 


Price, 50 cents a yard 


the pocket. The belt does not include a buckle 
every woman has her pet buckle which she will 


want to use. 
The Irish crochet laces which were illustrated 
last month in the BAZAR were a great help to 


many women who were not near the cities where 





SIMPLE 


Nos. 205 and 206 


CROCHET BEADINGS. 


Price. 30 cents a yard ea 


such things may be bought. We are, therefore, 
showing some of these again, and feel convinced 


that many women will be glad to order them 
by mail. Their special value lies in their 
strength, as they may be laundered over and 





IRISH 


202. 


LACE BOW, NO. 


Price, $1 50 


over again without loss of beauty. The Trish 
lace bows are the best kind to use for travelling, 
for they are easily washed.and need no ironing. 
They are much used with wash blouses. 
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| Do You Know Her Tailor? Z 


Do You Know Where You Can Have Your Fall 
Suit Made to Your Order, in New York Style, 
of Guaranteed Materials, and Still Save Money ? 


Have you ever had a “ NATIONAL” suit made to your order? We make 
suits to order from measurements sent us by mail. We have been mz aking suits 
to order in this way for Twenty Years—and ‘“‘NATIONAL” suits have pleased 
over half a million American Ladies. That’s the reason we know we can 
please you. 

You can easily have your Fall suit made at the ““ NATIONAL.” All you 
need to do is to write To-day for the Free Style Book and Samples pictured 
below. You select your suit in the quiet of yourown home. We relieve you of 
all dressmaking troubles, mz ike your suit to your measure, send it to ) you express 


charges paid, and with the ‘‘ NATIONAL GUARANT ‘EE TAG ” attached. 


Tailored Suits 
Made-to-Order 
New York Styles 97:50 $35 
Style Book and Samples Free 


The ‘NATIONAL ” 96-Page Style Book (sent free), shows all the desir- 
able new suits worn in New York this Fall. Wouldn't you like to select 
your suit from among them? All the radical changes in fashions—all the 
really new, desirable models are illustrated in our Style Book. And you can 
make your own choice of any of these made-to-measure suits, have it trimmed 
to please you, and made to your order out of your own choice of our 400 new 
materials for Fall and Winter wear. 

And remember all the risk of fitting you and of pleasing you in style, 
workmanship and material—all this risk is ours. Wouldn't you like to =e 
this Style Book? Wouldn't you like to see samples of the new F: al] Material 

Learn what New York is wearing. Write for this ‘ ‘NATIONAL - 
Style Book and samples, sent free. You will be interested in seeing the new 
Long Coat Suits. the new Trimmed Skirts and the other new styles for Fall— 
all sold according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “ NATIONAL” garment has the “ NATIONAL GUARANTEE 
TAG’ « attached. This tag means “ your money back if you ask for it .”’ 

We pay all postage and express charges on all “NATIONAL” garments 
to every part of the U.S. no matter how large or how small your order. 


Write for this Style Book and Samples 
Our new 06-Page Style Book also shows, complete. tt follow! 
SENT FREE “NATIONAL” Ready-Made sag Png 




















Coats Hats Rain Coat 
Waists Plumes Petticoats. ceed 
OUR 20” ANNIVERSARY Pan , Costume Marin’ weer — 
s usiin 
c - Misses’, Infants’ and Children’s Wear — 


we THIS « NATIONAL” STYLE BOOK FREE! 
to Every Reader of Harper's Bazar 


You may have YOUR FREE copy of this 96-Page 

“NATIONAL” Style Book and Samft ‘ts of the new mater- 
ials sent you Free by simply asking for them. This is the 
handsomest, the most inte resting and valuable Style Book 
even we haveever issued. Write for your copy sure—NOW. 
No ob tigations at all. .We want you to get acquainted with 
the ‘“‘NATIONAL.” So write for the Style Book Free, 
To- ae “and if you wish samples of materials for a Tailor- 
Made Suit state the colors you prefer 


Mak Cig © Suit COMPANY NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
210 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
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August 21 
BREAKFAST 


Friday, 
Cereal with berries and cream. 
Clam fritters; hot rolls; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
baked beans with sauce tar- 
tare; sandwiches. 
Iced chocolate and cakes. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 
Baked whitefish; boiled potatoes, 
creamed ; cucumber purée. 
Peach short-cake and cream. 
Coffee. 


Cold 


Saturday, August 22 
BREAKFAST 


Melons. 

Shirred eggs; fried green peppers ; 
blueberry muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed whitefish, baked; bis- 


cuits; tea. 
Gingerbread and cream cheese. 
DINNER 
Cantaloupes. 
Beefsteak ; mashed potatoes ; 
tomatoes. 
Lettuce and cucumber salad. 
Baked caramel custards. 
Coffee. 


fried 


Sunday, August 23 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches and cream. 
Broiled smelts; creamed potatoes ; 
muffins: coffee. 
DINNER 
Tomato ‘bisque. 
ham, cold; potato 
corn custard. 
Lettuce and French 
Pineapple sherbet ; 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
ham; tomato 
sandwiches. 
sliced peaches ; 


Baked puff ; 
dressing. 
cake. 


Cold sliced roses ; 


Iced tea; cake. 


Monday, August 24 
BREAKFAST 

ears and plums. 

Spanish omelette; toast; 
LUNCHEON 


coffee. 


Minced steak and green peppers; 
tea. 
Berries and cake. 
DINNER 
Veal chops, breaded: stuffed to- 
matoes; baked potatoes 


Spinach salad. 
Frozen cantaloupes. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, August 25 
BREAKFAST 
° Moulded rice and _ berries. 
Chopped ham and white sauce on 
toast rounds; muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Deviled sardines, cold: iced tea. 
Tomato and green-pepper salad. 
Pears. 
DINNER 
Clams on half-shell. 
Maryland tkried chicken ; 
fritters; potatoes. 
Deep blueberry tart. 
Coffee. 


corn 
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Wednesday, August 26 
BREAKFAST 

Berries and cream. 

Creamed scallops; toast; 
LUNCHEON 

Creamed chicken on 
Iced coffee; small 
DINNER 

Cream of lettuce soup. 


coffee. 


toast. 
cakes. 


Veal loaf and tomato sauce; 
string-beans; potatoes 
each short-cake and cream. 
Coffee. 

Thursday, August 27 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Broiled bacon; hashed potatoes; 
rolls; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced veal loaf; tea. 
Sliced peaches. 

DINNER 
Mutton chops with tomato and 


green peppers stewed: potatoes 
Watercress and string-bean salad: 
cheese balls. 
Plum jam and lady-fingers: 
ped cream. 
Coffee. 
Friday, August 28 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 


whip- 


Fried rice and poached eggs; pop- 
overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fried smelts and sauce tartare: 
sandwiches. 
Berries and cream; iced coffee. 
DINNER 
Clear soup, cold. 
Halibut, baked, with cheese; fried 
eggplant ; potatoes. 
Deep apricot tart with cream. 


Coffee. 
Saturday, August 29 
BREAKFAST 


Cold oatmeal and peaches. 
Broiled dried beef; blueberry muf- 
fins; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Scalloped halibut; baking-powder 
biscuits: tea 
Grapes. 

DINNER 
Cantaloupes. 

Hamburg steak; string-beans:; 


sweet-potatoes. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Pineapple custard. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, August 30 


BREAKFAST 
Pears and grapes. 
Codfish croquettes : muffins: 
DINNER 
Cantaloupes. 
Roast leg of lamb; fried eggplant ; 
potatoes. 
and pineapple 
Frozen peaches. 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


coffee. 


Lettuce salad. 


Tomato and cheese salad on let- 
tuce: sandwiches. 
Peach short-cake with cream; 
iced coffee. 





By Jane 
Calhoun 


Monday, August 31 
BREAKFAST 

Blackberries and cream. 
Scrambled eggs on toast; 

coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
croquettes with 
sauce; tea. 
and cucumber 
DINNER 
Sliced leg of lamb, reheated; scal 
loped tomatoes, baked sweet 
potatoes. 
Lettuce and French dressing. 
Blackberry pudding. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, September 1 
BREAKFAST 
Cold cereal with sliced peaches 
Broiled mushrooms; pop-overs 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Fruits with apple balls, in glasses. 
Cream of corn soup. 
roasted; sweet-potato cro 

quettes: pease. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Coffee. 
DINNER 
Grape sherbet. 
cutlet; potatoes ; 
beans. 
Cucumber salad. 
Deep plum tart. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, September 2 
BREAKFAST 


rolls ; 


Farina cheese 


Lettuce salad. 


Squab, 


Veal string 


Melons. 
Strips of ham, fried; blueberry 
muffins: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Stuffed baked cucumbers’ with 
white sauce; tea. 
Berries and cream; cakes. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Beef and tomato stew; potatoes: 
string-beans. 

Peach compote. 

Coffee. 


° 


Thursday, September 3 
BREAKFAST 
Berries and cream. 
baked in cream; rolls; cof 

fee. 
LUNCHEON 
Beef stew, minced; 
Melons. 
DINNER 
Cantaloupes. 
liver, larded: sweet-pota 
toes: eggplant. 
Tomato salad. Peach sherbet. 
Coffee. 
Friday, September 4 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with peaches. 
Fried perch; corn bread: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Hard-boiled eggs on toast, 
ed: iced tea. Melons. 
DINNER 
Cream of onion soup. 
Flounder, fried: baked eggplant ; 
potatoes. 
Grapes and peaches. 
Coffee. 


Eggs 


tea. 


Baked 


cream- 
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Pick Out The OstermoorSleepers 





As we sleep, so we live. This is a strong claim, but we can 
poor night’s sleep means Se prove it—may we? 
and cross business or home life Our 144-page book ‘* The Test of 
the next day. Time,” is not a mere catalogue. Jt is 
There is one way to practically an interesting little illustrated volume 
guarantee perfect slumber—buy on sleep. We mail it, free, on re- 
an Ostermoor, quest; send your name on a postal. 








OSTERMOOR 


MATTRESS $[| 5, 


The superiority of the Ostermoor is in the way it is made. Any one i buy cotton, 
even of the high quality used in Ostermoor Mattress if they will, but only the exclusive 
patented Ostermoor processes can make the light, elastic, springy Ostermoor sheets, 
Only our processes can produce the comfort-giving, non-matting, resilient qualities of 
the genuine Ostermoor. It is germ-proof and vermin-proof and moisture-proof. 

When you buy, be sure that the name ‘‘Ostermoor” and our trade-mark label is 
sewed on end of the mattress, Then, and then only, will you have a genuine mattress. 


Buy of your Ostermoor Dealer. If he has none in stock, we 
will ship direct, express prepaid, same day check is received 


30 Nights’ Free Trial granted, money returned if dissatisfied. Send for oar free book, ‘*The Test of Time.” 
and ask for the name of our authorized dealer in your vicinity. Don’t go to anybody else for an Ostermoor. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down.Oo., Ltd., Montreal 
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Saturday, September & 


BREAKFAST 
Pears and plums. 
Creamed liver (from Thursday) on 
toast; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cabhage, creamed and baked; tea. 
Little peach short-cakes. 
DINNER 
Clam chowder. 
Lamb pot-pie; fried tomatoes; po- 
tatoes. 
Watermelon. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, September 6 


BREAKFAST 
Melons. 


arsley omelette; creamed pota- 
toes ; pop-overs; coffee. 
DINNER 


Roast chickens; sweet-potatoes ; 


cauliflower. 


Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Frozen rice and peaches. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 
Creamed chicken in green peppers ; 
sandwiches: coffee 
Berries and cake. 
Monday, September 7 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal and cream. 

Fried hominy and poached eggs; 
toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced chicken and rice; tea. 
Melons. 

DINNER 
Chicken soup. 

Chopped meat cakes with fried 
bananas: creamed sweet-pota- 
toes: eggplant. 

Deep blueberry tart. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, September 8 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
Broiled bacon; chopped browned 
potatoes; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
and cream cheese 
sandwiches; tea. 
Gingerbread. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Clams on half-shell. 
Cream of corn soup. 
lamb, mint jelly; sweet-po- 
tato puff; cauliflower. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Frozen cantaloupe. 
Coffee. 


Pear salad ; 


Roast 


Wednesday, September 9 


BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Frizzled dried beef and eggs: blue- 
berry muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold baked beans; biscuits ; 
Blackberries and cake. 
DINNER 
lamb, reheated; 
beans; potatoes. 
Watercress and green-pepper salad. 
waked peach pudding. 
Coffee. 


tea. 


Sliced string- 


Thursday, September 10 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes and pears. 
Corn fritters; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked stuffed tomatoes; biscuits. 
Iced chocolate; sugar cookies. 
DINNER 
Clear brown soup. 
Beef loaf: stuffed eggplant ; sweet- 
potatoes, browned. 
Apple dumplings, hard sauce. 
Coffee. 


Baked 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


Friday, September i 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and berries. 
Broiled smelts; toast; coffee. > 
LUNCHEON 
Clam fritters; 
Melons. 
DINNER 
weakfish, stuffed ; 
flower; potatoes. 
Escarole salad. 
Frozen peaches. 
Coffee. 


tea. 


cauli 


Saturday, September 12 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
Eggs baked in individual dishes; 
corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Scalloped fish; tea: 
Plums. 
DINNER 
Veal strips, breaded; creamed cab 
bage; sweet potatoes 
Lettuce and cucumber salad in 
cucumbers. 
Blueberry pudding 
Coffee. 


September 1B 


rolls. 


Sunday, 
BREAKFAS' 
roiled bacon; minced potatoes in 
cream, pop-overs. 
Fresh currant bread and 
DINNER 
Fore quarter of lamb, mint sauce ; 
stuffed sweet-potatoes: Lima 
beans. 
Pineapple salad. 
Frozen watermelon. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Shrimp and cucumber salad; sand- 
wiches ; coffee. 
Individual peach short-cakes 
cream. 


coffee. 


and 


Monday, September 1; 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Fried mushrooms on 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed corn on toast; 
Grapes ‘and plums. 
DINNER 
Lamb in casserole; roasted 
toes; sweet-potatoes. 
Rice and date pudding. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, September 15 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with berries. 

Eggs baked in cream: corn bread; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
croquettes with 
sauce; tea. 
Lettuce and cream-cheese salad. 


toast; rolls; 


tea. 


toma 


Lamb tomato 


DINNER 
Pot roast of beef with minced 
vegetables; stuffed baked po 


tatoes; cauliflower. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Deep apricot tart. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, September 16 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Dried beef, creamed; muffins: 
fee. 
LUNCHEON 
salad: sandwiches; tea. 
Grapes. 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup. 
Pot roast, in strips, reheated with 


cof- 


Potato 


tomatoes; potatoes: eggplant. 
Baked cocoanut pudding. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, September 17 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes and pears. 
codfish in baked pota- 
rice muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice croquettes and tomato sance ; 
tea. 
peaches and 
DINNER 
(hopped meat balls on watercress : 
baked cauliflower; scalloped 
tomatoes. 
Lettuce and green peppers ; 
cheese balls. 
Almond blanc-mange with whipped 
cream. 
Coffee. 
September 18 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal and peaches 
ried scallops; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon and white sauce; tea 
Melons. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
slices of ced with toma 
potatoes; fried eggplant 
Lemon pie. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, September 19 
BREAKFAST 
Girapes and peaches 
Creamed cod on toast 


Creamed 
toes ; 


Sliced 


cakes. 


cream ; 


cream 


Friday, 


Laked 


toes: 


rounds ; 


whole-wheat muffins; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Baked cauliflower with cheese; 
tea. 
Baked apples and cream 
DINNER 
Mutton steaks; pease; sweet-po 
tatoes. 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Chocolate bread pudding. 


Coffee. 
Sunday, September 20 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced peaches. 
baked potatoes; 
muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
of Lima-bean soup 
chickens; stuffed toma 
toes; sweet-potatoes. 
Deep plum tart. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Creamed chicken ; hot rolls; coffee. 
Pear and cream-cheese salad. 
Sliced peaches; cake. 


Bacon in corn 


Cream 
l’anned 


Monday, September 21 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Poached eggs on toast; pop-overs; 
cotee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed baked eggplant; tea. 
Blackberries and cake. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup with rice. 

Ilot veal loaf with tomato sauce; 
potatoes; baked cucumbers. 
Soft custard and lady-fingers. 

Coffee. 


Tuesday, September 22 


BREAKFAST 
staked apples and cream. 


Fried tomatoes on toast with 
cream sauce: muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Sliced veal loaf; tea. 
Grapes. 

DINNER 
Chops; baked cabbage: potatoes. 
Watercress and _  hard-boiled-egg 
salad. 

Melons filled with ice-cream. 
Coffee. 
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These Six 








Silver Butter-Spreaders Free 





They are marked Wm. Rogers & Son, AA. 
That means their famous Extra Plate, with a 
base of highest grade of Nickel Silver. 

The design is new and original, known as 
the Armour Lily Pattern. 

You will find individual spreaders in the 
best jewelry stores, and the price will be $3, 
or more, for the six. 

They are worth it. One can’t find a design, 
even in solid silver, more chastely artistic. 
And no better plate is obtainable. 


Here is a way to get them: 

We want you to use a little Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef—just enough to know it. We 
don’t want to give you a jar—that would 
cheapen it. It is good enough to buy, and we 
ask you to buy it. 


Armours 


But we are going to give you, for a little 
time, a present worth more than you pay. 
That is this individual butter-spreader—the 
most popular silver table article sold in the stores 
today. 

Our offer is this: Send us the metal cap 
from the jar that you buy. Or send us the 
paper certificate under the cap. 

Send with it ten cents to pay cost of car- 
riage and packing. We will then send you one 
of these butter spreaders, 

You will want a whole set when you see it. 
So we are going to supply you enough for 
your table—all on the same terms. 

Send us one cap or certificate for each 
spreader you want. Send them any time-—just 
as you buy the Extract. Send with each cap 
the carriage and packing cost—ten cents—and 
we will send you one spreader for each. 

Our usual limit’is six to a family, but we 
will send up to twelve if you need them. 

That means you can get $3 worth of stand- 


ARMOUR . 


CHICAGO 


ard silver for 69 cents, simply by proving, for, 


your good and ours, the merits of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef 

The spreaders, of course, have no adver- 
tisement on them. They bear only the name 
of Rogers, the maker, you find them in 
jewelry stores. 

One object is this: There are numerous ex- 
tracts of beef on the market not nearly so 
good as ours. 

Perhaps they cost a little less. You may buy 
them on that account. But, even with the best 
of them, you are obliged to use four times as 
much as you do of Armour’s. 


as 


We want you to prove that—in your own 
home. 
Then judge for yourseif if want an ex- 


you 
tract four times as good as the common. 


Extract of Beef 


Another object is this: American cooks have 
not yet learned the hundred uses of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. German cooks use fifty times 
as much, 

The making of beef tea is one of the least 
of its uses. Any meat dish that needs more 
ilavor calls for extract of beef. 

You need it in gravies—in soups—to rein- 
force sauces. You need it to utilize left-overs. 
It makes left-overs uppetizing and gives them 
a savor. You can save in this way a vast 
amount of waste. 

This is why we offer these individual butter 
spreaders. We are willing to give back more 
than you spend—for a little time—to show you 
what Armour’s Extract of Beef means to you. 
Then you will use it forever, and use it in a 
hundred ways. 

Please order one jar—now before you for- 
zet it. Then send the cap with ten cents to 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Dept. J. 

Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 
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RECIPES FOR THE 


Baked beans and sauce tartare.—Bake the beans 
as usual, omitting the salt pork; when cold set 
on ice till well chilled; serve on a platter with 
sauce tartare put into green-pepper cups around 
the edge, one cup for each person. 

Cold deviled sardines— Drain the large sar- 
dines; sprinkle well with lemon juice, salt, cay- 
enne, and chopped parsley; serve on a cold platter 
with sliced lemon. 

Watercress and string-bean salad.—Arrange 
well-washed watercress on a flat dish; in the 
middle put a small heap of cream-cheese balls, 
and around these lay in regular piles cooked and 
seasoned string-beans; cover with French dress- 
ing. 

Halibut baked with cheese.—Put the fish into 
a baking-dish, and cover with white sauce highly 
seasoned; let the sauce barely cover the fish: 
when done add a little more sauce, cover well with 
grated cheese, and brown. 

Blackberry pudding.—Half fill a baking-dish 
with sweetened blackberries; cover with thin- 
sliced buttered bread, and pour on a pint of 
milk mixed with the beaten yolks of three eggs 
and two tablespoonfuls of sugar; bake and serve 
hot or cold. 

Stuffed cucumbers and white sauce.—Peel large 
cucumbers, and eut lengthwise; scoop out the 
centres; fill.with nice bread-crumb stuffing, plain 
or mixed with chopped meat; put side by side 
into a pan, and bake in a hot oven, basting fre- 
quently with melted butter and hot water. When 


the cucumbers are soft remove, and put a spoon-* 


ful of white sauce over each as it is served. 
Fried hominy and poached eggs.—Boil some 
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MONTH’S MENUS 


hominy, and salt well; make into small round 
cakes, dip each in tlour, and fry brown; make a 
depression on each one, and lay a poached egg 
on top; cover with chopped parsley. 

Baked peach pudding.— Put whole peeled 
peaches into the bottom of a baking-dish; make 
the usual rule for cottage pudding, and pour 
over; bake in a hot oven; serve with foamy 
sauce. 

Cucumber and tomato salad in cucumbers.—Cut 
lengthwise large cucumbers; scoop out the centres 
in good-sized bits; mix these with equal parts 
of peeled tomato, cut into small bits, and refill 
the cucumber shells; put on lettuce, and cover 
with French dressing. 

Fresh currant bread.—Cream one-fourth of a 
cup of butter with a cup of sugar, add one beaten 
egg, half a cup of milk, a pinch of salt, a cup and 
a half of flour mixed with a heaping teaspoonful 
of baking-powder. Spread in a pan, cover with 
currants and cinnamon, sprinkle with sugar, and 
bake; serve hot cut in squares. 

Cocoanut pudding.—Mix a quart of rich milk 
with a half cup of sugar and the beaten yolks of 
four eggs; add a cup of shredded cocoanut, and 
bake, lifting the cocoanut from the bottom of the 
pan several times; let it brown at the last; 
serve very cold. 

Stuffed baked eggplant.—Boil. gently a large 
eggplant twenty minutes; remove from the water, 
cut into halves, take out the inside, and chop: 
mix with as much bread crumbs, plenty of salt, 
pepper, and a cup of chopped nuts; fill the two 
shells, bake till brown, basting several times with 
mixed butter and hot water; serve in the shells. 





CULINARY 


Mrs. D. P. M.—To make chocolate Bavarian 
cream, soak a half box of gelatine in enough 
water to cover it. When dissolved, beat the 
yolks of four eggs light with a teacupful of pow- 
dered sugar, and stir into a pint of cream a bit 
of baking-soda the size of a pea. Put the cream 
over the fire in a double boiler, and as soon as 
it is really hot stir in the dissolved gelatine, 
and when this is thoroughly incorporated add 
three tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, continu- 
ing to stir until this is melted, but no longer. 
Take the mixture from the fire and pour it grad- 
ually, beating all the time, upon the yolks and 
sugar. Whip until well mixed. Set aside while 
you whip very stiff a pint of rich cream, then 
add this gradually to the chocolate mixture. 
Beat steadily until the dessert begins to thicken 
and stiffen, and turn inte a jelly-mould wet 
with cold water. 

Fresh eggs should boil hard as readily as those 
that are not fresh. To cook them so that the 
shells will slip off easily, lay in water that is at 
a hard boil and cook for fifteen minutes, then 
take from the hot water and lay immediately in 
very cold water. At the end of five minutes— 
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or longer—erack the shells and you can remove 
them without trouble. 

Lemon ice.—Boil together in a porcelain-lined 
saucepan a quart of water and a pound and a 
half of granulated sugar. As soon as these have 
cooked to a thin syrup remove from tlie fire and 
set aside to cool. When cold, add the juice of 
six small lemons or five large ones, and freeze. 
The juice of one orange added to the mixture 
gives an agreeable flavor to the ice. 

Orange ice is made in the same way, substitu- 
ting orange for the lemon juice, and, if the fruit 
is sweet, using only a pound of sugar to a quart 
of water and the juice of six oranges. 

Plum conserve.—Pick over the plums, rejecting 
any that are spotted, and stone them. Weigh 
the fruit and put over the fire. Heat slowly to 
draw out the juice, stirring up frequently from 
the bottom. When it comes to a boil let it eook 
pretty briskly for three-quarters of an hour. 
Add the sugar at this time, having allowed three- 
quarters of a pound of this to each of the fruit. 
Boil up well for five minutes, removing all the 
scum which rises to the surface. Stew ten min- 
utes longer and put up in air-tight cans. 
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When Your Face and Hands Burn 


from exposure to the hot sun and wind of midsummer, and the skin is too tender to 
touch, gently cover the inflamed surface with Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 

Note ba quickly this pure, snow-white liquid cools, refreshes and heals, 
It prevents sunburn if applied before and after exposure; relieves dryness, rough- 
ness, prickly heat and i skin troubles; makes the skin soft, smooth, clear and 
youthful; quickly soothes and heals babies’ tender skin. 

It contains no grease, bleach or chemicals—is positively guaran- 
teed not to produce a growth of hair. 


Avoid substitutes. There's only one Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. All others will dis- 
appoint you. Insist upon having Hinds’ Honey and Alt 
not obtainable, sent postpaid by us for same amount. Write for free sample and booklet. 


A. S. Hinds, 16 West Street, Portland, Me. 
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mond Cream. At your dealer's, 50c.; or, if 
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designers in Paris are sending to us the 

tea-gowns and fancy little lace coats are 
noticeable for their graceful lines. The tea-- 
gown is worn more and more for home use, and 
if becomingly made it makes a charming gown 
for informal home dinners. 

The model illustrated is particularly graceful. 
The underdress may be of fine white batiste for 
a summer negligée, but for a tea-gown to be worn 
for dinner a color is best. A gown of pale pink 
or blue silk muslin, for instance, with the neck 
yoke of cream lace, is beautiful with the stole 
made of a heavy corded silk in the same color 
with embroidery of roses. The edge of the stole 


\ecais the many charming novelties that the 








LACE DINNER COAT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 707 
Sizes, small, medium, and large Price, 15 cents 


is bound with a velvet fold of a deeper shade 
and the tassels match the velvet. The back of 
the stole may hang loose or be belted in with 
the soft silk girdle, as preferred. 

The sleeves of this tea-gown are one of the 
new charming shapes. They are gathered to fit 
the arm, with a hanging flounce at the back. This 
flounce is finished with only a tiny hand-sewed 
hem, and they must be made of a soft-finish 
material. The pattern is for full or elbow length. 

The lace dinner coat is a simple matter to 
make. It is cut out of all-over lace and finished 
with the same kind of lace applied on the edges 
or with a band of silk. The edge lace to match 
the all-over may have the net cut away from 
the top and the pattern laid on the edge of the 
coat and appliquéd to give the effect of a lace 





DAINTY TEA-GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 708 coat all made in one. The fronts are caught in 

Sizes small, medium, and large. Price, 35 cents. with a soft silk or black velvet girdle and a 

Separate sleeve pattern, three sizes. Price, 10 cents handsome buckle. Such a coat will give a touch 
Embroidery Design No. 236. Price, $1.50 of newness to an old gown. 
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A New Fall 
Hat—10 Cents 


We have received 
hundreds of [etters 
about making over 
hats with the help 
of Diamond Dyes. 
Here is a sentence 
from one: 

‘‘T made a pretty 
new fall hat for 
10 cents, thanks 
to Diamond Dyes.”’ 
Mrs. R. A. Dickson 
Boston, Mass. 


_ You could have a new dress or a new hat whenever you chose. you could dress better than you ever have 
before, and dress your family better, if you knew 


Diamond Dyes and What Women Can Do With Them 


How many of your dresses do you actually wear out ? 





How many dresses whose materials are perfectly good are hanging in the attic right now, doing you no good? 
A dip in Diamond Dyes and a change in the trimming will give an old dress the fresh look of new goods, and 
make it look brand new to even your most intimate friend 


Dyeing with Diamond Dyes is one of the simplest processes imaginable—almost as easy as rinsing clothes 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 

The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes 

Another very important thing is to be sure that you get the kind of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to the article you intend to dye 

Beware of Substitutes for Diamond Dyes. These substitutes claim that one kind of dye will color wool, silk and cotton 
(“* all fabrics *') equally well. Ths claim 's false 

We want you to know that when any one makes such a claim he is trying to sell you an imitation 
of our Dye for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods are most frequently Wool and Cotton combined 
our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods will color these materials when they are together, it is self-evident that they 
will color them separately. 

We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods (in which vegeta- 
ble material generally predominates) are hard fibers and take up a dye slowly, while Wool and Silk (animal material) are soft fibers 
and take up a dye quickly In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods (in which vegetable 
material generally predominates), a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. When dyeing Cotton, Linen 
or Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt about the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 
If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool 

Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell us whether 
New Diamond Dye Annual Free he selis Diamond Dyes), and we will send you a copy of the New Diamond Dye Annual, 


a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT 











At All Reliable Dealers—Insist upon the Genuine 
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A PRACTICAL AFTERNOON GOWN 


for every college girl, and one which will 

admit of variation by the addition of collar, 
yoke, or trimming is a sensible thing in a fall 
wardrobe. 

This particular dress is designed with the idea 
of being made to do service in many different 
guises. First there is the plain dress, with a 
simple tucked waist, joined to the skirt by a 
stitched girdle. The yoke of point d’esprit is 
trimmed at the edge with a band of Persian trim- 
ming or embroidery on the material of which the 
dress is made. 

Just here I may say a word about suitable 
material, and voile is of course the most gener- 
ally serviceable, as well as’ perhaps the most 
stylish for a dress which is to be worn in the 
home. Silk also would be suitable, and even a 
light-weight broadcloth. 

If made of voile a silk drop skirt will be 
necessary, but the economical girl has long ago 
discovered that she may make her silk petticoat 
serve this purpose if she has the waist lined 
separately and chooses the one-color scheme in 
planning her fall outfit. 

The yoke in this gown may be detachable, and 
the second variation made by substituting a 
chemisette with wide turn-over collar and cuffs 
made to match. A tie or bow of watered ribbon 
of black or the color of the gown may be worn. 

For a little more elaborate occasion the over 
blouse or coatee of lace bound with satin to match, 
with a satin girdle, makes the prettiest costume 
complete. 

The amount of material required for making 
the dress would be 5 yards of 48-inch wide, 7 ¥,, 
yards of 27-inch wide or 101% yards of 21-inch 


A PRACTICAL afternoon dress is a necessity 





TWO WAYS OF WEARING THE BLOUSES NO. 700. 


Embroidery Design for yoke, band, and cuff, No. 229) 
Price, 35 eents 





A USEFUL AFTERNOON GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 700 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. Embroidery Design 
for Coatee. No. 230, Price 75 cents 


wide, with 114 yards of all-over lace for the 
coatee, and 4% yard of point d’esprit or net for 
the yoke. A double-fold voile at 69 cents a yard 
would come to $3.45. One and one-eighth yards 
of lace for the coatee, at 79 cents a yard, 89 
cents; one dozen covered buttons, large size, 30 
cents; 11% yards of Persian trimming, at 45 
cents a yard, 68 cents; 1% yard of lace for ruffle 
on coatee, 30 cents; and 1 yard of satin on the 
bias for the girdle and binding, $1. Without the 
lining these materials will come to a total of 
$6.62. 

Should silk be used instead, it would take 101 
yards at 75 cents a yard, for it must be of pretty 
good quality. The total cost of the dress made 
of silk would be $12.60. The coatee may be made 
of scrim, net, or silk embroidered in colors to 
suit the dress. 
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There are three 
kinds of ‘‘beauty.” 
There is the pret- 
tiness of the young 
girl—which is like that of the 
wildflower. There is the beauty of the matron— 
which is like that of the cultivated rose. And there is the sham ‘‘beauty”’ 
of the made-up woman, which is like the artificial flower on her hat 
- The first is purely natural, spontaneous beauty, which is bestowed 

—and taken away—as nature may fancy. It is fleeting at the best. 

The second is natural beauty, too, but it is natural beauty retained 
and maintained by aid and care. This is the beauty that lasts, 

The third is not beauty at all. It is the pitiable makeshift of cos- 
metic, rouge and bleach, that deceives no one, and defeats the retain- 
ing or regaining of natural beauty. 


POMPEIAN Crean” 


** The Largest Selling Face Cream” / 


provides just the aid that nature needs to preserve and develop the beauty of youth—to ef 4 
carry it into the years of matronage. 
The beauty that is maintained by Pompeian Massage Cream is both natural and &. 





enduring—it defies time and withstands social cares, household duties and all the other >’ _ Mfg. Ca, 
things that tend to rob the matron of her good looks, Pompeian Cream is the largest 4 pg he 
selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. ae 


TEST IT WITH FREE SAMPLE out epst to me, one 


F : ° .  ~ copyof your book on 
Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide for the proper @ facial manage and a 
care of the skin. 50 cents or $1.00 a jar, sent postpaid to any part of the & peian Massage Cream. 
world, on receipt of price, if dealer hasn’t it. r 


THE POMPEIAN MPG. CO., 148 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 9 Namevses....esc--eeneeen 


Pomfpeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are particular in regard to the ‘4 
quaiity of the soap they use. For sale by ali dealers—a5c.a cake; box of 3 cakes, = RB crtesvssececsecneseneion — 
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USEFUL UNDERWEAR PATTERNS 


rectoire styles of gown, which are more 

than ever to prevail this winter, the un- 
derclothing: worn must be perfect in fit. No 
ready-made petticoat with gathers bunched up 
on strings will be possible; no corset-cover with 
a draw-string to adjust it at the waist line. If 
ready-made underclothing is bought a little care 
must be taken to fit it before wearing. The 
shops have many good things in the way of un- 
derwear, which are less expensive than those 
made at home because of the fact that materials 
are bought in quantity and garments are made 
by wholesale measurements. That last fact is 
what makes these garments worthless to the 
woman who would be well dressed unless she 
will take the trouble to fit them. 

The silk petticoat made to order will fit its 
wearer, will be always ready for use, and, if 
made by Pattern No. 704, will be adjustable to 
different dresses. The one skirt may be made 
to go with the rainy-day dress, the reception 
dress, and the light dinner dress by means of 
adjustable ruffles. With two flounces, the one 
sewed to the other, as shown in the first figure, 
the skirt is of a convenient and safe length for 
stormy weather. This top should be of a strong, 
durable silk or a good quality mohair. The 
second flounce is finished with a hem and a 
deep tuck which falls over the hem, hiding a row 
of buttons. The third flounce has buttonholes 
worked in its top binding, and these adjust it to 
the skirt. The added length makes a skirt for 
a reception gown, and, later, a flounce of white 
lawn or silk, lace-trimmed, may be buttoned on 
instead for wearing under the dinner gown. 

The top of the skirt is gored and fits smoothly 


Lee the closely fitting princess and Di- 





PETTICOAT WITH ADJUSTABLE FLOUNCE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 704 
24, 26, 28,.and 30 inches waist measure 
Price, 15 cents 


Sizes, 22, 





COMBINATION CORSET-COVER AND SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 70s. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, ™S cents 


over the hips, with only a bias binding at the 
top. Nine and a half yards of material 22 
inches wide will be needed to make the skirt. 

The combination corset-cover and short petti- 
coat is a necessary garment in these days. The 
new one is cut on the same lines as our Combi- 
nation No. 536, which is a corset-cover and di- 
vided skirt or full umbrella drawers, suitable 
for warm weather. With the union undergar- 
ments this corset-cover and skirt combination is 
the correct thing to wear. The two parts are 
joined by a beading belt, and there is not a sin- 
gle gather to show in an unsightly ridge through 
the princess gown or the close-fitting cloth suit. 
The trimming may be simple or elaborate, as 
you choose. The lines are good, and that is the 
main thing for this coming season’s wearing ap- 
parel, 
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After a vacation’s 
wear by a healthy, 
active girl, the 
Heatherbloom 
petticoat comes 
back home practi- 
cally as good 
as when it was 
purchased. 

This istheactual ~# 
casewith thousands , 
of American women 
returning from their 
vacations. 
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Heatherbloom | : 


wears three times as long as silk, and costs one- 
looking so much like silk it is hard to distinguish one from the other. 
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third as much, besides 


MK Petticoats 





This silk label 
appears in the 
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waistband of 
every petticoat 








HEATHERBLOOM BY THE YARD, 40c: This world-famous fabric takes the 


place of silk for almost every pu 


superior to any other fabric. 
every yard. 


For dropskirts and as a linin 


it is immensely 


At lining counters—one quality only—Heatherbloom on 








Autumn [hydegrade) Linings 


All full-blooded relatives to Heatherbloom. Every quality, every shade, eve 
a lining need that cannot be filled by Hydecrade. 


to a yard. 





weave, every weight. Not 


Most durable fabrics made and retail at all prices from 15c 


45c d. Each one is the best lining at the price that can be made. Every yard is guaranteed. Ask for 
Hydegrade at the lining counter and make your own selection. One hundred = 36inches wide. Be sure 


you see Hydegrade on the selvage. 


Send for the series of colored Heatherbloom and Hydegrade Post Cards, free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
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Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
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Good Form 


ont erlainmen 


Letters cannot be answered in these columus sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Prompt auswers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 
stamped envelope in their letters 


LINEN SHower.—For the linen shower have 
all the gifts sent to the hostess wrapped up in 
as small parcels as possible with white tissue 
paper and white ribbon. Let the hostess hang, 
either over the table, if there is to be luncheon, 
or under an arch if not, a dainty white parasol. 
If she has not an appropriate parasol, let her 
take an old umbrella frame and cover it with 
white. Put all the little packages into the par- 
asol, and have a white ribbon attached to one 
point of the parasol, so that when it is pulled 
the packages will all be turned upon the head 
of the person underneath. If this hangs over 
the luncheon-table, the ribbon may be pulled 
when everything has been clearéd away after 
the dessert. 

Another way is to have a ball made out of 
iron barrel hoops, covered with wire netting, and 
then filled in with flowers. This may be hung 
over the table or from an arch also, and to all 
the packages baby ribbon may be attached by 
which the gifts are to be drawn out. These may 
be made into literal showers. Another way is 
to have the gifts hidden, and make the bride 
hunt for them while some one plays Lohengrin’s 
Wedding March on the piano, playing loudly when 
she is near the gifts and ‘softly when she is not. 

An engagement may be announced at a lunch- 
eon or dinner. At the plates may be flower fa- 
vors with cupids on top, or flower favors inside 
of which may be concealed small envelopes con- 
taining cards announcing the engagement. These 
may be on the table when the guests go out to 
it, or they may be served by the waitress after 
the dessert or before it, if you wish to have the 
announcement delayed until the end of the 
meal. The decorations may be such as to sug- 
gest something of the kind, so that the guests 
will have their curiosity aroused. You may have 


white and green decorations, with white ribbons, 


and white bells for favors, or the decorations 
may all be of pink roses, with little cupid place- 
cards. 

If you wish to have games afterwards sug- 
gestive of the future life of the bride and groom, 
and the entertainment is to be in the evening, 
some of the guests may retire into a separate 
room, back of a curtain made of a white sheet 
drawn tightly across an open door. In this 
room they may have a lamp, and may give shad- 
ow pictures of the future lives of their friends, 
making them as amusing as they please. 

ENGLISH Eventnc.—Ask your guests to come 
dressed as some of the well-known English 
characters about whom you studied last win- 
ter. Of course the costumes need not be elab- 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


orate. Let them be funny and indicate in a 
simple way what they. are supposed to represent. 
just enough to make the others guess. Each one 
should talk as if he or she were the character, 
giving a clue to the others in this way. If you 
do not care to attempt any costumes, have names 
of the different characters pinned to the backs of 
the guests as they enter, and then let the one 
with her name on her own back guess who she 
is from the conversation of the others with her. 
Afterwards have impromptu charades_ giving 
funny scenes from English history or life. Do 
not try to make elaborate preparation for them. 
Simply have a few garments that will help you, 
and make them funny rather than literally true. 
Take some scenes from Dickens and Thackeray. 
You’ will find it very interesting. Divide your 
guests into two groups at the beginning, and 
have the two take turns while the other 
side guesses what is intended. For refreshments 
have: 
Rread-and-butter sandwiches with jam. 
Cold chicken and roast beef. 
Tea. 
Strawberry tarts and cheese. 

These things are characteristically English. 

JAPAN.—Your idea of a Japanese bazar is 
charming, also the name, *“ The Village of Tokio 
in the time of Cherry Blossoms.” Study some of 
the Japanese pictures of Tokio and of Japanese 
villages in cherry-blossom time to get your ideas 
of decoration and booths. You can get paper 
cherry and peach blossoms, or you can get those 
made in Japan. They are beautiful, but rather 
expensive. You may be able to rent them from 
a large Japanese store if you have one in the city. 
The ideas of the old pump for lemonade, of the 
flower garden for bulbs and seeds, flowers, etc., 
are very good. Have one booth for Japanese 
prints, one for small packages of Japanese tea, 
cach package accompanied by an _ inexpensive 
little Japanese teacup, one for Japanese rice 
candy, one for candied fruits, olives, stuffed dates, 
ete. You will, of course, have numerous tea-tables. 
Serve with the tea rice wafers and candied ginger. 
Have the waitresses dress in kimonos, and dress 
their hair in the true Japanese way with small 
fans, etc. That reminds me that you must have 
one booth where fans alone are sold. 

For entertainment have songs from “ Madame 
Butterfly ” and *“ The Mikado” by people dressed 
in costume, tableaus from these two operas, and 
dances by Geisha girls. Have Geisha flower girls 
also passing among the guests selling flowers, etc. 
Tiny Japanese dolls will make an attractive 
booth for the children. 


sides 
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WHO LIKES JELL-0? 


The Average Man—He who turns up his nose at the blanc-mange 
and floating islands style of dessert, though he finds pie and cottage pudding 
heavy and indigestible ; who is generally conceded by his fair companion to be 
so contrary that he only wants anything that does not agree with him, and 
who refutes the charge by his liking for 


JELL-O 


which is so delightfully good and satisfying that he cannot help liking it, 
notwithstanding it ¢@s good for him—he likes JELL-O. 


Men like “a change.” 


JELL-O can be prepared in a hundred different ways and 
every way delicious. It is liked by every other member of the 
family, as well as the head, of course. Next month woman's 
reasons for liking it will be shown. One of them is this: 


A JELL-O Dessert can be made in a minute. 


A recipe book showing how to make many of the whole- 
some and delicious JELL-O dishes sent free to all who ask 
for it. 

JELL-O is prepared in 7 choice flavors. 


It complies with all pure food laws, and is sold by all 
good grocers. 





10c. a package. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 











When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Owing to the great increase of corsespondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and i#vartably accompanying cach letter with a plan. Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped euvelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many payes of description. 


L. H. G.—The dull bluish-green paper will be 
beautiful with blue and. green linen inner cur- 
tains. The glass curtains of écru net are pot 
necessary, but they soften the outline of the 
heavier curtains. Have the curtains hang 
straight just below the sill. The prettiest nets 
are about seventy-five cents a yard, although 
they come as high as a dollar and a half and as 
cheap as fifty cents a yard. You cannot find 
curtains already made up of these attractive 
nets. Cover the chairs with linen velours, either 
green or blue. You might cover one or two 
with a greenish-blue tapestry, but you must not 
use more than one figured material in the room. 

There is a plain dark green linoleum which 
might do very nicely for your back hall. I warn 
you, however, that it shows dust and dirt very 
badly. Of course it may be washed very easily, 
but it would keep one busy most of the time. 

Nothing is better than the matting for the 
rooms upstairs, with cotton rugs harmonizing 
with the colors used in the rooms. The plain 
China matting wears much the best. The figured 
mattings are not as firm. The Japanese mattings 
are very pretty, but will not be as durable. The 
fibre mattings are very pretty. The one objection 


is that they spot with water. Used in a place 


where there is no danger of that kind, they will 
be very satisfactory and are certainly very cheap. 

Chintzes are always pretty in bedrooms. <A 
blue, brown, and yellow chintz and dark blue 
rugs will be lovely in the room with the pale 
yellow walls. I am sure, however, that you will 
not like the bird’s-eye maple furniture there. 
It will be too much like the walls and will be 
monotonous. Mahogany or white enamel fur- 
niture will be better. The lavender will be very 
pretty with the gray paper in the other room. 
You are very fortunate to have found such a 
dainty lavender silk, as this wistaria pattern of 
whieh you send me a sample. Cover the cushions 
for the chairs with a darker lavender, almost a 
purple cotton velvet. The wicker chairs may be 
stained a dark gray. Then you will have the 
contrast desired between the walls and the chairs. 

M. A. B.—The first thing to be done is to change 
the papers. A room with a brilliant-colored rococo 
paper can never be made artistic. The fact that 
the. rooms are so small makes it even worse. 
A large-figured paper seems to fill up a room 
even more than furniture. Have plain papers 
on the ceilings and papers that are almost plain 
on the walls. They need not be expensive. 
Some of the lining papers, although not very 
durable if there is danger of hard wear, are 
lovely in color, and may be bought for ten or 


fifteen cents a roll. There is a lovely plain fawn. 
This would be beautiful in your little parlor 
with the green and brown rug. Your brown 
photographs with their brown frames will be 
lovely against it. The weathered oak furniture 
and écru net curtains will harmonize perfectly 
with it. Cover the large upholstered chair with 
green linen velours. Select a soft gray-green. 

In the hall have the same paper, with green 
ingrain filling on the floor and stairs. Since it 
is so narrow, it is better to have the coloring 
the same as in the room opening out of it. The 
figured paper here must be particularly ob- 
jectionable. 

In the library have a plain or self-toned gray- 
green paper. Your brown and green rug will 
harmonize with it, and the madras curtains with 
the brown background and green figures. Up- 
holster the black-walnut furniture with brown 
and green tapestry. Select very soft tones of 
the brown and green, and a figure that is not 
prominent. 

In the little sewing-room, opening out of 
the library, have a creamy yellow paper. Have 
sill-length curtains of a quaint flowered chintz 
in yellow and green. You are wise to cover this 
floor with either brown or green cotton filling, 
so that it will be easy to brush up the threads. 
Have green or brown wicker furniture. Small 
rockers without. arms are particularly com- 
fortable for sewing. You can get one or two 
of the little piazza rockers, and have them 
painted white or brown. Have chintz cushions 
like the curtains. If you have not a large cut- 
ting-table you can make a temporary one by 
using leaves from the extension-table in the 
dining-room. You can join them and lay them 
across one of the marble-top tables that has a 
firm base. 

In the dining-room have a plain buff paper 
and dark goiden-brown rugs. Have a large 
cotton rug made out of heavy denim or some 
of your old mgrain carpets. You can have it 
woven for about fifty cents a square yard if 
you prepare the rags yourself. 

Have brown net curtains to the sill. With 
your brown pictures the effect will be beautiful. 
All the rooms on this floor will harmonize so 
beautifully that you will forget how small they 
are. Have very light buff ceiling papers through- 
out. 

In the dark front room upstairs have an old- 
fashioned chintz paper in yellow with a cream 
ground. Have white muslin curtains, white en- 
amel furniture, green cotton rugs, and a white 
dimity spread for the bed. 
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JAP-A-LAC 


is made for the purpose of ECONOMY IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD. It is a varnish and stain com- 
bined: is put up in eighteen different colors and 
can be used for refinishing everything about the 
home from cellar to garret 

Any housewife can use it with good results. It 
yroduces a hard, lustrous finish, which dries quickly 
You can refinish floors, interior wood-work, scuffed 
and scratched furniture instead of employing some 
one else to do it, or buying new, thus saving money. 

It’s a pleasure to use JAP-A-LAC, and the satis 
faction of knowing you have accomplished such 
splendid results at so low a cost will seem like a 
growing bank account to you. 


USEFUL HINTS TO 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


A COAT of Natural Jap-a-lac applied over old 
or new linoleum or oil cloth will double its life, by 
preserving the original coat of varnish which would 
otherwise soon be washed or worn off. 

WEATHER BEATEN front doors are revived and 
beautified when coated with Jap-a-lac, and “new- 
ness follows the brush.”” It is best to use the color 
nearest that of the old finish. 


WINDOW and DOOR screens should be coated 
with Jap-a-lac each fall before storing; it prevents 
rust; use the Brilliant Black on the wire, and the 
Mahogany. Oak, Cherry or Walnut on the frames. 
It gives them new life, and they will be ready for im- 
mediate use next season. 


VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED 


PORCH FURNITURE should be protected and 
beautified each fall with Jap-a-lac It is best to use 
the color of the old finish est if you wish to change 
the color, use Red or Green Jap-a-lac 

WICKER FURNITURE coated with Mahog- 
any, Ox-Blood Red, Malachite Green or Gloss White 
Jap-a-lac looks better than new 


WATER PIPES, furnace fronts, radiators, hot 
water tanks and iron fences are preserved and 
beautified with the use of Jap-a-lac. Use the Gold, 
Aluminum, Dead Black or Brilliant Black 


PICTURE FRAMES, candelabra, gas fixtures, 
lamps, etc., given a coat of Gold, Aluminum or Dead 
Black Jap-a-lac, are renewed almost beyond belief; 
—the Dead Black produces that beautiful wrought 
iron effect. 


OLD AUTOMOBILES, carriages, wagons, agri- 
cultural implements, etc., Jap-a-lac-ed with either 
Brilliant Black, Red, Green or Empire Blue, look 
100% better, and are given new life. The cost is 
nominal, and the work can be done by an inex- 
perienced person 

JAP-A-LAC is a household necessity, and can be 
used in a hundred and one ways, from “cellar to 
garret,’ and is especially adapted for finishing old 
or new floors and woodwork. Ask your dealer 

For Sale by Pajnt, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
All sizes, from 15c. to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO 
TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him : "No, thank 
you; | want what I asked for. Good-bye." Trade with the 
dealer who gives you what youask for. That's JAP-A-LAC. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting color 
card. FREE for the asking. 





If YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, send us his name 
and 10c. (except for Gold, which 1s 25c.) to cover cost of mating, 
and we will send FREE Sample (quarter pint can) to any port 
in the United States 








The name "GLIDDEN ® on a can of varnish is a 
guarantee of highest quality. If you use varnishes 
for any — insist on Glidden’s Green Label line 


and you will secure the best results. 














969 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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How to Keep Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, New York University 








This book will be found of great help to every housekeeper. It outlines in 
a clear, readable manner a simple but comprehensive system of keeping 
the household accounts. No previous knowledge of bookkeeping is re- 
quired. There are sample pages in the book showing exactly how the 
system is put to practical use. 


Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 











a 
it’s a mistake to accept any kind of tooth-brush that is offered you. 
Ask for the itu 
TOOTH | 
BRUSH Theres asize 
The Brush That Holds Its Bristles and shape for 
and get the shape exactly suited to your mouth. Look for th , 
KLEANWELL display case, and be sure of a clean ro celene: every mouth } 


that no one in the store has ever touched. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., 84 Chambers St., New York 
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have that distinctive style which commands deference. 

They are suitable for all weathers and for every outdoor use —for calling 
and for business, shopping, driving or motoring. 

Kenyon Rubberized fabrics are selected to take the rubber without 


injury to the cloth, also dyes are used which do not damage the rubber. 
DURABILITY is scientifically insured. 


ee 


Kenyon Cloth Rain-coats are rain-proofed by the most highly per 
fected process known, hold their stylish shape and satisfy the user as no 
others can, 

Kenyon Styles are direct from Paris or approved American types of the 
highest fashion, with conveniences and merits in details of construction found 
ONLY in Kenyon Coats. 

Kenyon Coats are the most serviceable and satisfactory ever 
made, and will excel your highest expectations. 

They are not expensive. A wide choice at $10 and up to $45. 

Send us your dealer’s name. 

We will see that you are supplied. 


Tell us the type of garment you desire 
and about what you wish to pay. 


We will send our Style Book and samples 
of cloth, or will, if desired, forward complete garments to a dealer for your 


inspection, enabling you to examine the most celebrated Rain-coats in the 
world at your own convenience. 


Cc. KENYON CO., 23 Union Square, New York 


Address Mail te Facteries: 621 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 

































Direct from our farm in California 


Cawston 


Ostrich Feathers 


Delivered Free Everywhere, We Have No Agents. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
OUR 


New Fall 
Catalogue 


and Price List 
SENT FREE 















The handsomest, most unique 
and instructive book of its 
kind ever published. Pro 
fusely illustrated. Tells about 
the ostrich industry in 
California and how to buy 
Ostrich Feathers, saving 
import duties and middle 

men’s profits. 





The ideal California climate plays an important part in perfecting 
beyond comparison the famous Cawston Ostrich Feather Goods. 
By scientific breeding, handling and feeding we have developed here 
the largest and strongest ostriches in the world, 
magnificent feathers for making Cawston ostrich 


Tips, Plumes, Boas, Stoles, Pompons, etc. 







producing the 













All are made up in our factory on our farm, cleaned, dyed and dried 
in the warm California sunshine, giving them life, lustre, strength 
and beauty not found in other feather goods—retain their curl and 
wear for years. You take no chances when ordering Cawston feathers 
Your money promptly returned if not pleased. 

Best in the World. Received the prize medals at 
Louis, Buffalo, Omaha, Portland and Jamestown. 





Paris, St. 
Send us your old ostrich feathers to be cleaned, dyed, repaired 


and made over. We will adyise you what is best to do with them. 
Do not delay by writing first. 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 


P. O. Box 21 





SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 
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The “Fit” 
of the 
Undergarment 
Decides 
the ‘* Set” 
Of TNE arse 
Dress 














THE NEW 
SLENDER 
HIP 
EFFECT 


OLD STYLE 


The “set” 
of the most per- 
fectly made dress 
may be spoiled by 
ill-fitting undergar- 
ments. A wrinkle 
here, a bunch there, 
will mar the whole effect. These diffi- 
culties may be avoided by wearing 


“SETSNUG’* 


Underwear 


because “ Setsnug ” fits the whole body 
without a wrinkle or fold. “ Setsnug” 
Underwear is peculiarly adapted to the 
new styles in close-fitting,slender-hipped 
dresses. A patent sliding waist-band 
takes the place of draw-strings, making 
the waist-band adjustable to any size. 
The drawers fit smoothly over the hips 
while retaining all the desirable features 
of the open seat. 

Made in Union and ‘I wo piece Suits, and in all 

the best materials—Cotton, Worsted, Merino 

and Lisle. Also made for men and children in 


Two-piece and Ufiion suits in the same high- 
grade fabrics. Sold by dealers generally. 


Our booklet describes and illustrates the advantages 
of ‘Setsnug™ Underwear Write for free copy 


If not to be had from your dealer, we will arrange 
to supply you with “ Setsnug”’ Underwear direct. 


AVALON KNITWEAR CO., 114 Broad St., Utica, N.Y. 
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Albrecht Furs 


Northern-Caught 
“ From Trapper to Wearer Direct.” 
Made by Albrecht, for fifty-three years, 
in St. Paul, where are collected and manu- 
factured the best furs in the world. Sold 
direct from the manufacturer to you—savin 
all middlemen's profits. Accept no su 

stitutes from dealers. Guaranteed exact] 

as represented — prime * Northern-Cau, ye 
skins, made up in the latest styles. Lowest 
possible prices for genuine, reliable furs. You 
can buy these splendid, high- ee — by 
) mail as easily as if you were in St. Pa 























| ‘To get orders in early and avoid the 
rush of the busy season, we offer 
Specty Advance-Season 
Reduction of 
of Petatqgee Pri- 
oO ces on a ll orders 
received before 
| October Ist, 1908, 
L 





fitustration shows Albrecht 

1908 Model 109 G and Albrecht 
Trimmed Pillow Muff. 

This attractive neckpiece and muff 
made up in a variety of furs at the Special 
Reduced Price—goodonly until Oct. rst: 
British Columbia Mink, $31.50; Mufi, $38.253 
Blended Sable Squirrel, $12.60; Muff, $12.60; 
Japanese Mink, $16.20; Muff, $17.10; Blended 
River Mink, $8.10; Muff, $6 7S 

Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Send 4c. tm stamps for our 68-page Catalog 
No. 16, showing hundre ds of latest styles in 

Garments, Neckwear and Muffs. 
Correct fashions. Original Albrecht models. 
Telis how to take accurate measurements at 
home We make buying 
furs by mail a pleasure, with as perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed as if you visited our store 

E, ALBRECHT & SON 
6th and Minnesota Streets, Station G 
ST PAUL, MINNESOTA 

“stablished for Over Half a Century at the 

fur Center of America 















American Printing Co. 
Fabrics 


cannot 
supply 
you, we 
will tell you 


lish, durable. : 
Make up by re where to 


“Harper's get the goods. 
Bazar" pat- ' We send sam- 
terns for 24-inch ples 

Address 


ng ompeny 


River, Mass. 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this authors ‘‘ Friends Worth Know 
ing,” this book is entirely new, and quite different 
from the former work, while embodying all the 
qualities which made it popular, 


Illustrated with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y, 
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‘GAS A ‘STEVENS & BROS: | 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
J 1908 - FALL AND WINTER STYLES 1909 
dé IN 


Ladies’ Apparel 


Fashion’s radical changes make 
it imperative that you receive a 
copy of the ‘‘ Stevens Style Book”’ 
if you wish your garments to be 
absolutely correct as to style. 
Write for it to-day. Mailed 
free of charge upon request. 
Styles have undergone a complete 
change and you want to be informed of 
these before making your selections of 
Fall apparel. The Directoire gown shown 
in the illustration is the style-that has 
attracted so much attention in Paris, New 
York and all the fashionable world, and 
has come tostay. Modifications of this 
style will be brought out in tailored 
suits, skirts and coats this fall, and just 
how attractively these changes will be 
embodied in the correct styles for Fall 
and Winter will be shown in our cata- 
logue by over 2 50 beautiful illustrations. 
The fact that we are able to produce 
and deliver to you apparel in the very 
latest styles at popular prices is a dem- 
onstration of what thorough knowledge 
gained from long experience when combined 
with a great organization can accomplish. 
There is no house on this continent that can 
supply your wants so satisfactorily as this firm. 


The House of Stevens 
outfits each season more well-dressed and par- 
ticular women than any other concern in the 
United States. 

This is most remarkable in that we do not cater 
to the demand for the cheapest of merchandise or 
that class of garments made to sell at a price only 
We are strictly a specialty house, devoting our en- 
tire thought and attention to Ladies’ and Misses’ 
\ High-Grade Wearing Apparel, and carry the 
largest and most complete assortment of 

f styles to be found in America, so ar- 

‘ [ ~ ranged in grades and prices as to meet 

- \ . 5 the requirements of all. 
o ——4 - ’ Our reputation will guarantee per- 
' \ fection in style, fit and finish, at the 
\‘ lowest possible prices for reliable mer- 
chandise. 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. CHICAGO, ILL. ; 


oT DIGMONAS Credit 


o OR WATCH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful descriptive 
paw Lp Rabe | hatever'you select t theretrom we send on ap eqpeese’. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal 
monenly payme: the | 
[OF 














































Address Dept. ti 

















is good. Our prices jowest. pet me “weafer th of = and =Y As a good 
AMOND yyy no +. 8 er than a Diamon nerea 
pre Parsee seeras cy value to ae on -— + Write today for descriptive 
4 co. Dept. K 118, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. Sentaining 1, iilustra ons, it is free. Do it now, 
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A poor lamp with a good chimney will give 
more satisfaction than a good lamp with a 
poor chimney. A chimney that doesn’t fit, 
causes smoke, smell, and cuts down the light. 

I make a chimney to fit each differ- 
ent style and size of burner ever 
made, MACBETH chimneys never 
break from heat, and my name is on 
every one, 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures getting the 
right chimney for any burner, and gives sug- 
gestions about lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, 
and tells how to keep lamps in order. I gladly 
mail it, free, to anyone who writes for it. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 











JOSEPH P. McHUGH & COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK: ESTABLISHED 1878: 
Will ship on receipt of $5.00 

(Money Order or N. Y. Draft) 











THE BAR HARBOR CHAIR, 
(Natural Willow, Floss Cushion) 





Will mail for 25c. in Stamps 
(to be allowed on first purchase) 
THE PORTFOLIO OF 1000 SKETCHES, 
illustrating Quaint and Unusual 
Willow, Mission and Upholstered 

FURNITURE OF ORIGINAL DESIGN. 
9 W. 42d St., Opposite Library. 

(SIGN OF THE "POPULAR SHOP.") 
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Filtered Coffee 


Ever stop to think wh 
coffee that is boiled is = | 
ten bitter and unpleasant? 

It’s because the tannic 
acid and the strong, as- 
tringent properties have 
been extracted from the 
grounds. 


Filtered Coffee made 
in the 


“METEOR” 
Coffee Percolator 


contains nothing but the good 
of the coffee, and thegrou are 
left above the liquid where they 
can do no harm. Coffee made 
in this way can be enjoyed by 
the most delicate persons. 
Saves One-Third over all other 
methods. 
Sold by leading dealers in both urn 
and coffee pot styles. Write for 
Booklet **]-24,.” 


MANNING, BOWMAN & Oe 
Meriden, Conn. 





ts caused by ation of gas fn the 
stomach, oal absorbs all gases, 
and stops fermentation. 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


ate made of purest charcoal. Try them 
pat tation of the heart, dyspepsia, 
ion. 


FOR (Oc. in stamps, a full-size 
25c. box mailed for trial. Once only. 


J. Ditman, 35 Astor House, N.Y. 


Hallock Fireless Cooker 


The modern, sanitary cooking device. Cooks meats, 

vegetables, soups, and cereals. Does away with all 

cooking odors. Approved by U. S. Government and 
leading physicians. 


Cooks Without Fire 
Keeps the Kitchen Cool 


Saves 80% of your fuel. The “ Hallock” is the 
most scientifically constructed of a!l cookers, and 
will last a lifetime. You really should have a 

* Hallock” for its convenience alone, to say 
nothing of the dollars it will save. For sale 
by your dealer or direct from factory, Ask 
for full particulars and book of choice rec- 
ipes. SENT FREE. 


Hallock Fireless Cooker Co., 


} 87 Crofton Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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